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SCIENCE GOSSIP. 

( From Paris*) 

M. Clande Bernard has terminated his series of lecture# 
on animal heat. His invesUgations matorully mudirv tibie gene¬ 
rally received opinions as to the origin of that heat. In what 
part of the organism is it produced ? Tho blood in the arteriea 
is less warm on i^e whole than that in the veins. Hitherto 
physiologists have sought for the 3001*00 of animal heat in 
sbmo central and unique organ. Claude Bernard proves snedt 
to bo illnsoTy ; there is no special organ for tho function of 
heat, no more than for the function of nutrition. All the 
organs, all the tissues, all tho elements, alike ooniribnte to nutri¬ 
tion and heat. It is in the depths of the orgtr&s themselves, m 
contact with all the elements of the tissues, that heat is ugrn- 
dered by chemical re-ootion, while at tho same time these orgiuas. 
function and are nourished. This re-action is varied and 
plex; there is not always direct combustion, and there a|e 
other phenomena than oxidation for tho production of 
such as the infilnencd of the nervous system, whic^ 
crease or dhnimsh the heat, by its action on ^ ch^imaahc 
ohangas connected with t|m nutrition of the tissues*^ ^^on 
heat may often be so excessive as to resen^^le e peitCn d|l(^Uc, 
fever fbi-' example. Cold is very %vorable tn file 
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tiou of wounds, lienco, wby surgeons to induce it, adopt 
the U 80 of ice or cold water. In the case of hibernating 
animals, the marmat for instance, a wound will heal more 
rapidly when the animal is in the state of hibernation, 
than when in tho awakened condition, because being less 
active, tho animal in less warm. During hibernation if 
the tail of the dormouse be amputated it will re-grow. Simi¬ 
larly as the regeneration of organs wdth tho lizard and 
salamander ; but no such renewal of' tho tail has ever been 
known to take place after the animal returned to its wakened 
state. As there are two orders of nerves, producing cold 
and heat respectively, it is obi ions, that during fevers tlie 
aim ought to be, to bring about the action of the first, by 
means of external cold agents. 

The Academy of Science has ordered the renrinting « 
dissertation, published in 1751, by M. LemounI ' 
cient junction of England and France. That modest geologist 
predicted the gigantic tunnel about being commenced under 
tho Channel, and even after 124 years, engineers find his book 
of valuable assnstance. Tho prospects of the tunnel are as 
bright in an engineering as in a financial point of view\ Tlie 
soundings of the channel have been accurately taken to with¬ 
in four miles of England ; next year these will bo completed 
and controlled. So far it is demonstrated, that the tunnel can 
be confidently pierced through a uniform mass of impermeable 
grey chalk. The boring will present no difficulty, and the 
Brunton machines will dispense with blasting. When the 
sea, forcing a passage, separated England and France, it 
resembled a saw cutting vertically through the strata of hard 
and soft chalk ; so that if tho Channel were dried up, its 
ed might be compared to a street j France and England re- 
esenting the houses on each side, and the various strata of 
obalk, corresponding to the stories* 
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The cellular tissue under the skin of animals is rich in far, 
and possesses the remarkable property of absorbing liquids and 
other substances brought in contact with it. This absorbtivo 
faculty is now resorted to by Continental doctors, to introducu 
into the organism, not only medicaments, but also blood and 
elemenis. We commence to cat and drink by the skin. In¬ 
jections under the skin of sedative agents, are now very com¬ 
mon for relieving local pain, Karst and Landcnherger in 1873, 
demonstrated, that when blood was injected under the skin of 
animals, the blood was rapidly absorbed and distributed through¬ 
out the economy; the operation was made without diiHculty 
and produced no ill consequences. Dr. Caise in transfusing 
blood into the vein of a lady, observed that half an ounce of it 
entered the tissue, and was quickly absorbed ; his patient ra- 

’V recovered her strength. It must not be forgotten, that 
'**ms benefit only invalids. Dr. Voisin imitated 
the exjt« nment with success. In Italy, transfusion of blood is 
often practised for curing insanity ; it is thus that Dr. Powza 
operates in th<i asylum of Alexandria, employing the blood of 
lambs, although M. Poucci lays down, that the use of the blood 
of an animal of a different species, entails dealh. Drs. Mendel, 
Perco, Strieker, and Kruog, have saved the life of invalids and 
lunatics who refused food, by injecting solutions of tiit, sugar, 
the yellow of eggs, oil, and milk, under the skin. Distilled 
water similarly employed near a painful part, rapidly gives 
relief. 

Complaints are very general respecting the extent to which 
brandy is new adultered with acetic ether, a compound of au 
agreeable odor, but producing serious consequences by its 
stupefying effects. Another dangerous substance much em¬ 
ployed for calming tooth-ache, is collodion, which excludes tjw 
air from the caried tooth, first by acting as a slight caustic on 
threadlet extremities of the nerves, and next, as an anmsthetiOi 
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by tlio ovaporation of the ether. Not only may accad^' 
explosion occur, but worse, the sawbone may become disc? 
as if aflccted with phosphoric fumes. Cairie teeth are of -v 
ous forma, demanding dissimilar treatment; collodion ougo t 
be limited to tho second stage or the commencement ol 
third. 

During October and November last, M. Girardin conduch • 
several experiments to test the quantity of oxygen in rain water* 

lie collected some that 1‘ell on the roof of the Observator\'.* 

« 

and some that fell in the Com-fyard, He was» embarrassed tf 
explain the important difference in the quantity of gas con¬ 
tained in tho samples ; that from the Courtyard being less, 
owing to dead leaves being present, and so obsorbing tho 
dxygen of the water. *11. Girardin thus oxj)lains, why the water 
of ponds in the middle of woods is so indigestible. 

Dr. daurdanet’s two Volumes treating on ^^Tlic Life of 
IMan and the Pressure of air, ” are attracting many readers. 
Nothing positively new is related, but the importance of tho 
work lies in the author’s experience corroborating the discoveries 
of science. He has studied human life and its diseases, in vari¬ 
ous countries and at different altitudes. He however advances 
a view calculated to solve an important problem. From tho 
evidence of fossils, we know that zones now temperate were 
once tropical, and that at a period when tho earth’s central heat 
could exercise no influence Dr. Jourdanot believes, that of that 
epoch the atmosphere was more dense, and hence, more capable 
of retaining solar heat, Tljis is the most planrible cxplanat’ 
of the tropical climate of centra,! Europe ponding tlie tertuiy 
epoch. He is convinced the first men lived in an atmosphere 
denser than that of to-day, occupying countries of high altitudes, 
from whence they gradually descended to the plains. He ad¬ 
mits ndth the Abbe Bourgeois, that men first appeared on the 
earth during the luioccne epoch, as his flint iiistrumonls attest. 
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ow as the barometric pressure bas since diminit>licd; is there 
oason to believe that rarefaction will increase ? Furtlicr, if iho 
, “arth experienced any diftercnce in temperature, its form would 
contract if cooled, and expand if heated, alfecting as a conse-' 
quence the rapidity or slowness of its rotation. Now" according 
to Arago, the diurnal revolutions of tlu? earth, from the time of 
Hipparchus to our day—a period of at least 2,000 years, have 
not varied by as much as the hundredth part of a second, nor 
consequently its temperature by the fifteentli part of a degree. 
The earth loses thus none of its cn*ntral heat; il. radiates tow'ard 
space what heat it receives from the sun. M. Jourdanct con¬ 
cludes, that as a general rule the vivifying intlucnce of mountain 
air exercises no superiority in favor of the inhabitants, but does 
so in the case of strangers ; that the action of a mouniain resi¬ 
dence is very irregular on invalids, and that the most seductive 
spots, are exactly those least lavorablc tp the indisposed. 

Mvssrs. Treves and Dura'ssier, liavo made an iinporiant com¬ 
munication to the Academy of Sciences on the intensity ol 
magnetism in a bar of steel. Taking a horse-shoe m.agnet, 
these gentlemen acted on it w'ith sulphuric acid, and found that 
the magnetising power of the metal, coniinned even when w"orn 
away to the thinness of a thread. The result proves that mag¬ 
netism penetrates the entire mass of the metal, its inlensily 
varying w'itli the tempering of the iron. Experimenting w'ith 
steel containing from 1^, to 1 per cent, of Carbon it was found, 
that tlie richer the metal is in carbon the more it loses in weight 
without corresponding diminurion of magnetic power. Tin 
authors object to state the particulars of a table they have 
draw'n up for determining the best steel, tliat is, the metal most 
resisting for the manufacture of cannon. 

The lamented aeronauts Sivel and Spinelli demonstrated, 
that the atmosphere is traversed ))y hit/ers of currents, of dil- 
ferent temperature and humidify, and moving in contrary direo- 
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tionB. Captain Basil Hull remarked, that the Peak of Tencriffe 
has one wind blowing at the base, all the year round in the same 
direction, and that this is separated by a sheet of clouds, from 
€ another wind at tlie summit, equally permanent, and blowing 
from an opposite point, M. de Villeueuve appropriates these facts 
to explain how' droplets of w'atcr remain suspended in the at^ 
inosphere,' although denser than the air. When a current of air 
passes over the sea, it absorbs watery vapor, but parts wdtli it 
on passing over the land. Now when two currents meet, one is 
always warmer and drier than the otlier ; condensation taking 
place in the warm current, the drops of -water fall into the 
current underneath ; if this current be dry, tbe drops return to 
their vaporous state, if saturated, they fall in the form of rain. 

M. Tschermack of Vienna examines the subject of me- 
- teorites. Howard, Berzelius &c. luive shown, that the elements 
composing these bodies, arc identical with the constituents of 
the earth’s crust; spectral analyses has demonstrated the* same 
fact as regards the siin, and Secchi concluded in a similar sense 
respecting fixed stars, so the opinion is probable, that the entire 
universe is composed of the same elements. Meteorites arc not 
round like planets, hut angular fragments broken off from a 
large mass ; there is further ifo dependence between tbeir- 
forpa and their internal structure. Some of the meteoric stones 
display a crystalline structure, evidence that they have belonged 
to a mass, according to Haidinger, exacting vast periods of 
lime to slowly crystallise and at a fixed tempomkire. Now 
those fidgmcnts, arc they the result of collision or explosion? 
The majority of the meteorites weigh about eleven pounds, 
and those are considered large, although .one exists weigh¬ 
ing almost four tons. It is then not unreasonable to con¬ 
clude, that if the Cragmenls were the results of collision, 
larger morsels ought to arrive within our atmosphere. 
Arago, Laplace, and Lawrence Smith &c, arc of opinion, 
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tliat the meteoritog nro Iho product of celestial bodies oijA 
large, but know so reduced, as not to bo able to aftra^ 
to their surface fragments projected by volcanic agen« 
The moon for example, has an attractive force*»ix times 111 
than that of the earth ; it could very w'ell reject fraginef 
unable to fall back on its surface. This explosive actio 
however, is peculiar, ns no meteorite has been discovered resein 
ling lava or scoria. The cause of tho explosive action 
attributed to gas hydrogen principally—,and vapor the volcail 
agents common to the surface of the sun and the earth. 
Franco, tho Scientific world accepts the discoveries of 
Lawrence 8mitli, viz. the presence of graphite in metet 
stones, and in that graphite, organic matter, which Ihot 
undefined, is not tho less incontestable. The presence 
this organic matter confirms the existence of life beyond 
glolic. However, few persons now doubt, that there are 
worlds than one.” Man cannot claim to be tho king of the/ 
verse and to hold that the other globes have only been^f* 
to shine in the heavens for his nocturnal contemplation, e 
M. Aime Girard explains how paper and textile subato 
lose their solidity in course of time. Chemists are awafjd 
paper bleached wdih chloride of lime disintegrates more le, 
than paper naturally white, but tho • mode of actioii »s 
chloride was unexplained. Tho colleulose matter of path) 
textile ^bstances once in contact with the chloric acid,ihlo 
transfSovbied, by an addition tojts elements, and being m hi^ 
reconstitute itself, rapidly becomes oxidised ; hence 
lose their coherency. The acid of chloride of lime does not 
so destructively on wool and silk, stuffs containing no oelleulosi 
On the disputed cause of sea sickness, Dr. Piorry asserts tk 
illness and vertigo, have no cennection with the brain, spim 
marrow &c., but are produced owing to a disturbance of tli 
visual organs. Person afflicted them' ought not to fix thei 
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i4td#ly tm «ny objeol i ^ woaia fg 4Airl^ 4om 
iiOtimial positl^ <ui4 ibe il)i<0 

hmM remedies. ]3ow ij^ aedbttmt ^ ^e btlad be<^ 
ettbjieei to (m4axkB»m beed^iKobee^ lui l^ersmis bx Ibll 
of tiheir oye ^ * 

day^ of Oailiolid a4(l are dotiaied $ it ie idl bair leauiAed 
i]30b bospiials in £B.vor of Salymlic acad | ii poesesees ell 
of first wtiboai its dangeia and ittOQaTQoieaeoa. 
and eiam, it destroys the aidmalotilee wbl<di coor^ 
eoibepo i its ii^ttrioas cbaraoter. From bmag a oario* 
lUyOSlto ac^ is aow numafaelared la immense qwiitiiles. 
i %iaQ oppresidve edor^ does not like carbolic acid depress tbe 
vm „ai|ld take aimy appetite^ and can be administered inteni- 
4' |jr|ij|cbiit danger and wilb effect. Br. Baas of Basle, ranks 
as ^blob is important when dnobona becomes 

^ ^ narcotic effects of qnioine^ 

bt doea not produce tile sensation of cold in tbe patient, nor 
csj dig^Km. It appears to bare uronderfbl efiioacy In des« 
ni^g tile infection of diphtheria, by killing the animaloulas 
ounnitns. 
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° s. vg la no period hs French history more curious and mm 
'd |ban tM» nf tim Frmsde. The judgments formed 
lese dlirem as its cause is complex. The 

.the Fmde is so oonfiised, so n^ 
interest intrigue so intercross, motives are so 
a^ and yet so diffM^ parties are so metiwatid so^ 
ude, so iisMtonriiMrii imd»tib eontractieti^ So 

oomfdete judgment Is vmxfy imposstida^ ^ 
^Nus .also about tiie atiovr thmnselves to be 

ecm^Slai^stio^; Ate {diyiridgnnjtt 
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«r omirroiici'S fhan;^^ llio ]toInt (»t‘ A^o^\, jnul tho sunc 

ihiuij'^ rcfont* (litt'croiit names. riiut wliii’h is ibr 

“ I 

.some bet-ojiu's tlfsnoti.siu Ibr aiul wIk^i'c IHkmI v i.s .saluted, 

not a tew nnIII liml tlierein sedition. pHissin't (‘ailed tlie Ic‘.sm>iis 
of historv, the eounscdlors of prinee- : they may lx* also ae- 
»''‘}»t(*d a«, the e.xperii'iiee of j><*oj)Ies. I low oa or, in n‘sj)(‘(*t to the 
Fronde, neutrality is so far }i 4 >sv.i))l(. that noiii' of the parlies 
comu'eted lh('r<‘W'ith, deserAe eitla'r oni admiiMfioii or tmr sa m- 
jiatli\. These j»arties aa ere three in mimhei : Ann of Ah'-! iia 
aiulMa/aimot the Court, the Farliaim nt, and tiie ari.'.loeiaey 
am! |)rim‘es. In the .stru”;^le the e «urt .doiw* cleat l\ huew 
its olijeet—the supnunacA of th(‘ roval jiow (M w iiinjiii ;dlow inej 
France to siiHer in lier imlilar\ stietiefli or to (suttpromi'-e her 
resi‘.tane(^ against the foteijrm'r. Attd it nllimtiteU sueceed<>d 
hy exhaustin|r the ojiposition o<‘ patliament, and eoncpierin^ 
the reAolt(«l jwitiees and nohles. Amt wasMIreeh'd h\ Ma/.aiin ; 
.sh<‘ AAas iiiamd, coiira^reotis, and j.atriotie, h.melitv, hitler, and 
\indieti\e. Imjierions and rash Ity n.ilore, i\Ta/atin laii;x])t ln‘r 
royr. Mayarin was a <;reat and ahh* minimi(*i* wlio promoted tint 
^rrtmdeur of Franee ; \ef he ins)»ired no te-peef, Kindhdno 
enlluisiasm. Those wlio liated llieheheii most, ne\(‘r despisi'd 
him. Mazajin, aeeordin;; to M. Fene»M< ‘s S:tud> of the Froitdt*, 
exeelleil in tlie ait of 1\iiie, dupiiie, aiid in!il;:tiin;r. He v\as 
earesvine toAvards adA<‘r-aries, uneralefnl towaids (liends. He 
v\as an ineomjtarahle lU'^otiater, and pos.;ev>,(.<| j^vo ineompatilde 
(jualities, jflexihility and tenacity. JMiser to the manow of his 
hones, the frood services he rendi red tlie. state A\(‘n* oversha¬ 
dowed Ity his personal cnjiidily. He emj»]oyrd for p»oveinin;f a 
means as old as humanity itself—eumii;i^, and acld“d thereto a 
ii(‘\A one — baseness. The parliament reel<.om*d ainon^r its mem- 
hers many estimahle maeji^trates, of AAinwii iMarliieii Mole Ava.s 
lh(* model, A\ho held that indejiemlenee w.!•* not disloAaltv, anil 
that an irritated jtopulaee roiild 1“' Mippre-.,ed l)\ a deeiee, 
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tlipy rPSoniMml those old men of Troy wliom Homer alludes 
lo—fSad ^\illlf•ss(‘s of ills tboir sagacity could not prevent. There 
wcj’o also in tlie pai-liaincnt unpatriotic and seditious factions, 
the liarigcrs-oii of the princes. I’lic latter with the nobles pos- 
S(‘'iS«*d no political spirit, and the absence of sony&ic was as 
measureless as tlieir ambition. Tluy sent to their mistresses tho 
keys of citadels, and gained battles to please their beautiful 
eyes, but Franco Imd to })ay for their nuid loves. Then as now, 
the French nobility ncM*r viere an aristocracy in the sense as in 
England, of being tbo faithful gnanlians of public liberties. 
"W iuit the Fronde was most deficient in, was greatness, and 
those most destitute of grandeur Avero the great. Tho whole 
reigu of Louis XU I. was but a series of internal conspira- 
rji(*s, w'lu're Hichelien compiered resistances by cutting off 
those lu'ads that would not bow to events, Tim Fronde differs 
from all civil hu-vIcc hi l)ii>«, that it left beliind it no leavmn of 
anareby, and fini.slied lik{‘ a [>rofital)lc lesson. It created a de¬ 
sire for obedience, u taste for discipline, and a love for order 
and authority. Mazarin’s property was sold, and a price put on 
his head, but ho returned after two short exiles to expel some 
enmnies, and to pardon others. The cajiitiilation of the Fronde 
enabled him to concentrate in the hands of Louis XIV. absolute 
power, at once tlic most despotic and the most popular. The 
nation wanted no ministers, but demanded tbo King to directly 
goveiu, and which lie did on the d(‘ath of Mazarin w'hoso epitaph 
tlu‘ people composed : ‘‘ Here lies His Eminence the second, 

and (iod })r<*servo ns from a Third.’’ The Fronde hated Maza- 
vin and Ann—because they were strangers, as formerly Marie de 
Metlicas and Concini were disliked for the same reason, and 
later, Marie Antoinette and the Empress Eugenie. It would 
s<'em that the effervescence of a cirsia favors the creative faculties ' 
of the human mind, while the succeeding calm allures to 
letttrs the l.< iietlt of that development. It was so in the age 
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of Angnsfii'i, ami tho analogy hold good during that of Louis 
XIV. Up to the latt.er\‘* accession, M. Fcngci’c states, lit(‘ra- 
tnre was concx‘ntrutcd in the Rain bon il let tui/on, which eti'acf'd 
all others. Descartes and (Virneille rtniiained imni of ircr.ins, 
solitary and apart. The Fronde broke up the Riiinbonillet 
circle, and led to the formation of lcs> c(*l('braied sdlons: those 
of the Princess de Comic, Retz, Scarron, Ninon d(i Lenclos, 
la grande Mademoiselle daughter of (Jaston d' Orhnins. &c. 
Louis XIV. by centralising tlie^o literary coieries became 
the supreme proteclor of letters. Then it was le.^s humiliating 
for writers to starve the Grand Monarch, than to be the j)aid 
retainers of one of bis jiriiices, Sainti‘-Renro said of the 
Fronde, ^‘it was an epoch, \>hcrc man liinied his clothes before 
you,” or as Letroune remarked, ho there “ saw the human body 
after it had been deprived of its skin.” The Fronde did not 
reveal doctrines, systems, or utopias but a. general scramble of 
interests, ambitions, and peraonal passions, here each person¬ 
age negotiated terms for himself. AYe sec the young King 
Louis XIV., and his mother the grand-da lighter of Charles V. 
retiring from Paris during the night like robbers ; the dairghter 
of Henri IV. chased from tlic throne of the >Stuarts, finds 
refuge in the Louvre, and has to seek 'siarmth in her bed, as 
there is not a morsel of wood in tho palace to }ight a tire. 
Mazarin is one time triumphant and another exiled ; the Grand 
Conde, is the defender and the arch-enemy of the Court, crush¬ 
ing the Spaniards, and later leading them against his country¬ 
men ; we see him, the conqueror of Rocroi, the most intrejiid of 
heroes, flying before a troop of asses that he mistook for 
cavalry, and ending by serving at the table of Louis XIV. and 
sinking into the most obsequious of courtiers. The Fronde 
was a tragi-coraedy, had all the curiosities of a revolution, but 
no throne w'as overturned, no scaifolds erected. It is thus that 
so many memoires of the Fronde exist, forming a eontoniporary 
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liistory by t]i« actors tbcmsplves, who were placjcd at several 
poini.s of view for observing. Those of lletz are superior to 
all other nienioirs ; the writer had, besides unscrupulousncss, 
great genius and perspicacity. Kochefou could give us Lis 
“ maxima,” a speculator in action, full of equivocation ; ilio 
Grande Mademoiselle exposes the worthlessness of her father, 
and tho Duchesse dc Nemaurs is pitiless for her mother-in-law. 
Those mnnon'en form an inij)ortant branch of French literature ; 
they are adinii-able monuments of the art to relate, to paint, 
and to describe. 

There is a deciilcil t('iidoncy in Franco to popularise En¬ 
glish literature of a contemporary character. Hitherto the 
French have limited their knowledge of English writers to 
Hichardsoii and Walter Scott. Among those who have most 
contributed to make knoun «.tandard modern English works 
to his countrymen is Guesnel. His criticisms are shrewd, 
searching, and ho very quickly discovers beauties or blemishes. 
He is a kind and painstaking critic avoiding all display. He 
has recently draAvn attention to Thomas Love Peacock, an 
author little kno^Ml in France, and perhaps his works are not 
extensively read in England. Bora in 1785, and dying at the 
age of 81, Peacock ac(|uired a long experience of life. He 
never wrote for the inassts, bnt for the educated and the think¬ 
ing classes. For a long time also ho was viewed as an eccentric, 
iinintelligiblo and fantastic. Forty years elapsed—a oircum- 
.stanco rare among writers, between the publication of his first 
and his last work. He was of a robust constitution, liked the 
comforts of life, and liberty under all its forms. Peacock is a 
humorist after the fashion of Habelais and Voltaire ; more 
emotional, simple, and natural than the latter, but in freedom 
of spirit and subjection to human emotions, he approaches more 
to Habelais. He nniy be said to have commenced his studies 
^at sixteen years of age, and to hava taught himself classics, 
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wliieli lu* foniul no inoro difficulty to mastor, than Avhat applica¬ 
tion and lubil ^vel‘e ro(|uisito to ibriii ti good dancer or an expert- 
sport Milan. lie had an oxcelleni memory, and strong powers of 
a!•^lmilalion and observation. After letters, he cultivated the 


science^. 


The ancient {inthors ho regarded as brothers and friends, 


and mod(‘rn scientitic theories ho dis(;usst‘d with humor, and at tho 


same time,lucidi ty. It was in his first rotnunce, llemilonf) Jl(tV, that 
his satirical knidencies appeared. But in all his works there is 


an amiable paganism; he represimts his clorgyineu, neither as 
pastors nor Christians, but as men of good sense and education, 
occupied with their livings, and liking good cheer and lettered 
ease. As Dickens, he photograjihed all the charsicters that 


presented themselves to his view ; ho e..aricatiir(‘d not only in¬ 
dividuals, but ideas, and here his siitire was keen, but full of 
good sense and uprightness. Ho had but little resjiect for 
modern civili/.ation, and considered hajipiness to consist in a 
Mens Sana in corpore sano. In llemllong Hall the personages 
represent each a prevailing paradox. In Melincourt he satirizes 
society, by showing that an Orang-oiitang is on a par with tlic 
civilised man ; the viota here are very pl([uant. It was only 
after retiring on his pension, as an official of the India Office, 
that ho composed his last work, Gryll Grange, which is 
a treatise on .sagacity and a practicjil rjeslimei of his opinions. 
Tho first romances of Peacock are said to be historical, the 
last philosophical. His writings can be re-read fifty times, 
and still new pleasures and subtilties can be discoiered. The 
paradoxes he attacks so successfully, want sometimes a key, 
so tho reader has to think for himself; you must be ever on 
the alert, or you will fail to discover when he commences 
to be serious and when be ceases to be so. Peacock’s works 


not yet translated, cannot count upon an extensive continental 
circulation. There is too much Jinesse in them for the Germans, 
and too much profundity for the mass of French readers. 
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Tlif' Theatre FraneaU reprosents the beautiful Drama of 
La Fille de Rolamly anti Professor Gautier has brought out a 
complf'te edition of the chanson de Roland, based on the imper¬ 
fect but corrected manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
Binca 1872, no less than five editions of “ Roland’s song” have 
Ix'on exhaust'd. Tlie poem is founded upon the massacre of the 
rtjargunrd, in 778, of Charles, king of France in the valley 
of Roncovaux, and where the brave Roland and the elite of the 
officers, were slain to the last man, by the Gascons who had 
lain in ambush. This defeat was magnified to a disaster, then 
it was appropriated by Legend ; the Gascons became Saracens, 
the struggle, one between Christianity and Paganism, between 
Western and Eastern civilization. A traitor was introduced 
into the poem, named Judas, and Roland’s avenging sword was 
called Durendal, Being composed towards the close of the 
Eleventh cc'ntury, the work is very important in its bearing on 
the history of the French language. Tlie spontaneity of 
the style, stamps the chmison as an original production. Be¬ 
side childish (ixaggeration, there is great power and great faith ; 
the characters are not so grand as to exceed the proportions 
of humanity ; the heroes suffer, love, and cry ; they love only 
God and the King of France. It has been remarked, that one 
cannot like Roland without liking France. It would be more 
exact to say, that the reader on perusing Roland will find his 
liking for Franco increased. 

At this season the majority of new books and new editions 
belong to the class of presents, intended either for the amuse¬ 
ment, of children or the decoration of drawing room tables. 
Among the solid excejitions are, a new edition of Mignet’s 
“ Rivalry of Francois I, and Charles V.” The author is the 
embodiment of justice in history. It is thus that he evokes 
so great an iterest in the rivalry between the two great crowns, 
because he is truthful. History has no pity, and cannot exer- 
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CISC the rinjlit of pnrdon. Its judgments arc more to ho dread¬ 
ed for the judge if he be unjust, tlian for the jiulged. History 
is therefore neither complaisant nor blind, and Jdignet in hav¬ 
ing -wished to see before judging, has well-judged in eonse- 
quence of having well seen, 

“ A Daughter of an Egyptian king,’* by M. Gorge Ebers, 
of Stuttgart, is making a continued sensation sine«* its appear¬ 
ance in a French dress. The author illustrates tliat now-a-da^s 
the savants are the poets. It is to b(i rt'grelted that M. Ebers 
has not devoted his gi-cat erudition tor tlie elucidation of real 
Egyptian history. As a romantic histor;y, his work has 
obtained an unexampled success. But history cannot he taught 
through romances ; it is as repugnant to persons of taste as a 
humanitarian poem, or a comedy intended to reform manners. 
M. Ebers made the mistake in believing that a romance couhl 
become the auxiliary of history. Illusions and diearns are not 
more poetic and marvellous than realities. The style of the 
volume is limpid and harmonious, and in simplicity, is olegenco 
itself. 

In his ^^Ilistoricjil Women,” AV. Muller, of Berlin, -writes a 
fair essay, though somewhat heavy, on all the w omen -w ho havo 
become celebrated either by their great 'deeds, tragic fate, 
originality of life, or character. M. de Lengefeldt, in his 
Russia of the Nineteenth Century,” relates his experience of 
tw'enty years, as a civil servant, in the different provinces of 
Russia. The reader will learn something new about the mys¬ 
teries of Russian administration, and the internal organization 
of the country. In Lisa Toscanella, by Ernest Eckstein, 
readers of Germain will find a charming novel, where the 
character of woman is portrayed with delicacy and elegence 
but perhaps a little too poetical. “ How peoples become Free,” 
by Andre Albresphy, is the histoiy of the Philosophical con¬ 
sequences of the Reformation. The facts of the volume appear 
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to be cited wiib great scruple, but ilie autlior is mjioI v wrong, 
ill not so nmcli ignoring, as in treating \iitb diKlain, the pbilo- 
sojdiical inovenient of the Eighteenth ci'ntury. Two volmnes, 
instructive as well as truly ornamental, are much sought after— 
Michetet’s Vlnaectej and the translation of Alfred Snice’s — 
Mon Jardin, 


HINDU MUSIC. 

Hindu music is reviling. The belief is fa'«t tiling Hint 
music leads to corruption of morals and inditfrrence to noble 
pursuits of life. It is certainly a matter of delight to pee that 
the art wdiich ivaa onco cultivated by worthless and immoral 
men is gradually attracting the attention of the honest and 
the thoughtful. Wc may hope, therefore, that in time it will 
encourage all sorts of manly pursuits and receive in return a 
development which those pursuits alone are ciipuble of im¬ 
parting. It has already begun to be cultivated more as a 
science than as something merely conducive to auricular plea¬ 
sure, and books are publishing with a view to methodize ita 
principles. But tliougb much in Uiis way has been done, much 
yet remains to be done. There has not been in this country 
anything like a healthy criticism of musical treatises. The 
natural effect of this absence has been that authors on music 
have become careless and dogmatic. The end of all publications 
should be not to make converts of men to a particular set of 
opinions but to teach what should bo taught ; to impart know¬ 
ledge not ignorance ; to propagate truth not dogmatism. 

Tliere is one peculiarity of musical science which we cannot 
but ri'gard as auspicious to its cause that its theories, if any, 
are easier of comprehension than those of any other science. 
To become a samajdar one need only be able to discriminate 
the elementary notes and understand Ihe principles of their 
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comUnations. To become a practical mnsictan, however, is jil- 
togetber a different thing. Farticuiar combinations of musical 
notes forming particular Uaf/a must bo remembered, and not 
simply remembered but carefully prai3tised, so that at a moment's 
notice the same may be illustrated by voice or hand. Tlie 
practical musician must also study the thousand and one ccm> 
ditions of sweetness, such as changes of tiiubn*, variations of 
loudness, and the numerous other things too subtle to be 
described in language. Every body must have (lisco\ered 
that the same musical air played by ditterent persons bas dif¬ 
ferent efteets. Are not the aii's sung bv iiundcd as correctly 
played by many an organist? But wbeuc<‘ tliat encbantinent 
that Handel only could create? It depemh'd certainly upon a 
knowledge of those subtle conditions of which we sj>eak that 
rules cannot teach. 

But though Theoretical music, in general, n»ay be said to have 
the singular advantage of which w'c speak, we are sorry to say, 
Hindu theoretical music has the greatest disadAuiitages. The first 
professors of Hindu music ha<l no s^>.«tem of notation whereby tJie 
Moffs they sang could lie transmitted to distant ages. There i.s 
much too in Hindu airs which is incapable of being expressed 
by any system of notation discovered up to the present time. 
It is extn^mely difficult, therefore, to asewtain what the genuine 
old Hindu Rat/s were. It is perfectly po.SbibJc to create a new 
system of music by varied permutations or combination,s of 
the elementary notes according to the known pnucijdcs of 
Harmonies, a system too that would certainly please ilie ear, 
but the genuine Hindu lia^a must bo learnt. The difficulties 
of learning, however, are very great, if not insurmountable. 
In the first place, when mere verbal teaching has been the 
medium by which the ancient Bags have descended to us, w'e 
can safely assume that much has been lost in the way, owing 
to the defective character of the medium itself. But then if 
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we suppose that (he Rags have lost nothing o^^iI>g (o the 
character of the medium through which they have been irans> 
mitted, we know for a certainty that the professors of music 
were and are still narrow-minded Zealots who would seldom |»ai t 
with their rich treasures to students however docile and obedient. 
To their children of course they are more open and liberal. 
And hence is it that the only source from w'hich we can expect 
to derive a knowledge of the Hindu Rags is these Gharanadars 
or musical dynasties** if we might so translate the term. 

But then each particular school has its peculiarities. The 
same song is often sung by different gharana musicians in 
different ways. Variations of timbre and loudness confer 
different colors ( Chabba) on songs. Then again one would 
sing an air with melting softness that another would sing with 
martial energy. Even the very succession of musical notes 
in an air is seen to vary. To arrive at a correct inference 
therefore as to what the true features of a Hindu Rag are, one 
has to perform a process of continued eliminations of the orna¬ 
mental and the extraneous elements with which songs are usually 
surcharged. The performance of this process, however, is 
perhaps most difficult. And hence is it that the true character 
of Hindu Rags is so Rttle known. 

Borne persons seem to imagine that a study of the Rag San-- 
hitas and the Rag Bihakes of the early Bishies is sufficient to 
give us an idea of what the Rags w'ere. This is a grievous mis¬ 
take. The Sanbitas and the Bibakes give nothing more than 
the gross generals of a Bag—^the note with which it begins and 
the note which is its life or (Jan) and a few other particulars 
hardly sufficient to help even a practised musician to arrive at 
any definite conception. 

We are at so much pains to notice these difficulties for the 
simple reason that the few anthors who have in our times writ¬ 
ten on Hindu music do not seem to have any idea of them* 
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Tlu' author of the Sanffeeta Sar who has earned some reputation 
hy his attempts to analyze the Hindu Rag.s has hardly attended 
to these circumstances. Tho result has been that tl»o amdyses 
in tho lifangeeta Sar have, for the most part, been incorrect. Tliis 

the more to be regretted inasmuch as the Sangecta Sar 
promises to be a popular work. Zealous partisans have cried 
it up as an original and accurate publication. The unthinking 
multitude believe that it is infallible. Men of sense too have 
been imposed upon. No work therefore can do greater mischief 
if allowed to go without its errors being exposed. 

Before we take up the Sangeeta it is desireable to notice 
another work, which in its own way is certainly an e.\:cellent pub¬ 
lication. The work to which we allude is Babn Krishna Dhana 
Banerjee’s Sangeeta Sikha. Mr. Banerjee’s is the earliest 
publication on music in Bengali. The Saiv/eeta Sikha is also 
the first attempt to represent Hindu airs by notation. True, 
the European scheme has been bodily adopted. True, that 
scheme is intricate and difficult. True, a simpler notation might 
have served the author^s purpose. But Babu Banerjee's has 
been the first attempt and as such deserves our commendation. 
The cliapters on sound, musical notes and their ratios, har¬ 
mony and melody, are singularly correct. We praise Babu 
Krishna Dhana for this, the more, bebause the Sangeeta Sar, 
a more elaborate work, has signally failed when treating of 
those topics. The Sangeeta Sikha is not however entirely fault¬ 
less. The I'als have been analysed proanmately but not ulti¬ 
mately. But as this is a defect winch the author of the Sangeeta 
Sar also has committed, it will be convenient to discuss the 
subject when we come to that chapter of tho Sangeeta Sar 
itself. 

The Sangeeta Sar consists of 318 octavo pages. It is divided 
into three parts. The first deals with general principles of music 
(Oupapatikka \) the second, dancing (Nritya kanda:j this 
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third, the pracfico of the Sitar. We shall exclude from our 
consideration the second part. Hio (htpapatticka part is 
most disfiffiired with errors, errors that are unpardonable, 
inasmuch as thc}' could have been easily avoided if the author 
had only taken the trouble of reading the publications that 
had preceded his. The discussion on ^ound is perhaps the most 
ludicrous thing of the/ kind that one can conceive of. We will 
have little difficulty in convincing our readers of this. In page 
1, we have A<*cording to the Sangskrit shastras, it is said that 
“ sound has its origin in space ; sound after a collision with some 
“ other thing becomes audible by the help of air. Sound is of 
‘Uwo kinds. ***•*♦♦•• 
“ lieally sounds may ho called Nadas, That sound which has 
‘‘ its origin in the lungs of men and others is called ariindate 
“ sound ; and that which originates in the collision of two objects 
“ is called i/niHirtdafr, The original cause of sound is space, 
“ ISound becomes audible by the help of air’** 

It would be difficult to conceive a passage so short of com-^ 
puss and yet so full of errors. Hud the author been content 
with the assertion tliat it is only the Sangskrit shastras wdiidi 
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assign i^pacA as the onijinal emote of soiuidj lie would have liecii 
partially correct. But the last two sentences clearly shew that 
our author accepts this causal assignment as correct. Any 
one whose acquaintance witli Natural philosophy is even very 
slight, can understand that space is not an object of sense. 
It is an abstract idea and its propertii's fall under the head 
of Universal Geometry. It is therefore absurd to say that 
tound is a property of space. The truth is, space is an insepar¬ 
able accident of sound—the inevitable condition of its mani¬ 
festation. This relation between space and sound exists Indwcim 
space and every other phenomenon as well. If the accident 
of inseparable co-existence were to constitute cause, space would 
be the cause of every thing external. So would be I'ime, But 
we need not prolong our remarks to refute this error. 

Our author observes that “sound after a collision witli some 
other thing becomes audible by help of air.” We confess we 
are at a loss to understand the meaning of this. With what 
other substance can sound collide ? Again the distinction made 
betw'een articulate and inarticulate sounds is such as nobody 
who takes any care to think before he writes would make. 

If we cast our eyes on the next page we find a description 
of the Siutift. We are told that “ the 6V»^^w'have their origin in 
“Nadas, leave no trace of their existence behind, like the bird’s 
“ aerial track or the fish’s -watery path, and are parts as w'oll as 
productive causes of musical sounds.'’* In other words, sounds 
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arc Ninl.'is , Nadas Ix'gct sruti.s and srnfis in their turn hc^ct 
inusit^l notes (which are sounds as well) 

l” Really we know not what to make of this 
jargon. Indeed, we are told in another passage that '^the 
Snttift are musical notes intermediate between any two of the 
seven natural ones.”* 

But even this hardly helps to understand what the snitis 
are. For the latter explanation suggests that the srutis are them¬ 
selves musical notes or sounds, and us such cannot then^fore be 
produced from Niulan or sounds, nor cun be the productive ciiuses 
of musical notes which are sounds as well. i\gain, if two, three 
or four of the conseeiitive srutis be all produced in the same 
instant of time their union cannot produce any of the seven 
natural notes whose parts tliey a?*e said to be, nor even a com¬ 
pound note that would l>e harinonions.f 

Neither is it by adding together the different lengths of 
the waves, or degrees of tension, of these intermediate notes, 
we get the length of the wave or the degree of tension of the 
natural note whose parts they are, according to our author. 

In pages 3 and 4, our author has attempted to illustrate the 
ratios existing between the seven natural notes. He observes that 
the distance between the Frets were equal, the number of 
“ snUis bet'veen any two consecutive Frets w’ould also be equal, 
“ the Frets of course representing the musical notes. But as it 
** is, the Frets are not equidistant from each other. Hence the 
** number of etmtie between the first note and the second is not 
equal to that between the second and the third or that betiveen 
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tbe tliird and the fourth and so on.*' No l>odv can from this 
}>ossibly believe that the author has any idea of inuBiciil ratios. 
Indeed, the tact of the distances between the Frets, instead of 
the ratios subsisting l)etween the musical notes (wliich alone 
would correctly explain the matter,) being spoken of, we are 
convinced that the author is a perfect stranger to simple mathe* 
matical conceptions. We say, 'I'atios only would correctly 
explain the matter, and not distances between the Frets; for 
even if the Frets w'ere equidistant we could not conclude that 
the tensions of the different notes would be umfor7nly higher 
or lower. To make oiirselvs more intelligible, we quote one of 
the scales our author has constructed to illustrate the relations 
between the several musical notes. 

“ If ra (i. e. the second note) be made to stand for sd (i. e. 
the key-note) the following changes would be neccesaiy* in order 
to form an octave :— 

“ yd == ra ; Teehra md == yd; pd^ma; dha=^ pa ; ne = 
‘^d/ia'^and kamala ra (of the next higher octave) « ne, Simi- 
“ larly if gcL be adopted as the key-note tlien Teehra ma-=sa 
** ra; kaniala dha=ss, ga^; dJm'— ma; ne ^ pa ; kamala I'a (of 
the higher octave) ~ dlea; and kavml ga=f ne. 

These scales shew that sa: ra, ra: go!', ^ga: ma^, ma: pa, 
pa: dha, dim: ne are respectively equal to ra: ga, ga: Teehra 
ma, Teehra ma^: pa, pa: dha, dha: ne, and ne:' kamala ra, 
or to ga: Teehra ma, Teehra ma: kamala dha, kamala dha: 
dha\ dha: ne, ne: kamala ra, kamala ra: kamala ga. Hence 
it appears that musical notes depend, not upon the lengths 
of the distances between tbe Frets, but on the ratios of the 
distances of the fitoan from each succeeding Fret. If mere 
lengths of distances between consecutive Frets could explain 
the inequality of the number of SrutU between them, it is 
evident that the number of Smtis between sa and ra would 
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not be the same as between ma^and pa^ for the distances are 
unequal. But liow is it that Mr. Oosmvamee allots an equal 
nunil)er of smtw between and ra, and wa^ and pa*" after 
making arutis dedendent on mere distances ? Again a hasty 
glance at the sita^r will shew that the distance between «a'^and 
ra of the higher octave is just half oi that between aa and ra 
of the lower. If Mr. Gosswa'iiiee^s theory were correct, why, 
there would then be but two st'vi.u between the sa' and ra 
of the higher octave in as mnch as there are, (according to him,) 
FOUR between and ra of the lower. But apart from such 
self-contradictions, the scales themselves are incorrect: for it 
is wt true that m : ra ra i ^a^and ma ^: pa :: pa : d/*a*l 
We do not wish to avail of the aid of accoustics for its fixed 
ratios to refute this error. Any one who can manipulate 
the aUa'r and has some knowledge of the musical notes will 
be able to perceive when he adjusts the Frets the falsity of 
Mr. Gosswameo's position. 

Again in pages 7 and 8, our author says that ^Hhe arutis are 
the quarter tones of Hindu music, and there are four such be¬ 
tween sa^ and ra.*' It appears that the author has misunderstood 
the the meaning of the term quarter-tone. The words quarter and 
semij as applied to musical notes, do not imply any mathe¬ 
matical relation, A quarter^tone is not to a full-tone as a fourth 
part to a unit. The same is the case with a semi-t&ne. If 
these terms had been denotative of any mathematical relation 
then there would have been two semi-tones and fmr quarter- 
tones between sa^ and ra as Mr. Gosswamee seems to imagine. 
But the fact is that there is only one semi-tone and two quarteiv 
tones between the Frets in question. The. semi would be indi¬ 
cated by a Fret placed nearly at the point of Usection of the 
distance between sa and ra, and the quartere by Frets placed 
approximately at points which divide the same distance into 
four equal parts, as illustrated below. 
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Again, if Mr. Gosswamee were correct in saying that there 
are four equidistant Frets between sa^and ra, it follows, none 
of these would correspond with the one indicative of a semi¬ 
tone. The conclusion would therefore be that there are no 
semi-tones in Hindu music! But any Native capable of playing 
a Hindu air on a Piano or a Harmonium will be able to see for 
himself that the very reverse is the fact.* 

So iar as to our author’s description of the wutui. There 
is another peculiarity touching the same which we will present¬ 
ly notice. Of course every sensible man can understand that 
there may be, between any two consecutive natural notes, a 
really infinite number of intermediate ones. These are the 
sriUis; and the science of music must recognise as many of 
them as are used in songs and distinguishble by the human ear. 
But though Mr. Gosswamee has transcribed the names of 
df the srutis as they stand in the older Sangskrit treatises, he 
is ignorant of their ttses* It is true that only two of the srutis 
are used by him in the Analyses of the Bags that form the 
concluding part of his work. But of what use are ths other, 
or his other, two ? The fact is that they are all used more or 
less, in different Bags, but Mr. Gossawamee knows not which 
of them is used in which. 

* These remarks, we need hardly say, we make assuming Mr .Gosswa< 
mee's conceptions of tone, full, semi and quarter, to be correct The fact 
however is that those conceptions are not correct Tones, full, semi and 
quarter, are notes, or sounds, but an only inferrttfs between anj' two 
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Let ns now turn our attention to Mr. Gosswainoe's 
theory of the origin of vocal notes.t There it is stated that the 
three octaves, Udara, Mudara wcid Jora'^havo their origin in 
the three ventres. This is simply ridiculous. Any medictil 
man, if consulted, could have explained to the author that the 
larynx is the apparatus of human voice, and the different 
notes result from our applying different tensions to the true 
vocal chords, the false ones and the pharynx aiding in their 
development,—^the former by their capacity to reverberate,— 
the latter by the peculiarity of its form. Notliing therefore 
can bo more absurd than to attempt such explanations in these 
days of science. 

In page 10, our author explains the theory of Ma liras 
(units of time.) There we are told that “the time occupied in 
littering a vowel is one full Ma lira', and that in uttering a 
consonant by itself, a half Matira''^ A schoolboy will no 
doubt laugh when ho hears that a consonant by itself is even 
capable of utterance. But what of it ? The learned author 
of the Sangeeta Sar has discovered an Hadis to pronounco 
consonants by themselves. To speak seriously, the utterance 
of a vowel may occupy one second, or if we like, ten times that 
duration. To say therefore that “ the time occupied in uttering 
a vowel is the measure of a musical Mattra^'^ is a silly absur¬ 
dity. Measures must be constant. Umis of Tal may vary. 
But the measures by a reference to which such nnits are 
calculated must themselves be invariable. A Mattra is there¬ 
fore a standard measure of time, adopted as such, for the 
time being, by a reference to which the Units of Tal are 
calculated. 


consecutive notes . in other words, they are denotative of relations or 
ratios subsisting between the vibration numbers of musical notes, 
f See Sangitasar p. 8. 
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Our author's definition of Gamak (p. 11) is that “it Is a 
^hakitiff of the musical notes.” ^?p). We 

ask, can musical notes be shakett ? Musical notes are the 
results of fixed rates of vibrations. In shaking a musical note 
therefore, we do only substitute other notes in its place. The 
* same note is incapable of being shaken. Interpreting the 
above language to mean ^ a shaking of the voice^ which is no 
doubt practicable—we fail to conceive how Gitkiri 
differs from Gamaky for CUtkiri too is a shaking of the voke. 
To correctly explain what is meant by a Ganmk we must re¬ 
mind the reader that in uttering a certain musical note, we 
liave to raise the true vocal chords to a definite pitch or tension. 
To utter the same musical note repeatedly, we must raise the 
vocal chords to the same pitch or tension as often in succession. 
When these processes of raising the chords to the required 
tension are detectable by the human ear, the laryngeal efforts 
result in Gamak ; otherwise in Gitkiri, '' 

In page 12 we find “Loi (^IT) is the unobstructed course 
of time.” We confess we do not understand how the unr- 
obstructed course of time has anything to do with music. 
Our definition of Loi is that it is a movement of Time^ simple 
or compound.* 

In page 15 we have a curious definition of Hags (modes) 
of Hindu music. We are told that ‘‘Hag is a particular sound 
that pleases the hearts of men.” The silliness of this defini¬ 
tion will be apparent when the reader remembers that a parti¬ 
cular sound can be at most a musical note. It cannot be even 
an for that is a combination of many notes. Even airs, 
(if for “particular sound” wo substitute 'combinations of 
musical notes’) are not Hags, To convey a clear idea of what 


® For a fuller comprehenidon of the subject the reader is referred to 
oar renarks oa Tdl, p. 39. 
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Rags in Hindu music are it is necessary to premise the follow- 
ing observations. Hindu music recognises three octaves, two 
and half of which, however, are attainable by an average singer. 
The seven notes each octave is composed of are s 3 rmboUcally 
denominated sa^ ra, ga, ma, pa, dha, ne. They have their flats 
and sharps. The flats and sharps are all denominated after 
their nalarals. Permutations of the entire number of musical 
notes ( sharps and flats included) would form what we call airs. 
The number of airs therefore in Hindu music would be too 
large to be conveniently calculated. Some of these permu¬ 
tations are rejected on the score of their want of melody just 
as some of the combinations of A. E. 1. 0. in Logic are dis¬ 
carded for giving us impossible moods. A further reduction 
becomes inevitable in consequence of the rule that “no permu¬ 
tation should be admitted which consists of fewer notes than 
five (of different denominations.)’ The original number though 
thus reduced is yet too large. Discarding points of dissimi¬ 
larity the remaining permutations are classed under different 
heads or genera. These genera of permutations are what yve 
call Rags. 

To prove more clearly that airs that are otdy sweet (please 
the human ear) are not neccesarily Rags, we have only to hint 
at the fact that English airs, many of which are undoubtedly 
sweet to Native ears, are not Rags. An illustration more 
acceptable to our Native readers would be that many of the 
Toppas of Golam Nobi (popularly known as Me&n Shari) and 
almost all the local and indegenous songs of Tnd in such as 
Keertan, Kajra, and Boat-men’s songs (so congenial to Mr. 
Clarke’s tastes) are not Rags also. Our Hindu musicians 
distinguish such songs by the name of Dhun, 

Our author describes Dhutpadeis as “songs descriptive of 

the actions of gods, the exploits of kings, and battles,_ 

fill! of spirit, pathos, prose, poetry, music, time, solemnily 
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of Bags and sublimity of composition*’* and KhcaU as 
songs of a milder form and in no respect similar io 
Dhurpadas.”t If linguistic defects be thrown out of con¬ 
sideration, we are yet sorry to state that we have heard 
kheaU from many living masters of Hindu music, and even 
from some of the pupils of Mr. Gosswaince himself, 
which describe “the actions of gods, the exploits of hiiigs, 
battles, and which are full of spirit, pathos, prose, poetry, music, 
time, solemnity of Rags and sublimity of composition.” With¬ 
out continuing our criticisms on this silly jargon that taxes 
beyond measure our organs of risibility, we will ourselves indi¬ 
cate the true line of demarcation between Dhurpadas and 
KheaU, First, with respect to their origin : Dhurpadas were 
localy (sung in Agra, Gwalior, Bari and that neighbourhood) 
and more ancient, while Khoals are general and more modern. 
Secondly, with respect to form : Dhurpadas consist' of four 
stanzas of rhymical lines ( Astaij Antarhj Sanchaij and Avoguj) 
while Kheals are made up of only two, ( Astai and Antara. ) 
True, there are certain Dhurpadas that consist of only two 
stanzas, but we have invariably found, on a reference to the 
great living masters, that the two others are only not generally 
known. Thirdly, with respect to efud (stylo or peculiarity of 
the arrangement of the notes :) In Dhurpadas there can only 
be simple gamaky but no such quick succession of notes as 
would constitute a jamjam ; in Khealsy —there may be Gamaksy 
but these must be quick enough to be capable of being 
permuted into jamjams. Fourthly: Dhurpadas do not 
admit of any variations (^^)j Kheals —do. With respect to 
subject matter there is no difference between Dhurpadas and 
Kheals, KheaU may be as much descriptive of “the actions of 
gods, exploits of kings and—’* and all that silly nonsense as 
DhwrpadaSy we are told, are. 


^ See p. 25, Sangeetasar. 
f See p. 26^ Sangeeta Sar. 
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In page 36 we find that “the ])eginning of a Tal is called 
hisama and the re»tj sama. The time iiiiermodiatc between 
hisania and sama is Aruighataf and that between «nma and 
hisaina, Atita.** From this description, the reader may be led 
to suppose that a Tal is divided into two equal portions viz— 
Aiutghata and Atita^ while hinarna and sama are two termini. 
We blush at our own ignorance, but we must confess we are 
unable to form any idea of a T'al from this description. We 
had all along been under the impression that Bisamaj Sama, 
Alita and Aivaghata are all measures of time^ or fractional ihms 
so to say, the suin>total of which forms a Tal or compound,, 
Time. But whatever these may be, according to our author 
himself, Bisama comes first, Anaghxita, second, Sama^ third, and 
Atita, last. This arrangement too, the author has followed in 
his illustration of Pat-Tala.* But if we turn to p. p, 40, 
41 the illustrations of the Tetalas shew that Bisama^ Sama, 
Atita and Anaghata is the order of their succession. This 
anomaly (we might say, self-contradiction) plainly indicates 
that Mr. Gosswamee’s ideas of Tale (compound times) are hazy 
and crude, t 

Speaking of Loi, our author says '‘since it has been already 
said that the uninterrupted course of time is Loi, we cannot 
ascertain Loi unless we pronounce, at least four letters «r, 
5t, ^ ; but if we stop after pronouncing ^ and ^ only, there 
would not then be such an amount of time between them as 
can have an uninterrupted course. In pronoundng ^ and 
only, the time between them comes to a rest there.” We 
have translated this passage verbatim et literatim. Let the 
ingenious reader rack his brains to make out its meaning. As 

® See p. 39, Sangeeta Sar. 

Sincere praise is due to the author’s ingenuity in introducing the 
figure of a mariner’s compass (!) in illustration of the TqU. 
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far as we mortals are concernod (for the above ninsi be the 
language of oracles), by Lot is understood the nu)vemmt of 
musical time, which according as it is slow or quick or other¬ 
wise, is called Dhiiria (largo)^ madhi/a (modetalo), Dtniia 
(vivan/)j &c. 

If we do not so summarily dismiss Mr, Gosswainee’s des- 
cription of Loif the only intorproUition our ingenuity can 
devise is that Ijdx cannot be ascertained but by 4 strokes and 
that a Tal cannot but consist of at least 4 units of time deno¬ 
ted by 4 strokes of equal duration. But even on this interpre¬ 
tation (rendered possible by a few remarks scattered hero and 
there,) we are sorry to point out that our author’s analyses of 
Posta and Dadra would be incorrect; for there we are told 
that Posta consists of unequal strokes the total duration of 
which is 3f of a unit, and TJadray 1 + 1^. 

We will now take a cursory view of 'the author’s analyses 
of the Talsj which, to our surprise, are all included in tho 
titeoritieal part of tho work. A Tal is a peculiar arrangement 
of measures of time and equivalent to poetical metres, differ¬ 
ing from the same only in its div^^ions being of accurately 
invariable proportions. To illustrate our meaning, a choutal 
is just similar to an lambic hexametre. A song composed to 
choutal mr st have its bars equal to 6n, where n is any positive 
integer. A description of the Tals therefore relates to practice, 
for no mere description, in tho true sense of the word, of any 
thing natural or artificial can be properly included under 
Theory, The general and absolute conditions of keeping or 
calculating time can indeed bo explained by Laws. The genera¬ 
lised form or the sum-total of Laws is what we would call 
Theory. But a description af the various rules, forms, or 
modes of the different spedes of compound-time can never 
come under that head. Similar objections might be urged 
against the author's including Rags under the head of practice. 
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But let us see whether Mr. Oossswamec has succeeded in des¬ 
cribing the things correctly, no matter vrhether he understands 
the difference between tlieory and practice. We do not under¬ 
stand the advantages of introducing diagrams of Tals^ for we 
know that the compound times of European music, w'hich are 
exactly similar to our Tals^ arc easily comprehended by boys 
from mere descriptions. As regards his analyses, we do not 
hesitatle to say that they are imperfect almost throughout j for 
he only mentions the strokes that compose a Tal without assign¬ 
ing to tliese strokes the time each is to occupy. In his 
analysis of chontal, p. 43, Dhii, Dlia, Dinta, Khe tagi, Binta, 
Tata Khata, Gadi ghina, are only groups of strokes, each group 
occupying one unit of time. The author does not tell us whe¬ 
ther the strokes forming the groups are etpual in duration or 
not, though from our own experience w’e know that some of 
these are equal while others are not. One who has a little know¬ 
ledge of music will therefore be confounded to see the rule 
given at the head of page 43 '^when strokes are met without 
their apportioned time, the reader should make them occupy 
the time marked upon the one immediately before, dividing 
the said time into as many equal parts as will be equal to the 
number of the remarked strokes together with the marked one.” 
and may, from a sight of this, take the strokes to be equal. 
The author’s or rather any man’s practice however would be 
quite the contrary. These analyses therefore are, with a few 
exceptions, all defective. Of the exceptions we may name Am 
or Aronthaka. 

But even though the analytical process observed with regard 
to the is faultless, the analysis itself is incorrect. We are 
told that the 4 measures which make up the Aro'^are composed 
respectively of 3, 4. 3, 4 strokes occupying in all 9 units of 
time. The 3 composing the first measure occupy 1,1, and \ 
units, the 4 composing the second 1 and units respec- 
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iivolv. The third and the fourth inojisures are similar to the 

*/ 

lirst and the second. 

But here the ]nincipal difficulty is that when Mr, Goswiimeo 
or any of his pupils play on the Kettle-drum, JiJiffht units iiih- 
tend Ntii.e, are caught by the hearer. Inde(‘d, Mr. Goswameo 
lias remarked (p 51) '‘that though ^ of a unit in Ara always 
passes unpercidved because of its minuteness, the Ara'^^is not 
really destitute of such strokes ; for if Am and Kaica lee vroro 
each made up of 8 units, then ^^hy a difference of name 


We answer, if ditference of names imply a difference of Time- 
units, there would only be [icrfect hlentity of the I>ham(i v with 
the Jfm'plal, for according to Mr. Goswamee himself each 
consists of the same number of units and the same numb(*r of 


groups. 

liOt not the reader imagine that avo have searched for 
the errors of this publication with a minute eye. 'Vyiien wo 
took up the book wo had not the least suspicion that it 
has so many errors. As Ave have shown, the very first page 
sta«ftiered us, lloAvever unpardonable those errors, we believ¬ 
ed yet that there Avould be fcAver as \\o Avoiild proceed. We can 
however honestly declare that our surprise was literally un¬ 
bounded to see almost every page disfigured with errors some 
of Avhich were eA^en more startling. The space at our command, 
even if we could make up our mind to notion them, all saves 
the author’s reputation to some extent. \Vc have only noticed 
the more flagrant ones in the hope that the author would he 
careful in his next edition to correct them, and thoroughly 
supervise the whole work also by consulting with those who 

know better. 

We will now turn our attention to the much talked of 
Analyses of the Rags in the Sangeeta Sara. It is this upon 
which Ae; author has built his reputation, and it is this for which 
he has earned the laudations of many. It would be al- 
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w(‘ «i '0 suro, to dibtnrb Hicse aniilysos tlwiroforo. Bot 
Oio- interests of iruth and scienc(*, a\c are sure, (xinnot be subor¬ 
dinated to any interests whatever. To be plain, Mr. Gosswainee 
is etpially incorre-et in analysing almost all the Ibigs. Wo 
know that such a statement challenges contradiction and will 
evok(‘ the most d(‘terniined o})posilion t'roni tlie novel school 
of niiisie which the author has created. Without selecting 
the more unknown Kags therefore, we will examine Mr. 
Gosswame's analysis of hnnn Ktfff/iui —a rag sung even, and 
sung w(i should say correctly, hy str(‘(*t musicians of every city 
of tli(? North-west I’rovinees through wliich no have passed. 
Mr, (losswaiTKiO in analysing tman-htJyan notes the ])resenco 
of the Sudh/a (natural) Madhyaimr in that Ihig, tliough he is 
very explicit about the ahscnc(* of the same note in the two 
simples, Immi and Kalyan^ of wdiich Kalyun is compoiinfl- 
(‘,d. Now, we might at once disabuse Mr. Gossw'amee of the 
impression that musical compounds of the kind are like 
chemical compounds so that the j)resonce ol* a catalyctic agent 
is indisjxmsahle on some occasions in compounding substances 
that have a chenucul affinitv. For if it w'cro so, we could 
easily have explained the presence of Sudhya Madhyama as 
due to necessity. From what has been said of Rags, the reader 
can easily understand that the process by which they aro 
compounded is very similar to the usual processes wliich lead to 
general results, hence nothing that was not present in tho 
simj)les can possibly exist in tho compound. Tt is not by- 
addition but by elimimition that such compounds are formed. 

Wo do not w^ish to prolong onr remarks on the Sungeeta Sar. 
We condemn the work, and condemn it the more unhesitatingly,, 
as we heliev(‘ it. is a worthless thing which has been puffed up by 
many nndt'r-liand influences. 


A Punjabi, 



THE DIRECT RAILWAY FROM ENGLAND 

TO INDIA. 


About a yoar ago the project of a direct Railway to Eng¬ 
land was })ofore tho public of London. To say tliiit it was 
leceived favorably, is to repeat what every one who n'ad 
the London papers must have known. Tlie project had received 
t'le approval of the British Goviirnment, and ilie Duke of 
Argyll, it is wdl known, had kiken an interest in the sch(*in<^ 
and had hiulself written or spoken of it culogistieall;y. Tlio 
scheme was proj)Osed by Mr. Villu'rs Sankey, who w.as I’onnor- 
ly Chief Engineer of one of the Ihiliaii Liiws, and who was 
subsequently employed on a section of the Mont Cenis’ tunnel : 
and who w^hon in Franco had enjoyed the confidcnc<i of Ihe 
late Emperor of the French. Mr. Villiors Sankey was the first 
Engineer to propose this scheme, and nearly thirty y(*ars ago, he 
Lid written to the the Right Ilon'ble the Earl of Clarendon 
R. E. who was then Secretary of State for Foreign aftairsw 
He had pointed out w’itli much j^rccision and with some ability 
his great scheme of a direct communication by land whereby 
tho capital of our Indian possessions might be easily reached 
from London within ten days. 

When Dr. Clino was in London tw^o years ago, this sclu'ino 
“was again revived, and that gentleman had suggest(;d some 
deviation from the original plan, utilizing as much as possible, 
tho line which has been commenced by Baron Router in Persia. 
He ^oposed that the Indian British Lino should commence 
from Teheran, the terminus of the Persian Line, and be conti¬ 
nued to Kurraoheo. This modifi(3d scheme as altered by Dr. 
Cline has now, wo believe, been before the Indian and British 
Governments, and although the London Press had written 
strongly in its favor, no decision apjiears to have been made. 
Now that Lord Lytton has arrived in Calcutta, and has taken 
up the affairs of State, it is very desirable that this question 
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should again In* brought forward and discussed. There is no 
question so iin[)ort.*int as tluit which would enable us to eluci¬ 
date the probI(*in by which we may lio]d in check Russian en¬ 
croachment in the East. There are few, indeed, who are likely 
to grapple with it in Tiidia, now that our best men have left ; 
now tliat wo have men wlio cjnre for nothino but self, for 
making money expeditiously and leaving India, and for obtain¬ 
ing, irrespective of the groat common weal, the best places for 
thems<‘lv('s under the Government and then leaving India to 
itM‘lf and the Natives. 

In London, a dinner w'as given to Dr. Cline at the ►Somerset 
Hotel wlicn the subject was di'^eussed, and the speeches made 
were favorahle to the scheme. More recently, the subject was 
touched upon by some loading Engineers in London. 

Most of us know Mr. Ijo\ve’s famous spoccli to be heard at 
regular intervals in wljich he ih'plores that Ins parents should 
have been foolish enough to send him to Oxford to waste his 
time in learning Latin and Gi’eek, when they might, instead, 
have made him something useful, as, for example, a Civil Engin¬ 
eer. It is no doubt both a more useful and a more lucrative 
pursuit to build bridges than it is to W’rito Greek Alcaics— 
which great truth once admitted, it is somewdiat ditlicuU to 
find anything new to say about the glories of Civil Engineering, 
or wo may add, anything old to quote about it. Yet Lord 
Granville, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, true as ever to 
himself, found sometliing new to say, his wits, as he observed, 
being sharpened by a season of lock-out, w'hile the Lord Chief 
Justice found something old to quote. Quod regio in terris” 
asked his Lordship, speaking as an Engineer for the nonce, “nostri 
non plena laboris ? we venture to suggest, tlie Republics of 
South America, Central Asia—^when it is opened, and India, 
where there is still something to bo done and to connect it with 
England and to enlarge its Bailw^iys, Irrigation and Drainage 
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xvorlvs.” Bnt in spite of iliis obvious answer, the eoinplimeiit, 
j)ai(l by his liorJ'^liip was as well timed as his adaptation of 
the old line* was hdicitous. Nor Ic'ss felieilons was Lord Gran¬ 
ville, who congratulated the Kngin(*ers on b(‘ing the first in(*ta- 
phjsicians in the world, inasmuch as, since the world began, 
no body of nnui liad ev(‘r ilone so imieh to abolish, for ordinary 
people as well as thiiihers, flu* all but insuperable ditfioulties 
presented by Kant’s two intuitions of pure thought, time 
and space. The practical abolition of time and spac(‘ is, in 
effect, the whol(‘ duty of the EnginefU’, whose labours, as Lord 
Granville pointed out, have rctluced space to a minimum for 
those who travel by land or sea, and have al)solut(‘ly annihila¬ 
ted time for the jjassage of thought. Should a ‘^ha])py idea” 
be needed, the magic carpet of the “Arabian Nights’^ irresis¬ 
tibly siigg(*sts itsedf. The Civil Engino<w is, after all, the magi¬ 
cian of the Nineteenth century, a magician more eom])(d<uit than 
any genui and far more benevolent, and the Civil Engineer who 
connects England with India will b(^ the best magician of the 
day. When so many opinions hav(^ be<‘n e\press<‘d in favor of 
a project which wc hope to see realized witJun the next decadt*, 
it is much to be regretted that inevitabhi red tapeism inter¬ 
feres, and that objections should be raised, and time lost in con¬ 
sidering and reconsidering proposals wliicli should bo acted 
upon for the benefit of tJie Indian Empire instead of being 
discussed. We believe that if the question is furtlu'r delayed, 
Mr. Sankey will tliroiv up the project in disgust; and that 
the aid which had been so liberally offered to him by the city 
of London will be, if it has not already been, withdrawn. The 
conservative Government of Mr. Disraeli under which Lord 
Lytton has been appointed has already taken one initiatve 
step towards helping India out of its <lifficu]ty in purchasing; 
the Canal. Let Lord Lytton take the next and construct the 
direct Eailway to India. 
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REVIEWS. 


( LINES FOR AN ALBUM. ) 

To wi'ito for a lady’n album 
Is a thin;^ quite out of my way ; 

I ljav(’ placed the bri/^ht book before me, 

But I baA 0 not a word to say j 

I can wriie of eyes that arc azure, 

Of lips lil«5 the rnl)y rod, 

Bui, a thousand wiser before mo 
The very same tliiiif^s have said* 

I do not call tliee an angel, 

1’bongh till no eyes lun^o a gentle light; 

I have soil'd tb(‘ clear page before me, 

And feel in a nervous plight. 

Oh, help me, ye bright-sourd muses. 

Or J shall appear unkind ; 

TJiero'h something I love, fair maiden. 

Far down in thy guihdess mind* 

Like the night-flower gently breathing, 

It sighs to the moon’s pale ray, 

But modestly hiding its sweetness 
From the glare of the ruder day. 

Thou hast given mo token, dearest. 

Of w'orth that all may not see ; 

It unfolds, in thy lowly bearing. 

And is call’d humility. 

REVIEWS. 

Wo Ciinnot do otherwise than ofler a welcome to a new drainil 
entitled “ Jouhane Joginiy'^ the author of which is Babu Gopal 
Chundra Mookerjee. AVe have perused it with interest and 
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ottcntion. It clearly brings out iho dl'iinien amongst the 
native princes, wliich paved the way of Mahomed Gliory to 
Hindustan, and made his conquest of the country easy and 
complete. The author seems to possess some insight inlo the 
human heart, llis description of the sueet'ssive feelings in the 
princely heart of Prithiraj, while a pii.somn’ in ihe hands of liis 
conqueror, is not feeble. When jtatriotism burns in his breast, 
his soul feels like a flaming coal—Vesuvius becins to glow in 
his brain,—lava-streams are running tliroiigh all his veins. 
When Mahomed Ghory conics to sec him, h<‘ is unable to res¬ 
train his fury and indignation. 11c Ijccomes beuihhjn'd--- 
stuniied—stupi‘ficd. Blood begins to circulate like thrilling 
electricity in his veins. After pouring forth the most bitter 
invectives against his foe, he asks for a sword. On a sword 
being given to biin, lie engages in a duel with Mahonu^d, but is 
fatally wounded, A dizziness (jonics over liirn ; he lulls on the 
ground and expires after repeating over and over the vvoi'ds 
Joubane Jogiiii.” 

It seems also the author possessess consiilerahJe j)o\vers of 
writing Bengali in liigh and excellent style. But a fewer simi¬ 
les and melaphors in such a dramatic work, would have enhanced 
the reputation ol' the author as a dramatist. 


Wc acknowledge wdth thanks a copy of Prmuode Canmt, 
which is written by Babu Gouri Chundra Burma. It spins out a 
very beautiful story in metrical verse of various kinds. Wo 
can say with confldcnce that the author possesses the gift of 
poesy, in as much as bis ear has realised the natural rythm 
of the Bengali language. He is sometimes bold and easy, some¬ 
times sweet and sonorous : and, now and then, he discovers to 
the reader beautiful touches of original fancy. 



The PropriHor bffjfi to orhwirh'itpe with thanh.-i the rccripl of 
the folhncintj svhaeripttori'! for the JWittoiwl Afamtj^-ineP 

Dr. J. J. 1\ 6 <) 0 TJio Ilonh'bU* Meor Malionied- 

Ilis Jli;^l)n(‘ss flip Molwinijali iillv J. P. 3 0 0 

of Ihifwji ... f) 0 0 W. C*. 15ojni<‘rjt‘i*/Esqr. () 0 0 

C]|()l>iii (I Diilf Esq. 0 0 0 Bnlm Jiidoo Niilh Son 

Jfi.s 11 iylmoss tlio Molinmjali rJoyjioiv*. • • • 0 0 () 

of’Dolknr 0 0 0 IIiiichiton ]0>^|r. f» 0 () 

Moliaruj.-ili (.Viwfir Iljiroiidni l{;ij;di Sytt.'immd (Pio?«atd 
Kison‘ Sin^ Iliibinloor of Biiliiidoor .1. 1*. (J f) 0 

n<‘ffj;di. ... <i () () ♦). B. iiohorls E^qr. J.p.d O () 

IBs Hlghn<‘Srt, tlio Moliarnjiili (b (\ Duff, E^jr, 0 0 0 

of Tr;i\(‘nc<)r<;. (5 0 O (i. H. W. (\)iinn Esf|. 2 0 0 

Tiio Double J. E. D. In«j;lia I*. (\’irne^y Esi|r. c.s, CJonimr. 

O. R. f> 0 l{oi-Banl_> . .3 0 U 

Tlie Honl>l<‘('ol. Sir-AiHlr(*\v, Balm (»ooroi» Dass Jbniiunjpo 
OlnrlvP i5.K.c;.c.ii.&o. (5 0 0 aj. a. • b O 0 

The Double Sir William, Balm (3inuder Coomar 

Muir K.C.s.i. ... b 1) 0 lb>v. ... b U B 

Balm Joykisscii ]M()ok<‘rj(*o Tli«'Bovd. W. (3. fb. b 0 0 

Oltorpara. (5 B 0 Balms Bha^almtty (3nnn 

T. B. Siokoo Esq. b 0 3 ]MulUok,and Bonodo Boliarv 

A. IB. Bose Esiir. b O 0 Miilliok. • • b B B 

Babu Gopal (_) (Jlioso b 0 B W. E. Watson Es(jr. b 0 0 

N. 1*. INigose Es(p*. of Th(* Honb’le Bomcsli (diundor 

Dacoa ". b B 0 Miltm-. b 0 0 

Nawab Anioorally Kban Balm (loiiri sunkur Doy 

Bahadoor J. J\ ... b B 0 at. a. ... •• b 0 0 

The Double (lom'ral Sir, D. Balm Cdiundy Cliiiin 

Norman K. o. R. 1. b B B Duff.... b 0 0 

Balm Tara C. Golio. b 0 0 W. Dickson E<qr. b B 0 

The Hoiib’le Sir, Bichard M. T. Boarhon Esqr. b B 0 

Garth, Knight (Chief Moulavce Syed Abdool Fufhdi 
Justice.) •• .. b B 0 of 1 )inagoj)oro. <> B 0 

Bai’ah Harondva Krishna. Dob Babu Chunder Kanth Mookor- 

Bahadoor J. P. ... b 0 0 jeo. . b B 0 

Babu Noiu'y Mohun Banner- Babu Hurry Bungso Mooker- 

joo. ... • b 0 0 joe. b B 0 

Babu Mohondra Nath The Honb’lo Rajah Roma 

Dutt • . 18 0 Nanth Tagore c.s.i. 0 0 0) 

Dr. Soorjee Cooiuar Surbo- Babu Bama Churn Banner- 
dicarVji. ... b 0 0 jeo B.L. ... b 0 0 

Balm Amerendra Naiith Babu Brojendra C. Sen3 0 0 

Chutierjee... b 0 0 The Moontazim of Doom- 

Babu Sham Chand roan Raj ••• ... b 0 0 

MLttiT. . b 0 0 Balm Dwarka Nauth 

Geo. M’. Kellner Eeqr.b 0 0 Dey . b 0 0 

^ 7o he Cvniinu€<L ) 
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PoTTiiciANS ratlipr than poets are laboring to dissipate 
the I loud tlut slir< nds the memory of Lamartine. In this age 
of liixLorrnl rein 1) h'a Hons, the step is very laudable, aiid.no 
pe’>»on uas better calenlated for that delicate duty than his old 
frli iul» Eiiic-l If c:ou\p, uho has deliirrod one of Ins inconipara* 
I le p////,<»«/^s .it the 3-*orto £*.nijt Slaitiu theatre, to inaugurate 
ft iwili) iil uibsciiptjon to rii-o a munninent to Laniaitine. It 
is no easy task to U'.dertsiko the delence of Lamartine who 
vras once ‘o pojmlar but alnio'^t lorgott**n during bw old age. 
Y«‘'Aw cooUl injn^iue ictu o linn an obolus as a poet, and 
it is as si(h the <-iiL*hf tiphr n is destined to do honor. Tbs 
anthot of Mpditafiou^^ the Harmohios^ tho^ RficuetUemmBy and 
Jocelyn^ uierns a stitne. Hia first poetic.«! produetiuns were 
Lis hi'tt, wi.(ro iiejiralion is mixed ulth thst fieshness uhich 
8] lings from youth, and tl at btiCngih wlich is the offspring 
of maturity. The Jienm <d‘ Lain.iitmo nrl ‘ippily was not 
to be a poet but a Matisuinn ; to be a Napoleou wjUuiUt 
a Bwoid.’^ This jireocs upation can be traced in hn earliest 
letters. He was a \iKtuaury, but ho bad a presentiment 
the 184$ Heroin (ion, and of the lole therein reserved for him 
|o play. After his brilliant dthut and stormy life, b|s death 
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was sadness itself; his hesltb was undermined bj a laborious 
bid age, and bin mind darkened by bitter sonrenirs. He 
desired that no di^ourse be pronounced over his tomb—a tomb 
next to bidden in a sinuosity of one of those valleys cele> 
brated iu bis poetiy. The eclipse made around his name is 
disappearing. Divested ot political associations, Frtince begins 
|o remember the poet who charmed the beginning of this 
bentnry, and will still delight its decline. One has to search 
Ifixr the orator, historian, and statesman in Lamartine ; there 


was in him after all only a poet, yet the grandest of the ge 
and the greatest in his language. But ainbilion, ennui, 
pride, and the thirst of power, become so many caprices of 
%is genius. During three months, by the infiuonce of his 
elcM^uence he governed as he pleased, a people, a prey to tlio 
flibsi violent passions, to the blind excitations of parties, and 
]the terrible counsels of hunger. The QiiondinSf respecting 
^hicli there is such difterence of opinion, M. Legouve des- 
'i^btis to be simply the work of a poet who sees the grand 
days nf the Revolution through his imagination. The Cirondina 
V not an apology for the Reign of Terror, but a vindication 
of the Republic, presented under a poetic form, purified in 


ieing detached from the atrocities of which it has been the 
yiotim, and that many labor to make it the accomplice. On 
ot^r hand the book has been described “ as gilding the 
'j^lotine, and poetising the executioner.” An a man, Lamar¬ 
tine was all contrast and harmony; with aristocratic elegance 
Wa? associated “princely negligences” j his eloquence in the 
^btino was fnll of words struck as some medals, and his ideas' 


sparkling pictures. His enormous debt# 
^nd the humiliatious ho had consequently to undergo hour 
^4 on his reputation. Strange, these debts cannot be ex* 
^idned altogether by his extravagance j he had no wants j he 
p^as an tober as an Arab ; he potsesned no luxurious 
iiad a weaknois only for carriage horseg and was devoid:/^ 


-■ ! r 
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vice. There was profasion in his charities, the proceeds of 
loao9, but as M. de Saint-Marc Girardtn observes of Lamar« 
tlino'fl debts, " I know a great many persons whe have made as 
muuli, but who have not made the Meditation§,^* 

One of the most prominent facts connected with the resur-* 
rectiou of Italy, is the revival of her hieiaiiire, and the struggle 
between the French and Oerman Schools for supremacy in the 
Peninsula. Now there was a time when Italy lived almost uniquely 
on the literature of France ; when she dovouied in secret!^ 
romances of Sue and Dnm'i'», and interpreted in her theatres); 
only the pieces of Scribe. Her new poets imitated Lamartindtif 
her patriots translated Beranger in petty seditious strophes, and 
Paulde Kock was to be found on every night table, and it wat 
through the transparent prose of M Cousin that serious Italian 
readers beoamo acquainted with the iihilosophy of Hegel. M* 
M irc Moiiiiier admit*!, that the occupation of Home led to tho 
Italians transferring their sympathy fiom Franco to Geimaoy, 
While the Obas^epots were w'oving maivels at Montana, and the 
Corps L"gidatif was indulging in ' Nevors,” Italian youths were 
talking about |^hcnomenalogy .ind quoting Scliopenbaner; ex* 
plaining to thoir muse, at the age when tbc\ i uly qn t her, how 
lioing and non-heing are e^attly the same th.ng, .»nd the potni 
where the objective and the subjoctivo ab^orb each other and 
become ident'cal. Italian sympathies are more, instinctively French 
than German, and commence to return to their Iiaiin sister.** 
Italy like France is only moderately orcupied with religioilf 
qnestions, and the absence of connections is said to encourage 
toleration. Both nations will never be protestaut, because diosft 
who believe dispense with reason, and those who reason waives 
faith. Italian and French society have much in common ; neither 
would place a mifilaire above a man not in uniform, nor a baron 
above a man of wit; the greater part of French dramas and 
romances might, afiter a few changes, be adapted to Italian tastes* 
The first of lta!y*s eontomporary writers, Maozoni, avows hi$ 
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fyredileetion for France in nnmistakable terms, as also the pojrtilar 
writer, Fdinoudo de Amicis. There is a marked *teiidency at 
present m Italy for poetry and the foundation oi Reviews ; tho 
■ jatter ooimt the ablest men in the nation nmonof their contnbiitora. 
After the Ten Thousand of Xonophon, vio lia\o the I miUe vf 
garibaldi, wbidi e\pry Italian it a point to read, never to 

t^ztioize, Gaiibaldi loves libert}, but lt*ily is his doiiiinau^ 
passion. 

Xt is to M, Raseh, a Pn^oion (f ihe Xltin Hone class, 
that We are iiicebted for reliable infiimation ou the pieseut 
condition of Monlene^ro—a piinv.ipalit\ or rather aii|ublu ai'n- 
tined to pl»y an iinfurtant loh in tho cuilizat on«t il,c L'st. 
So little is Montenegro ie;raidMl, that the ‘Mi n al ot Dip- 
, lomacy” which leg’steis the 'no^t ui Ci nnmv, i^n ca 

the existenee of Piince Xuil.is j\I Llust't lu In*- i.ni) is as 

severe in his judgments on Monteuegio at» ht i ^noi.'iUol its 
condition, for ho draws his inloi.-n u'on ^loiii cxplodwl .lutl outies. 
For the majority of reader^, Montenegro i>» vj nouj liious vvuli 
’ brijgaudago, saiiguinaiy lonilints, and aweakiessfri hi ng off 
Ttirk*8 iiosesj and decorating puMu ulihces v^i li'J i ik’‘-i end 
just as tittitors were onee similarly honoifd in Jiuipc Lui, 
OommunkatioDS are being rapidl} opened up b tween Oiitmn, 
’^the capital of Montenegro, and the world ; te.ids aie upl.uing 
bridle and foot paths. The ab^enee of ro^ti mo, oi it»(\‘Kiuo 
refinement, are with publicists the proof-ot iiifeia r cuih/itun s 
and the Montenegrins fare bettor when judged tiaii bticets 
and their houses. Thiity yeais ago hie was peihups leudai 
-aad patriarchal at once 9 the council of tho nation was (ompobtid 
•af chiefs armed to ihe teeth, who met m a ihanil et whcic a 
ftone was the only seat. All is now changed ; the p<iln< e and 
iCaate are aecoiding to modern ideas of comfoit imu Ifxui)’ j the 
efegrnphisan institution, and tic country is a member oi the 

union. Primary schools aie rapidly springing up, az*d the 
schools afford a first and a high class tmining for 
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tOEcherB. M. Easch avows some of the village scliooU might 
serve ns models for similar estnblislimeiits in Prussia and Austria* 
PI13 sical and military exercises keep pace with tho acquisition 
of mental knowledge, and hatred of tho Turk is almost an ele¬ 
ment in the national religion. The uiniy is trained according to 
mucI(M’ii jiiinciplos, and its armament embraces the latest improve¬ 
ments. Tho ceiitial prison contains only 67 criiuiunl**, not one of 
whom is umlergoiiig a punishment for robhery ; tbeft is viewed 
as the most i-liameful of erimes, and is lopio'-sed by tho most 
degr.nl iij[ of sentence's, ilje bastinadnf Tho anu liorations arc tho 
n.itai'il conscqucmc ot tl.e reigning Pilmo Nicolas having been 
odiKMied in Pari', and at Fne^to, 

W. du'tavc r.nbb.iid ui TIio History of coulemporary 
Lit'natui' I’l Bpa.n, ’ aiijiplles a want. Fon of a Spanidi lady 
azid odnc-ited in Piiri''', li« returned to M.iJnM and Set illo after 
the compleliunoi bis very brilliant htudits. Horan tbns nut happily 
only approci.iU the literature of »^[>:iin, but* i:i addition, knows 
the language and genius of its ptopk* while being familiar w’fth 
tbeli bai its, .ind «yinpailielic with national cvcjits. Every writer 
that Spain lias produrcil hineo a eeiituiy is appreciated with 
j ’'gincjii—11 .velists, dramatists, poets, bistoiians, economists^ 
jdiil isivnher-', anl jou-nalists ; accoinpiiiied with exact and 
elegant citations from tbeir works, di-'plaving tho majesty of 
Spnni.sh j#rose, ajid ilie delicacy of its poetry.. The author repit- 
dinUih tho niclliod of iincstigating an anthor\'i private life, (be 
better to fathom bis genius j ho a’lrns to discover what tlio writer 
feels, wishe«, and above all to what political party he belong#. 
In a short iutrodnotion M. Hubbard hbows that ankh literatnr# 
isfil^tn debtor to Latin Murces, and was then nourished by 
national traditions and developctl liy contact with the Ea^t, the 
Arabs and the Jews. Yet the heroic and sampltions Spain which 
dominated Euiope was, from tho sixteonth century, devonre<i 
by iucnrahlo poverty. Below a court w bich swallowed up the 
^inet of Mexico and Peru, was a ianiished nation a woild of 
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, i4r«nitnrers and beggars, 6 thlj, covered with vermin, living «B 
4 iharity, the gamine table, and robberio^i. Hence the contrast 
iBO i>oworfiilly depicted b> Murillo—a Viigin, a real queen of the 
world, with a head in heaven crowned with angelh, vihile near 
lier, seated on tho steps of a catliedial, is a poor infant in 
tqualid misery, and devoured by vermin. In 1808 Spam suffered 
much, but it was in d sense one of her most glorious dates* 
iBuropo had her eyes then on Cadiz, where orators and poets 
Were refuged : Southey and Lord Holland then translated the 
Cid and Schlegel pronounce Galderou to 'le tlie Bible of romanti¬ 
cism. Since 1808 espeeially, tho struggle in Spanish literature is 
between tho ancient and the modern spiri*, between traditions 
catholic and monirilul, and tendencies liberal and pliilo’^ophic, 
^Cho various political revolutions, Bonding all statesmen and 
ftll litleratmrs turn by turn into exile, liare served to introduce 
sinto the eonntrv on their rctnin, the ideas of *nodun morjoss 
so familiar to England and France, the republican tbeories of 
America and Switzerland, and oven tho philosophy or GI ruiany, 
l^erdinaiid VIT., like Njpolcan HI., killed true literature, bnt 
with tho advent of libeity under Isabella it revived, and since her 
expulsion, its advance has be'^u rain’d and nrofo ind. The m* u pro¬ 
duced eince 1868 are espetially studied, and toweling piomlly 
is Oastelnr tho poet, historian, above all, tho orator—the Lamar¬ 
tine of Spain. M Hubbard demonstrates in a remarkable 
manner, bow groat is the difference when genius obeis its 
untrammelled inspirations, and what it costs when sacrificed 
t 9 tho caprices of f.isbion, the impulses of nmbitim, and the 
obsequiousness of couits. 

France presents a vast opening with tho prospects of stio*» 
twSs, influence, glory and fortune, to a great novelist, to a 
fomauctVr who would anpply a num irqus public surfeited and wearjf 
with mediocre works, with sterlbig talent. The plooo is Vacant 
hISelco 1 ^ long time, either through deaths or abdications. The 
||w«.survivors, as qomotimes happened to Homer himself iiw 
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«ltmil>ering in their ^jlory and remake With Im§ of vigor tho 
'RuikH to \vlii'h t!uy o^^o their repiitutiou. There arc nosuo^' 
cesftoi^ to AU\and('r Duma-, Balzac, .m (icor4« oaiid, not 
;bai authors are wanting, hut the hoW oi’ diicovory aeoina tO 
ue exhausted ; tho last f'ars ha\e been oh-anert after the harvest, 
Btraugc, the n>oie the soil is rxl.ausiid, the gieater is tho 
Dumber of laborers who appear. Yet the^c laboicrsaio neither 
deficient in talent nor ability ; they ibe} eop), they 

inventV but they nevetf observe. Tbc subjects for romancc». 
are not exhausted, for the lypes of humanity aie nnmberloso 
and the lunnite viuu't.v of nioiuland poliliral revolutions inceglK' 
nntly ni^pcar m evniojuo. But it isrtqmbite to ob-ti vc nature, and 
seize, tin I fix her tr.pi-foimaUon-.. M. Hector Malat is .i novelist at 
a class ii.eitiing to be itad. Heiuvi*- clejaits from reality, 
observes p..l.eiitl>, and (k’sciiUs taubiully ; bisstvlo is sober, 
exact. His writings are charming treatises on sui ial phiioFcphy 
and thus in his L. Auberae du Movdey he ].aifitB Paiisian inauuora 
at the moment of tho 1867 ifixliihilion, the most cunoub epoch 
in the conttnipoiai> histoiy of France, being the culniinating 
point ill the deceptive pio-peritv ot the fetcond EHi}»ire. The 
hero is one Colonel Cbrmherlain, an Anunieun, twenty timea 
millionaire, as are all Americans in romances. He alighte 
at the Grand Hotel—that Auberge du Moudfy is confused, dazzled 
disgusted, at tho society he thcie cnceviiters ; intriguers 
women without mannerf, debauches, and diijies. He finds tefuge, 
and morality in Ute home of an honest work man, admires liis haran* 


gues on the rights of mun^ and finishes by mairying h» 
daughter. Now the commune has caused many to chatige 


^heir opinion respecting the auaterties ot tlie working classe»< 
A writer of fiuo and deUciate talent who signs ^.h. Bcntz^i 
has published three excellent atones ; where imagination is freidi 


and sentiment real : Sous le masque^ the best, is a study of eveiy 


day manners, sketched with a remarkable lightness of tondi 
^ ii a pimple toncliiifg history of love* and the Ftplir 
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4e Mf an exquisite recitd of Bretagne mannersi recalling 
Oeorjjo Sand, full of grace, color, elegance. Tiio most witty 
1101 cl that lias appeared since a long time, in Des Gnma^ by 
Leonce Dupont lull of lino oh^ei\alum and executed with art, 
‘ III Mine AI Hand’s frtrnoge li>\e tliero is a nioial, a devotion be- 
• fitting oar age. Perliaps it is ratlior a paycho1ogK.»l stinlv 
than a rom.niee, for the action is almost nil ; Int iiom the fhst 
lino to the last, the author causes to pass helore onr eyes, a 
series of picqnant pictures, of emotional^ scenes, of sparklmg 
dialogues. From being a bad pobtu laii, M. Dapont hi« became 
fin excellent and piomising no\clist M. Aljlioine DanclcL’s 
name alone is hUuiodit to recomin md his Con Vs du Luudi, 
^lort h^dori/»Upit, of four or five pages at most, full of charm 
and iiioxcment, of incidents cwimcc'^fl uilli i.icj mi >,< wuicr 
1870-71. The autbvm 1 is only a few lines to blot, Lis pei'.oiiai 
political views on th.it tragic event. 


SCIENCE. 

M. SiONOli, an oxpciioni ed xileiinai’v surgqon, ralK altenioii 
to a fact hiiviiig an important beaii*.g upon the public ln‘;iJ h. 
He establl^hevl b} iiui.icious cxpeutiif in', tb-it cannot be question¬ 
ed, that the blood of healtli) animal*', killed or u^pl^ \iaU d, and 
taken in thedeejdy sfitoJ veins ot tbc svstmn sixteen boms after 
death, acquires poi«sonous properties of an cx'ieme ciieigv. Thus 
the blood of a healthy horse so kdlod and ••o t..kcij, dt\-.tiove(l 
iu some hours, sheep nn<l goats vvliuli had been inoculated wuli it 
to the extent of eight r drops. Kq ia!I} i.liMng<‘j tins Idood so 
texical, present^ none of tho apparent charaetcii^tics of put 1 ^o^e^ 
lion, either in odor or aspect. I’lie irficroscopc fads to duft'ac- 
ikibnalcules, at all times easy te recognize by their dimensions and 
,their immobility, and that are pioscnt in the blood of animaU 
dead from carbancle. The conjeoturo may be raised, does the 
lilipod in ihe.deep seated veins come in contact with tlie iutestiual 
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leases in the coune of sixteen hours.'? In anj caie the cxme 

which renders the blood of ft slain healthy animal poisonous it 

obscure. That ot which yesterday wc were ignorant, we know today, 

viz, the blood of the surface veins after death is inofTonsirc, that 

of the voins profoundly situated is moi tal, w hen sheep and goats 

are inoculated with it ; also the blood of these animals so affected 

becomes only venomous after their death. What is true for sheep 

&c., may not be an error for other animals, or e\en for human 

beings. Surgeons and butchers i un not a little danger, and may 

not also cooks espeeiallj’^ during the season for game ; a few drops 

« 

of blood from a hare or a pheasant falling on a slight puncture 
of tl)e hand, might ijjodnco a grave accident. It is not uiicom^ 
Dion for persons to suffer from an abcess, after preparing game a 
little high. In pre‘«enro of this new \irn«!, prndeneo is necessary* 
The hospitals of P.iris now administer quinine only in the 
new form—bromhydrate—and alwn^ a ns an injcLtion under the 
skin, instead of internally. The new salt snoeecdsuhero sulphate 
of quinine has failed the injection iaUea plaeo ono hour before the 
access of fever, and the solution, if alcohol produces local irritatioUi 
can be varied with citric acid and water. The discovery of the 
extraorch’nary sudorific properties of the Brazilian plant,Jaborandi^ 
about twelve months ago, continues to bo confirmed. Half a 
quarter of an ounce of the leaves, steoperl in five ounces of boiling 
water, w ill produce in tbo course of tbii ty iniimlcs, a profuse 
perspiration that will endure two hours, representing a loss in 
^e weight of the body, from 10 to 18 ounces. Salivation in¬ 
creases at the same time as the perspiration, being foi ty iiraes 
greater than when the body is in a state of repose. The ordinary 
secretion of saliva is only half an ounce per hour. The rejected 
saliva is very rich in alkaline salts, tbo corbonates and chlorides 
especially; the secretions of the eyes and nose are also aug¬ 
mented. The curative properties 'of jaborandi are incontestable 
in the case of acute rheumatism and rheumatio gout; bronchitis , 
und asthma have also been sensibly ameliorated by this medi- 
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MURfint. Tbd active principle of the leaves haa beei) prepared| 

Jhe nlkaloid being called pilocorpbie. 

Dr. Tr»})ier,'whose writings on medical electricity are esteemed, 
examines the affliction of the dumb. He states in bis paper 
iwd before the Academy of Sciences, that bo believed in cbildren 
being deaf and dumb from their birth as a matter of course. 
On conversing with the Director of an asylum, ho was astonished 
to learn that not more than oue>fifth of the afflicted wore so 
born, the remaining four-fifths becoming so, and suddenly, 
between the ages of two and threo years ; that the symptoms < an 
be.Roted with exactitude, and which correspond with the disord¬ 
er—rickets—principally of those infants really born blind. The 
inmates of the asylums for the deaf and dumb in Paris are 
l^sUied to their duties by sound of drum, which they hear** 
l»y means of their stomach—the vibrating air making itself felt 
jthere. The same cause may explain, why in many schools 
pnpils are awakened by the practise of stamping on the floor 
the dormitory. Tagliacozzi, a celebrated surgeon of the 
sixteenth century, is considered as the discoverer of the process 
of grafting a nose. When the executioner cut off the nose of 
a condemned^ and so satisfied justice, a surgeon picked up the 
organ, readjusted it on the patienL who subsequently appeared 
vWith only a slight scar. •The University of Bologna, where 
fagliacosri taught, erected after his death in 1553, in the 
ntiB|p]iitbeatre of anatomy, a statiio representing him with a 
ttdso in his hand,, Garongeot was not the less considered as all 
Impostor, but unjustly so, for having in 1731, grafted the 
-everod portion of a nose that had been bitten off in a fight or 
^jldisnppeared in a duel. Dr, Gillebertd Hercourt has just succeeded 
pn grafting tlio severed part of a drunkord’s nose, sixteen honix 
Wtef the accident, A few years ago he was equally snoeess^nl 
the nose was lopped off In a duel. 

| French bread is famous for its excellence, as pleasing toi^O 
ib'f Mitis grateful to the palate; yet M. Baceof Keuohatel^ k 
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distinj^uished chemist, is of cpinioo, it is inf6tior*to ihafcmsdt 
in the United States. In Enrope the hakiuji; of bread is generall^f 
a very simple process. Tho dough would be too hearj foi 
digestion if leaven were not added to induce fermentatlotl. 
The fermentation transforms a poition of the starch of the 
wheat, that is, of the dour into alcohol and carbotil* 
acid. Wiien put into tho ovon, the fermentation of the 
dough is arrested, and the heat causes the bubbles of the 
carbonic acid to dilate ; this gas distends in conseqiienoa 
of the dough producing all those little cavities which impatl 
lightness to tho bread. The elasticity of the bread is due to ibOt 
gluten in the flour, and the more it contains of gluten, 
more the bread will be digestive and nutritive. In Franco, the 
leaven employed is either darn or a portion of the old fermented 
dotSgh, the latter most generally. It is essential to watch 
that the fermentation be not excessive, as in such cases the 
alcohol would be changed into vinegar and the bread spoiled 
fhe action of dough l(*avcn is slow, uncertain and capriciofte^ 
the American leaven, is prepnted from bops, and the fermen*** 
tation is instantaneous. A handful of fresh hops is put into a 
quart of water, boiled, and strained through linen. In large 
bakeries, this solution is mixed with eleven pounds of flour 
and the latter wetted with lukewarm water to obtain the nec«h 
sary consistency. In the case of households, the solntion of 
hops is worked up with maize flour and potato fecula;wheft 
a thick paste is formed, it is slowly dried, then broken into^ 
small morsels placed in a paper bag, and suspended from tho 
ceiling of a dry room. One bandful of this mixture is added 
to five of flour, the dough to be thickened according to tastet 
' the thinner the paste, tho lighter the bread. The method appeal^' 
i^ost reasonable, simple, and as reliable as it is expeditious. H* 
gace states that there, exists in tho cones of the hop, aw aloo* 
JloUo fonnent more energetic then what is to be found in bam i 
V gOi ferment it -solnble in water, and possessei the peenUarity 
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of resistiDg the action of boiling water. In the prooeis of 
brewing) according to the same chemist, the hops do not act 
at an antiferment through thoir tannin and essential oil, bn^ 
bj rapidly transforming the sugar into alcohol and precipitating 
the ferment arising from the alteration of the gluten. 

Since several years, the ptoblems connected with the con¬ 
ditions of life at high altitudes have occupied much attention. 
Two physiologists, Messrs. Mai cel and Loret, bare studied the 
effects of mountain climbing on the temperature of the human 
body, at heights varying from 5 to 14 thon''and feet. They 
found that the temperaturo of tho body was diminishod by nearly 
two degrees. This was explained by increased respiration 
necessitating a greater consumption of caloric, and the muscular 
exertion being augmented ; so was also tho production of caloric, 
the latter representing tho transformation of force. Professor 
Forel of Lausanne takes a different view. Now the hum&n 
body-has a marvellous functional activity. Is it netessary to 
^*5roduce heat f Itpioduces it. Fever patients plunged in cold 
baths, as Liehermeister has shown, dcvolopo greater heat; 
Without movement, without muscular contiaction, the body it 
may be said, defends itself. Hauleuhatn has demonstrated 
- that by simple contraction, Iho musclo can normally produce 
more heat than if subjected to manual exercise. When not 
too fatigued, a musclo warms itself by simple contraction ; hence 
why the body is able to resist, for a certain time, a cold bath ; 
A shiner will indicate tho moment when tho body ceases to 
produce sufficient caloric to meet the loss of same. M. Forel 
compares a man during a mountain ascent to a machine lack- 
^ jngAufficiont fuel : ]>laciug tho bnlb of tho thermometer under 
the tongue nndi closing tho mouth, an operation requiiiiigten 
/iminntes at least, lie docs not consider an exact measiiremeitt 
oven the reading of a thermometer when strapped against 
' ilie upper pat t of the foreai m—it is too far from the centrgi 
)ii'‘ieixiperature of the body, and the more the surface of the body 





bd exposed^ the mere, the blood recedes into the depths of ihe^ 
system. M. Ford has found from niinierous cxpenuients, that 
the temperature of the body increases \\ iili the aseendinjr of a 
mountain^ the morora])]dly if that ascent ho abrupt. A more or less 
lon^ fast does not affoct the result. Iua\^ord, animal heat ii 
developed during the ascent as well as the descent of a moun tain $ 
also^the animal body docs not resemble a machine, where heat Is 
synoTiymous with force, aud the bod^ draws not only on the food 
taken but also on itself, hieh exjdains ssh} <\cirise diminishes 
the fatty matters of the s} stein and consequently tlio weight of 
the individual. 

M. Oamillo Flamraarion does not admire the calendar, and 
astronomically speaking, tlie Chi istiim era m\ ented 532 years 
after the birth of Jesus Christ, (he Jewish era whuh reckons 
from the creation of the world, the N.ibon.issar, to 8 . 13 ' nothing of 
numerous others—Chinese, Japanese, Afiican, arc not abholutely 
exact, and none will bo durable thn ugbont the history of the 
future ages of our jilanct. The least intoneef was the Repub-" 
liean Calendar, beeanso the first d.iv of each sear the first of 
Vendemiairpy wis the day of the autumnal cquiuov:. and founded 
on precise knowIcdgo of the eaith’s inoccuunt lonnd the sun* 
But it had the international ineoncciiieiuo ot fixing the first 
Meridian at l*aris, which no iuicign nation bked. The diificulty 
of making a regular calendar is owing (0 the earth’s annual 

“ C* ^ 

rotation lieiiigaecomphshcd in 3(33 di>s, sax honi«>, less 11 ininutos 
and 12 ^ seconds. It is this fiaction that is the cause ot all 
the embarrassment ; had it been the c\en six hoin", th?re 
would ha\c been no necessity in 1582, lor calling the daj lolJowIng 
the foiiith of October, tbe filteenlb, incite ad of the filth, nor 
:fi[)r tbe English people 170 j^eais later, to demand of Lord 
Chesterfield, “ give ns back our throe mouths I” as his bill fixed 
tbe ccmmieiieeiiK'iit of the year, at the first of Januaiy instead 
of the 25th March. Bespit© the Recurring Leap jears, there will , 
atOl be an accumulated error of 2 days and 10 hours in 10 > 0 b 0 
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which we can leave to our descendants to correct if they 
ftel its inconvonionce. Before 100 'centuries, however, it Is not 
inkpofisiblo that the earth will be a little nearer to tire sun, and 
Jlis revolutions being more rapid, the year will bo shorter. Had 
the Republican Calendar even been maiutainod, n difliculty would 
arise in the year 144 of its era, on the eqamo?c arriving at 
midnight by the meridian of Paris ; it would be perplexing to 
decide about now year’s day. Under tho Capetian Kings it was 
usual to commence the j'car at Easter, but it hapiiened that in 
some years, 1347 for example, there were two Aprils. According 
to pure astronomy, neither the year nor the day commences 
nnywhore on our globe. Were tho earth composed of a single 
» continent, inliabite I by a uniform people, speaking the same lan¬ 
guage, one would bo very embarrassed to fix the longitude where 
one^day commences and another cuds. The transition would be 
“^everywhere and nowhere. In travelling eastwards round the 
world, we gain a day, and lose one in the opposite direction. If 
^^‘thoTJalendar of our little planet be complicated, that of others is 

, not loss so. In the world of Jupiter, the year consists of 10,455 
' 'days, and four s|>oeieB of months : in Saturn, of 25,069 days and 
eight kinds of months. In Venus, the seasons are frightfully 
! incoagruous, and in the case of Mercury, theyj succeed w’ith such 
^ |rapidity, that one falls at each instant from the Dog days into 
' 4he depths of winter. 

M. Hebert, professor of geology, draws attention to his inves¬ 
tigations on the chalk strata between Fecamp and Paris, which 
from its uniform thickness, pre*supposes an extension under the 
, straits of Dover. Now these strata not being impervious, the 
^^fttccess of the submarine tunnel may he compromised by infiltra^ 
|,|] 0 iis. What Enginpers be states,'onght^to most consider is, not 
■ the discovery of a rock bed impervious to water, but means to 
iiKtfnbat leakage from the sea. 

RPeofewor Jobert, of tihe ooUego of Dijon, now in-Brtsil,'dram 

trovolling orabi of thnt oonnbjr, ,rUeb Imt# i 
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ierresirUl rAther than an acqnatio ezlatenoe. Tbej are proiriddK 
with gillS) which they make the duty for lungs; tlieir respiratery 
chamber rontains water in place of air, and they renew the latter 
by veritablo movements of inspiration and expiration. They have 
also 4 special apparatus which permits the blood to return to the 
heart without passing by the gills. 

M. Claude Bernard pursues his important investigations on 
the formation of sugar in tho blood. In 1855 he demonstrated^ 
that the liver after being extracted from the li\ing animal, and 
epeatedly washed, continued to produce sugar for ak ''si tain 
time. He states a similar phouomonon takes place after fruits^ 
have been gathered. It was fimeily maintained that the body 
could only form sugar after death, and diabetes was regarded ak 
the commencement of death. Tliose who supported this view 
failed,to show that the blood did not contain sugar. Claude 
Bernard affirms, that except lin the embryonic stage, all blood 
contains sugar, and nearly all tissue has the property of forming it» 


REFLECTIONS ON WATER. 

Not much in childhood, it,is true, 

Clear element, I courted you. 

For purpose of flbliition. 

I held not (touching hands and face,) 
Thafdirt is matter out of place”, 

A question worth solution. 

Yet, though I did not care to dip, 

I loved you I For I swam my ship 
Upon your bosom gaily. 

You’d frogs and tadpolee too : I felt 
YhflJ they were meant for boys to pelt**' 

And yon’d the tribe call’d icaly. 
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How oil> intent on roach and dace^ 

Beside yon have I ta’en by place, 

Your finny public vexing 

With lines :—not such as now I spin ; 

Ihey ended in a crooked pin, 

And not a rhyme perplexing. 

How often did I peer and gaze, 

And search yonr depths for water-fays. 

In lipple and in dimple : 

% 

Till fancy painted what I wished, 

And I beheld them, ns 1 fished 

\V ith gentle, being simple. 

How oft with fiicnds and pin} mates too, 

I’ve watched the tiny, impish crow 

’Among the fiag loots glide in I 
Wo saw them, those aquatic elves, 

As jdainly as wo saw ourselves 

lioversod Uio glassy tide in. 

Alas I now I am older grown, 

My childhood’s quick belief has flown, 

Worn out in worldly scrimmage I 
Befiection^s altered for the worse, 

And hints at many a sad reverse. 

More strange than watery image. 

Sunshine has given place to shade. 

My pleasant prospects quickly fade— 

Each day theyVe getting duller. 

Life’s landscape darkens. E’en my viewi 
dn water lose their early hues— ^ 

Though 4one in water-colour. 
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Ifc is a thing ofi wets m} check— 

A thing that makes my spirits weak— 

A thing that damps my aidour— 

A thing for which I have to pay 
On eveiy other quartoi day, 

(Tlicri's nothing to console in 

The thought that if \ou're in arrear « 

ThejTl cut it off) a thing, oh, dear I— 

A thing to make a hole in I 


BENGAL LAND SETTLEMENT PROBLEM. 

*tHit Editor 

NATIONAL magazine: 

De\r Sir, 

. I have just rccei\ ed } our Magazine for December last, aad 
I y ould wish to say a few words with reference to your remarks 
on the Bengal land piyblem. „ 

1. You attribute the comparative exemption of Bengal fr<w| 

famines, to the influence of the permanent settlement. I would 
he disposed to trace the exemption lathei to the less liability 
of Bengal to be visited by diouglit, I do not swk to lay 
the sins of famines at the doois of the zamindars, but I dp 
think it haid that the other provinces of India should bo called^ 
upon to pay the cost of Bengal funines as well as of Uieir own 
when one of the objects of the settlement was to avert famineo 
t>r provide food for the relief of famine. ^ 

2. I regret you do not* reply directly to n^ figures ani 
facts. Is it equitable that Bengal should ednfributo so much less 
to the revenue in proportion to area and population than tlie 
other provinces—not to apeak of the advantage on the side of 
Bengal in point of productiveness ? Take fdr instance the area; 
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|)Opulotion anJ land revenue of the North-west and the Punjab) 
End coin}>arc them with those of Bengal. 


Bengal 

Aron 230,000 Sq : miles 

^op: 64 millions 

'Iftovenue Rs. 3,65,00,000 


w. ttj. p, Punjab 

80,000 P Sq: ms 101,000 Sq ; ms 
30 millions 9^ millions 
Rs. 3,68,00,000 Rs. 1,76,00,000 


Is this an equitable distribution ? I need hardly allude to 
the weakness which the above state of things imports into the 
country’s system of finance. That alone would render necessary 
E revision of the terms of the Bengal land settlement were there 
no other reason for a reconsideration of them. 

I have only one word more to say. You assume that I 
estimate the compensation to be paid to the zamindars at 265 
millions. This is a mistake. I do not propose that Government 
.#liould dispossess the zamindars, and take over their estates 
bodily, but only that Qovernmet should acquire a greater sluxre of 
the rent and participate in any increase in the same way aq in 
the other provinces. To acquire this share not more than a sum 
equal tax fourth of the whole value of the land might be needed’-— 
that is a fourth of 265 millions. The amount of compensation 
ito be paid would of necessity depend on the extent of interest to 
ht acquired. 

I shall be glad if you will correct the impression produced 
by the remarks in your December M^igazine, by giving this letter 
a place in your next number. 

I am yours faithfully 

J. HECTOR, 



« EVILS OF KOOUNISM. 

a Kaolin Brahman*^ 

Excuse me, dear reader, ilio space allowed to me in tlHd 
Magazine is not ample: so exclaims the dever writer of an article 
measuring full tea pages of the Bengal Magazine, when hii| 
philosophical intelligence fails him just at the se\cuth line of 
the 267th page of tlie first number of 1876. The gentlemiui 
stales himself a Koolin Brahman, and no doubt veiy accurate};^ 
states that the “ third caubc that has helped to do much misebidf 
in this department (the Koolin Brahman ?) is the utter ignoraiioiti^ 
of the recent Koolins to the tenets of the Dharma shastrafiu* 
A Koolin Brahman ought to con'>ider hiin<»eli' fortunate in not 
having a knowledge of the shastras, and being therefore abl4 
to express in mleecha language such an idea at least that ho 
* cannot write out all his thoughts on the degradation of the latek^ 
Koolins because the periodic.il is not Ji bulky one. 0 ^ tenipom ! 
O'mores ! “ Evils of Koolinism” by " A Koolin Brahman !’^ Cer¬ 
tainly the want of a knowledge of the shastras has produced mudh 
mischief to the Koolin class, if it w^re onl^ foi the display of 
western ci\ilization of which *^A Koolin Brahman” has possessed 
him&elf. 

But the bold defiance which the writer hurls at his class, and 
the audacious manner in which he attempts to deprecate oertaixi 
fancied evils in Bengali society, lead us in a serious mood 
suppose that there must be in the article in question facts ^ 
wgaments, which would bear out the imputations that have beem 
made. And therefore we shall examine the paper. The subjeot 
is '^Evils of Koolinism,*' and one would expect tlmt they moat 
have been set forth, and their remedy proposed, flit the writer 
proceeds thus: "the absurdities, such as polygamy of male* 
life-long celibacy of females, and the like, were innovations 
It is clear from this tiiat thie "absurdities” complained of 
' ^ celibacy, and a number of others whit3h the writer 
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doos not know or^is noi willing to enlarge upon. But 
discussions that have recently passed on this subj<‘ct, eon- 
' ducted as they wcro by men whose knowdedge of the shasfms, 
R^id the customs of the province is exceptional, lea\e& very littlo 
l!^m for a doubt that the number of ^^absurdities” is larger. 


^0 other alternative thciefore dwindles into nothing. And when 
iOhe shoi looming is unknown or not existing at all, people w ould 
consider him to l)e a maniac who would attempt fo improve it. 

Now Koolin-nules prepare ! j ou only w ill has e to undergo 
ithc pain of tlie assault. Your females, hauglih unman jing fe¬ 
males, not submitting to the slighrest degradation of theii patei- 
iml line by unequal mairiage, for '^oino ivason which youi bi other 
does not explain, ha^e seared away the lude bcMeger, l)id he 
"see them as gorgons, and pereeising the thrill that precedes 
^ j^triiaction, has fallen back; or did he feel a sensation as of burn- 
at their iiery sight, and has withdiawn—we cannot say. 
t ^Perhaps he might bo afraid of offending his owna family. Life- 
.IdUg celibacy, rare as such instances are, is, honestly speaking, 
^|jat>of of the coubciottsness of a Koolin female of the exalted 
position of her father’s family in the Bengali community. Our 
^l^fdoion is that su<^ females possess exemplary virtue, and that 
Hieir pride is the chief supporter of that virtue. If celibacy is 
R& '^absuixlity” it is much suporior in its nature to w idow-hood. 

to ^eak against both those systems is not to speak as a 
Koolin Brahman even at this advanced state of society ought. 
JVITo thank Vidyasagor—mahasayu for his labours, but we cannot 


,iaoncea] the fad that his (wfavantf^t) opinion, supported though 
‘It is writh the authority of a Governor Generars 'Act« finds IrtSo 
clUfvour in Hindu sodety. If life-long widow-hood be a system 
mover Indif^if notwithstanding the liberty whidi tho legis* 
Iji^ra has granted to all Hindu females in respect of marriago 
sROccssion—liberiy never before enjoyed by them^ at leas^ 
1^ from after the regular formatiott of Hindii sooijety •which 
Igglihaye been before ages pi^i^^-liherty which no b^viog ai4i! 
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pious Hindu tliinks of wiiihout the greatest indignaiion, 
W'ithout the most remorseful expressions of his helplessness at'' 
this advanced penod ^ of the KaJiyuga—if notwithstanding tli^^ 
progress which the Hindus are making in western civilizatioa^ 
under the protection of a paternal Government, in 
the place where among the Hindus signs of MUachaism are' 
most prominent, scarcely a man comes forward to give his , 
dowed daughter in marriage, scarcely, a man is found willlllg J 
to accept the hands of a woman, whose blood to Hindu 
has been polluted, and in every iumily, Brahman, Vaidva, Kaistj^' 
or Soodra, in every home cither of a rhjli or a poor pnUr/amUiajf,- 
every widefw is doomed to live a solitary life, what can be 
against a Koolin Brahman woman who will not marry because^; 
there is no hridc-grooin ho can, the superiority of his raixk ‘ 
considered, he a proper spouse for her. ^^elibucy is an exceptiomP 
and a rare one too. There have been very few female sovereigi^ 
like Elizabeth, and her glory malicious suspocions have failed tf 
stain. Such is the number, and as we believe that the KooKj^-; 
Brahman woman in a state of celibacy is, as that most powerful 
lady was, liable to the same attacks, we believe also 
there is no reason why we should consider her existence 
social evil. We fail to see why our Koolin Brahman man 
aiders ^‘lifo-long celibacy of females’’ s^ch an “absurdity,” ■ 
he has been under the necessity of bringing it within the Cat^goi;^, 



of “evils of Koolinism.” 

Wo are guilty of a digrdlision. We meant to enquire 
the D^isdeeds of Koolina, but levity to which we are so sabjeef| 
took us to a different direction. Now we have oome again to 
memorable 267th page of the Bengal'Magazine, and at that 
t^ce in whieh the wfiter condescends to give us a ^Ninite idoa^f 
Ms thoughts. “ Of the many evils” says he, which we may 
hinKly observe han» been most' remarkably signihed by him 


words’‘‘‘and the like” inserted after ‘^polygamy of 
of femsaW’’*—“of the many eyils winch 
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lapfK} of a^rob has in^rraftciJ on Koolinism, there is porluMps none so* 
proiuinent as polygamy.” Tiie cljai fre against the Koolins, so far 
as we CJiii understand the sal)J»*-ct, is two-fold ; the tirst count 
‘‘refers to their females not marrying at all, aiK? the second to the 
JUoehse they enjoy to marry a jilurality of wives. The former 
point has been oxauiined above, although brietly, and the latter is 
one Jii respect of which A Kooliu Brahman himself, not however 
being altogether silent as in the other case, gives us i*easons for 
supposing that he moans to say that polygamy is a custom among 
JCwlitUf and sach a one as is described in the following 4piotation> £ 

What custom wills that should we do 
In all things, though mountainous error 
Be too highly heaped for truth to overpour” 


,'v Here we must confess that we cannot understand the writer. 


experience is indeed confined to places not very remote fronr 
Calcutta, but our information is that, Koolins as a body are not 
guilty of the offence. Koolins are in fact divided into several 
grades, and on ‘different principles. The writer of “Evils of 
although he prides himself upon being a Brahman, 
,^iaimot deny that certain classes of iTayastAas also are Koolinsw 
he mean to include in his sweeping charge the Ghoses, Boses 
HSfSd Miiras of Bengal. Perhaps it was a little carelessness on tho 
pairt a Koolin Brahman that occasioned the mistake. But Kooliu 
Brahmans again, if we take the writer to be referring to them^ 
are divided into savabasj satabah-heei^iardraSf bhangas, and other 
:&S8es. Surely the writer does not mean to say that polygamy 


a custom among all those classes ? Then again what is ,a cus- 
f Without pretending^ to define what it is, we may for^our 
simply notice that it has a binding influence. We gen- 
say “ such is the custom among ourselves and we mast 
l^^yoiy it” The Hindu lady will not appear in' public, not 
^ildiluse she has not beauty to display, but because if -she do se^ 
lower herself in tho '^Imatiott of the people. She 
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under the necessity of avoiding the public gaze. Custom is of the , 
nature of u rule ; and polygamy is a custom, we admit, not among 
the Koolins, but among the Hindus all over I Mia. A Hindu 
marries a second wife, if his first wife prove barren or productive 
of female issue only ; and why, because he believes that unless he- 
produce a son he cannot hope to obtain u place in paradise. * 
And in spite of Vidyasagar—mahasaya's exjdiuiatioii of texts 
pertinent to the point from Parasara and otlier authors, all thd 
Pundits of Bengal are of opinion, as will be seen from a number 
of pamphlets published by thfjin in reply to Vidysugara—Maha- 
saya’s brochures on Vahu Vivahaf that polygamy is not prohibited 
in the shastras,—and it is not obligatory except for the reasons 
above set fortk Any Hindu may marry any number of wives, 
but such is liQt the ordinance that he must. Nowhere in India in 
any respectable community, do people believe tliat they should lose 
their honor if they were not to have 365 wives for all the days 
of the year. Except in so far as the shastras direct a man to * 
take more wives than one,—and that point we opine never sug¬ 
gested itself to A Koolin Brahman—polygamy is not a custom, 
and consequently any thing that has been said by him about 
pBlygamy on the belief that it is a custom, is quite unwarranfeihl# 
and absurd. If instances of polygamy occur among the Brhmati 
bhanga Kaolins, polygamy must not be called a custom among 
Kaolins, If as some say ft was necesary for a aabhava Kaolin to 


• A 

^ There are other reasons for which the Shastias enjoin polygamy, si 
the following S^ka will shew 

. Gajnavalcya Sanliita. 

“ If tl»e wife be addicted to drinking have an incurable malady, be unchaste, 
or barren, or if she squander away money, or talk in an unpleasant way 
‘ produce female ismie only, or have a hatred for the hosbaitd, during tlte \H<s^ 
time of such^ wife another should be taken. 
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^Siu^y tvro wlve?^ one that must be the daughtei* of a Koolin of 
rank with him'^elf; and another the daughter of a SrotryUf 
rale if it ever existed at aU^ has happily long ceased to be in 
fn|>eration. Perhaps w'o cannot deny that even in these days 
SHtgiong a class of persons, whom the OktfaU (heralds) on whom 
|di^"olves the eolation of every problem regarding Koolmi&in, and 
Whose opinions on the subject arc acknowledged to be authentic 
jaSkd binding, do not recognize as Koolins—persons who have 
"USst their Kootj who have ceased to bo Koolin**, hhanqm we m'^an—' 
^^es of polygamy are observable ; but we do not peiooive Iho 
j^jisfioe of tho charge, which embraces all KoolinH in an aflf.iir in 
a laigo number of them, those in fact that are piopeily 
kthsled to the name, are very little concerned. Although we can 
'{contsidering the unimproved condition of the remote parts ot 
igal) boldly afBrm the negative universally, yet we are nof 
||h possession of any reports about any $aWiaha Koohn who 
recently married more wives than one. However may tho 
Mdt stand, it must be acknowledged that polygamy has the satic-> 
posi of the shastras, and has been practised in India from times 
10 ^ of memory. Many of the present Malntrajahs are per- 
whom the poor husl^nd of many wives looks upon with 
Iplaoence, and in whom he finds sufficieni justification for the 
spntablo act which he is guilty of. In the c^se of the Koolin 
^j^tahmafi polygamist, the nocessity'%>r tho commission of the 
manifold, and he onght wo believe to be rather pitied than 
In most cases he is placed under moral compulsion', and in 
poverty propels him. We do not differ much from the 
^ter of the Bengal Magazine article as to the nature of' the 
: but we hope to be allowed to question the correctness of 
Jhnplied assumption that Koolmism is the cause of polygamy, 
^^tunch as, e^en supposing ^t he means to speak of tboBo 
hhmgas only that ^ polygamists, motives other than 
lervation of theic Kool Wfinenoe them ^ ^ bands 

number of nqfortuimie girls, who on aoootmt of ^ 
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mature age cannot, when their guardian prepares to -cast them 
tied hand and foot into illimitable misery, understand what a 
sorrowful incident that last act of afiection is. Here our opponent 
will ask us to enquire the reason of the act of cruelty which the 
parents and guardians of girls do towards tliem. Wo hear him 
say “cursed Koolinlsm is at the bottom of the scandal.” But 
lot us proceed. And as close to our eyes as any thing can be 
distinctly seen, we perceive two persons, one a Brahman rather 
advanced in age, not meanly dressed, and in an imploring attitude 
touching the right knee of another, whose main the holy thread 
adorns, and who evidently is of manners not very polite. We 
SCO the one sheds tears, the other turns his face from him. 
Wo hear the one say “save me, my father,” the oilier replies ir 
thunder—we cannot catch him; we think ho said that it was 
beyond his power to help him. Now lo 1 a nuinher of other 
persons come, and whispering to the young man persuade him 
to accompany the other direct to his house, where a number oi 
matrons proclaim a happy event by wooloo wooloo and the sound 
of the long-winded shell. It is evening; and we believe our 
readers understand that a wedding takes place between the young 
man, and the daughter of the old sup}diant. Tlic young man 
marries for the second time, under implied conditions that he 
will not have to look after his wife and childi-cii, because they 
will be endowed with dewattar or hralimattar lands, at any rate 
with property which would have a sufficient yield of corn to 
secure to the increasing family the necessaries of life. In the 
case before us the youth was no doubt placed under moral com¬ 
pulsion, though we admit that in most cases templalion is a inoEiB 
potent and easy working principle. But the acceptance of the 
hand of the second wife was not necessitated by Kovlinlum, The 
father of the girl on the other hand might be influenced by the 
desire for cheap disposal, and give greater attention to present 
advantages than to the happiness of his daughter, which ho 
sincerely believes would follow her destiny. And facts considered 
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it tloc.'i not "onorally occur that ^irls are given away to poly¬ 
gamists because the lather does not find a proptT bridegroom Avr 
her, his own j)Oi>ition in Koolinism and that of the bridegroom 
being very unequal, rolj'gamy under such circumstances is 
defensible on the same grounds as celibacy of females, and may 
bo said to be as excusable as allowable polygamy under special 
circumstances. 

It may strike one as very peculiar—the several disabilities that 
women in India are su)>ject to. Tii attempting to give satisfaction 
on the point we fear we should have to deviate very lengthily 
from the present subject. Suffice it for our purposes to remark 
that unless the entire constitution of Hindu Societv be remodelled 
there is no probability of rendering the po&ition of females as 
free as it is in European coniinunities. It would doubtless bo 
dangerous if the legislature were to interfere in bringing about 
the end towards wliich’the presold, transition tends. In fact per¬ 
missive ordinances might for t heir jircsont practical usolessness re¬ 
main unheeded, hut interdictory acts or orders would prove 
positively injurious. And it is altogether unscientific to endea¬ 
vour to force upon societies, edicts which would operate to 
the subversion of the existing state of things. The condition of 
the Hindu female is the result of ages of Shastric discipline ; and 
nltliougU the regulation putting a stop to Suttee pradicos—too 
possible and inhuman to be reckoned among shaetrie observances— 
has put a stop to a most dreadful evil, the law permitting widow'- 
marriago has not even so late produced any marked improvement. 
The daughter protects a Brahman's kool, and the balance in which 
the herald w'cighs all Koolins is read according to her place, w^hich 
must bo the same as that of her husband : so the position of the 
daughter's husband on one side of the fulcrum determines the 
position on the otlier of the whole male progeny of the father. 
Hence so much importance attaches to a daughter’s marriage ,*—and 
if the principle he altered, facts will necessiirily change. The logi."!- 
lature, however, wc apprehend is not the proper authority to in- 
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tugurato the reformation, and as we »!ay so, wo leave out of tho 
question the de-^irability of the coiiix). lVrliai)s wo may ho desired 
to notice that the English Government if memorialized on any social 
matter might with its wonted liheralitv lend us anv assistance 
we might require ; but wo do not think it will bo high treason to 
say that it would prove sheer want of priubmce in us, if we, re¬ 
presenting that we are unable to control ourselves, were to ask 
the Government, w^ho po^ncss very littlo information about our 
usages, and whose interest it, would 1)0 to give a diftbrent consti¬ 
tution to our present society—not to speak of the total aboli¬ 


tion of all religious praetiees that, may not a])pcar to be based 
upon reason or tho precepts of the Scriptures, to regulate oiiu 
society according to the nio,st approved ideas of tho requiromonta 
of our sJMStras. Her Majesty is indeed a mother to all of us, tho 
Government, a paternal government, but withal there is a wido 
dirterence between her relation and that of Bullal—a Hindu King 
that w'as—to Bengalis. Bullal was the defender of Hinduism but 
our gracious Queen is not, .she is, and must remain passive in thia 
respect. Tho rule that a ‘^Brahman’s Kool follows tlie daughter’* 
had the sanction of Bullal ; in tho abseiico of such a person, a body 
whose opinions may be revered may now proclaim that that rule 
will cea»e to have operation ; they may proclaim that a Koolin- 


marrying more wives than one shall loso his Kool. But if tho for¬ 
mation of such a body be impossible, w e submit that any memorial 
sent up to Government soliciting iiilerforenco in social matters 
will ncces.sarily not come from auy representative body, and will 
be opposed by others from different quarters, if in those quarters 
there l)e a little of energy, and means just sufficient for the pur¬ 
pose. The Dharmasahha w'hich Baja Kalikrishna Bahadoor was 
the president, could not after so much effort to further tho mo\p- 
ment for the suppression of polygamy, succeed in even sending up a 
petition to Government ; and with all his talents and argumenta¬ 
tive pow'ors the learned Vidyasagara could not convince the recog¬ 
nized paudit,? among the Hindus that polygamy \>as forbidden in 
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Kalivu^ij. What tlipn does lead the writer in the Bengal Magazine 
to hold out assurances to Government that if it proceeds to sup¬ 
press polygamy—that description of it, which a certain section of 
the Bengali community believes, is not contemplated in the shastras 
as indispensibly ncccssaiy—there will arise no opposition ? Tho 
writer is of course right if he moans that no outbreak or revolt 
need bo apprehended, bid the liberal English Government does 
not, wo liolieve, consider Ihat only as opposition. We are little 
afraid of political and Icr^s of moral tyranny under the present 
regime. 

But why think of marshalling the strength of Government 
against tho evil ? Why think of transplanting the Himalayas for 
a bridge across tho Hughly ? The number of polygamists is 
small; and smaller it becomes every day. For many reasons 
people in Bengal are abandoning the privilego of polygamy 
themselves. If a stimulus ought to be given to nature, let us 
not oetray our weaknesses by asking for help ; let us not vainly 
endeavour to set to work tho gigantic machinery of Government 
w'hose shock may possibly shake Hindu society to the bottom, 
or may bring dowm the whole fabric against our desire; lot 
us on the other hand simply shew by our own acts that we talk 
sincerely, when we are not jesting; let us not charge—as en¬ 
lightened hahuB ill particular do—^high fees for offering to oblige 
the father of a daughter by marrying her ; let us prove that 
public opinion in Bengal on the point under consideration de¬ 
mands obedience, and that it goes against tho practice—and we 
have done what is necessary under .the circumstances, and have 
brought about the wished for result. Who would call us sane if 
we wrere to impute malice or ignorance to the High Court 
Judges for ruling that a widow who has poUnted her husband’s 
bed shall not be deprived of the enjoyment of his property ? 
Yet what Hindu does not feel his blood-boiling, when he sees 
a woman in the happy enjoyment of her husband’s property 
reclining on the arms of her new lover on the couch on whidi 
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she did not permit her husband to breathe his last f What Hindu 
does [not tliink that the ruling acts entirely against his con¬ 
science ? The High^Coiirt proceeded upon logislaiivo enactments— 
and now we vainly regret the passing thereof. After this, do you 
ask the legislature to set us to rights ? Rather petition the 
council to repeal all laws which in any way affect our shcLstras^ 
or our usages, than ask them to pass new acts to render con¬ 
fusion worse confounded. 

BHARADWAJA. 


ON THE DEATH OF MADAME LOUIS BLANC. 

Victor Hugo, thy words proclaim 
The faithful poet’s ardent breast, 

And glow of love and friendship’s claim 
In peace and light for ever rest. 

Oh 1 could thy sweet angelic lyre 
Now charm for once the demons drear, 

The soul would not above aspire, 

And Madame Blanc would re^appear. 

The w'ise, the good, the brave, the fair 
Must die alike and turn to dust. 

The surly monster none will spare, 

His awful scythe will never rust. 

And pity e’er doth Death disdain, 

Relentless foe to human kind 

Else lifeless thus she wouldn’t have lain, 

Her like again we ne’er shall find. 
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Kcnown, and glory, beauty, all 
A moment blaze, tben*&do away ; 

And man from heights sublime must fall, 

And Death must come, though scorn he may. 

But she is dead—she is no more, 

ITer gentle sprite is on the wing ; 

The dirge is sung—all, all is o’er, 

That beauteous frame a senseless thing. 

Eternal life, eternal light 

Her soul must have beyond the grave. 

And angels, robed in colours bright. 

With gold for her the })ath shall pave. 

Now softly breathe ye sighing winds. 

The sister, mother, wife is dead. 

No earthly bond her soul now binds. 

It springs aloft, and ah ! is fled. 

The exile’s best and sweetest friend 
Is snatched away in all her pride. 

No more a helping hand to lend 
The lady lingers by his side. 

His mighty heart now feels alone. 

He finds no rest in earthly strife. 

His long-loved spouse is dead—is gone— 

But “peace and light;—herein is life”— 

Narendealal Dey. 
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THE SriDER AND THE FLY 

OR 

BEWARE OF DODGES, 

Walk into iny parlour” spider requests tlic fly, 

Tis the pleasant parlour which you cannot deny :— 

‘‘ Solely once put in your head and peep at the door, 

It would exhibit ciiri’us scenes unseen hetbre :— 

No fear, walk in, niy promise take, nice pretty fly, 

“ Fancy flourish, never beyond the parlour spy :— 

‘^Tho’ starvation reigns in my sing’lar domain, 

‘‘ Mark, how I keep my games long-live for niy own gain ; 
<( Try no insight into my mechanical scheme, 

** Or repent and sing your whole life a magic theme i 
** Mind, no struggle to get off, or you pant in vain. 

The flimsy net threads entwine you with dreadful pain.— 
First lull to sleep my do’ble guards, their own spells apply, 
“ Then try to pass the environs, deluded fly ; 

For, the shaggy lords now usurp my unique throne 
" Lost in their maze, they sting, I die an idle drone.— 
Sorry not able to store you for my sole play, 

Breathless now roam about and your own art display.— 

“ Tria junta in uno we begun our course free, 

Suaviter in modo but fortiter in re ; 

Suum cuique 1 cared not the least but my own, 

“ Lost totum proh puder I I bewail and I groan— 

“ How my bloatings pass,where my parlour, where my fume, 
Betray’d I fall a victim to a hateful name.—■ 

“ This is the end for seeking self-motived gain, 

To abuse a trust and to use false hopes in vain.— 

Seek now your prospect far from my great parlour door, 

‘‘ For such is its virtue, learn well, come near no more.— 
Let caution and care prevail in native mind, 

“ Advancing in worldly life oft to look behind ;— 
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“ Cull to mind Sber-wood’s glory as thoir vivid lore, 

For Robin-Lackland now A'isit oiir ^n^^^n shore :— 
Centuries past, so facts past for legends of yore, 

“ Yet now appear in timorous aspect once more ; 
Huntingdon transferred into Nottingliainsbire, 

An Earl’s pursuit now adopted by a Esquire.— 

Mighty England drove a Lord to pave honor's way ; 
Mild India forsook a Esquire with great dismay,— 
Knight Templars vigilant watch the Indian soil, 

No place, run fast in Sidon’s track for sylvan toil : 

“ But if time would incline to old pursuits a^ain j 
Smith field fires revive to relieve, from earthly pain. 

JOINTY CUUNDER SeIN. 


MONEY AND LEARNING. 

Tlio subject upon which I desire to engage my reader’s 
attention for a few moments is old as the lulls, and nothing new 
can be said regarding it, but all great truths, though long since 
handed to the universe with the Ruler’s stamp impressed, lose 
so much from the unintentional wear of currency that a con¬ 
tinual repassing through the mint becomes needful, after careful 
reweigbing and testing. They are too carefully hidden away 
by the designing or unthinking, under heps of the vilest rub¬ 
bish, that the least endeavour to induce a search beneath the 
foul mass cannot be time misspent, however unsuccessful the 
result. Both money and learning are great curses to those un¬ 
acquainted with tlieir due employment, but though they may be, 
and too frequently are, blights to their original possessors, they 
must necessarily produce some final benefit to the world at larae* 
unless absolutely destroyed. Learning, acquired by a silent book¬ 
worm who may die before its publication is of course a dead Io »3 
and money, gone down in u ship gay, is equally wasted but as 
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kncwlodgd, though It may be grossly misapplied^ must if pub' 
lished^ effeot some good in time, if only that of a warning; «< 
money, though it may be hopelessly squandered or uselesslj 
hoarded, must yet be in dronlation amongst| or pass into tb 
hands of, those who may turn it to more benehdal ooeount 
The mere acquirement of learning already known is identioa 
with the preservation of money handed down and not put 6 ii! 
at interest; but every iota of fresh thought, and every farthiD| 
secured by industry, may be looked upon as something gainot 
for the world whioh can never be lost. It may lie remarked 
that those who do good to the world in one way rarol^\ do so ir 
the other, for writers of books, members of the proiobsions, aQyd 
follovrers of any art or science simply effect or affect the floM 
of coin already in existence, and their quota to the world^ 
progress lies in knowledge ; while those devoted to mono} -makin| 
pursuits simply pay their tax to the universe m hard cash, oi 
in other words, work performed foi its benefit. The gooc 
derivable from knowledge and money sometimes, however, hecomsi 
almost of necessity, conjoined in the same workman, such boini 
most noticeably the ease in connection with the opening ^ 
of new countries or discovery of fresh resources in old 91^^ 
Money-making pursuits should be regarded only as 
enabling the world to become phj sicaTy, mentally, and mori^ 
better than it is, while all learning should be viewed solely a# ^ 
means of raising its physical, mental, and moral calibre, wlii|si 
the possibility of improvement may have been afforded. 

Members of professions who simply maroh in their predeoSiSd^ 
footsteps and have no dispodtion to acquire more knowledge 
than living necessitates, are in a similar position to men i 
business who may be satisfied to jog on in their primary 
nHth so idea beyond immediate £. s, d. They would keq> ly 
world on her legs but woidd not advance her one step. It nu^ 
how^er^ be observed that^ the struggle f^ existence genqral||f 
xohipeli most apatlietic follower of any pursuit, learjUed'iu 
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ifioneiaiy; to gi\e Atlas a push behind, and though tlic «iaift 
{>n8h may render him somewhat unsteady, it gives a foi- 
fvard inclination. Both money and learning, though useless 
Kvithout careful application, as before noted, in.iy bo render¬ 
ed immensely valuable tools for the w'orld’s advancement. The 
man being owner of either, without thought or knowledge of 
its handling, is like one who may spend his life-time in ‘-e- 
enring a good workshop and may then rest satisfied with the 
arranging, re-arranging, and gloating over his apjdianees, or may 
i^tand at the door, laughing at the “ poor devil'’ outside tr}ing to 
perform honest work with the loughest implements, or again, of one 
•'Uselessly chipping away at a piece of wood to the detriment of 
his own fingers. So long, howcv er, as tlie workshop nm> exht 
Inhere is a chance of its becoming duly advantageous. Money 
■wnd knowdedge may also be lesembled to stepping stones, 
enabling their possessors to walk acioss life’s stieam dry shod, 
*UO attaining an easy footing upon that opposite shore where 
foil choioe is afforded for the satisfaction of ambitious good or 
^bad ; when,however, the owner may fall in love with his stepping 
etono, and clinging desperately thereto till worn out may bo 
gtteked in by the surrounding current, he has not only placed him* 
in an absurd and contemptible plight and temporal ily depri¬ 
ved many stragglers in the rushing stream of a means of security, 
hut has also ruined himself most effectually. Still the stepping 
intone remains and one more block has been added to the complete 
pavement to be secured in time. How often must the truth of 
“that Christian precept “ the love of money is the root of all evil” 
impressed upon the mind of every thinking mortal, but in 
Ibgaring money” as the^ cause of all evil (an alteration in thu 

K is ag ft too commonly made) the main point of the text is over« 
ked.—It is the ‘%ve” of money which perverts. When either 
^OQ^y or learning become perverted (as they frequently are) 
means to ends, from eervasts to masters, from creatures 
Gods, their effects are terribly destruoUve% All^ however, nee^ 
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f^t tor reconvert thorn from curses to blessings is the realization 
of that truth which must appeal to beliovors in any religion, to 
all thinking beings, indeed, who must necessarily perceive tho^ 
world beyond themselves ,—‘‘ the fear of the LORD is the begin«^ 
ing of wisdom lot them conceive that LORD to bo whom they 
please. Of what use to its possessor can be either learning 
moiipy without that acknowledgment ? Of what good th«' 
knowledge of 10 languages if folly only can be ^^poken in ea(d!|J 
or wbot benefit may be derived from a purso of Croesus if its 
owner know not how to use it? In short, “\\hat is a mail 
profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul 
Mere learning and original thought stand in the same relation 
to one another as money passing "to its owner by descent and» 
by independant earning or, in other words, of living upon afl-^' 
cestral industry and personal exertion. Darly teaching has too^ 
often consisted of 


“ Get money ; still get money, boy j 
No matter by what means.” 

% A 

The object of life being sacwficoJ for its subject. TboaSt 
who laugh at money, only betray their ignorance of the granc^ 
uses to which it may be applied, and so far as the value of theii» 
existence to the world may be concerned, stand in an infinitely 
^orse position than those eagerly and ^^industriously” pursmii||f 
it, or than those who may hoard their honest earnings, Hoardm|j| 
is’ now-a-days, probably, scarcely known, or, at least, is very ii|n« 
common, for the term cannot, of course, bo applied to non'^xpeqfR 
diture and investment inasmuch as investment means circulatio]i^ 
and employment, while investment with rcrinvestment of Interesi^ 
ff jngp ly amounts to the owner’s self-denial of the gtfod in currency# 
igland, there may be an occasional old woman secreting Ojct^' 
fences in a stocking, or, now-and4hcn, a miser gloating ovsf 
hfl^in in a dust heap, but, g| a very general ‘rule, the nuudipt 
of money making money is fully impressed. Out here, the habiii 
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l>f bi4ing away possesbions may bf* more common, for it certainly 
domes more under notice ; but all natives with the least approach 
to education are quite as conscious, as we may be, of the benefit 
lerivable from their funds* employment. This, indeed, may be 
riewod as a minor instance of knowledge and money working 
together for the world’s advancement before the owner of either 
^y have learned to secure any personal benefit thei 
[ Money” and ‘learning” symbolize the proper or improper 
|Se of industry,enterprise, intelUgonoe, intellect, genius,—standing 
precisely the same relation to those qualities as bank notes do 
h hulhon, all value becoming lost when the funds represented 
pay be exhausted. The person, therefore, desirous of the 
Ijl^^wld’a progress, and yet regarding gold as dross, would be in a 
^l&r position to that of a money-lover viewing Bank of Eng- 
ll^d ^otes no valueless pieces of paper, a very imaginary case. 
On the contrary, the man attempting to secure more than a fair 
return foi any of the qualities named, stands in the same relati\e 
pio^tion to the unherse as the picking his neighbour’s pocket of a 
bank note would place'him to its owner. 

Money with luxury and correlative immorality as attend- 
inta, has causod the ruin of all ancient civilizations, and will 
filmue the ruin of all modern civilizations also, if the atten- 
i|^ts be not replaced by unselfishness and a desire of moral 
Sn^roiement. Each expired dvilization has, however, afforded 
0bijut<)Ation for the construction of a better one ; enabling the nex<t 
^pmer to commence almost where itself ended by handing 
ppwrn its arts, scientific discoveries, writings and inventions s 
mle the cause of non-sneoess acts (or should act) aa a most 
Ij^rerful deterrant from similar Uunderst 

m 

Nmevalk, Babylon and ondent Home, 
bpeak to the present times, and times to come ; 

They ^ry aloud in every careless ear, 

Stop while yp may, euspund your mad career; 
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0 learn, from onr example and oui fate, 

Learn wisdom and repentance ere too late.*’ 

Learning and money bave always acted and reacted npon one 
another so nearly that it is difficult to di\ ido them. Thought, ' 
in the forms of ambition or necessity, has been their priniaiy j 
motive, but, as that ambition or nocessity may have been appeased,^ 1 
thought has been compelled to take a higher flight, and art hai** 
resulted. Art attaining perfection and not satisfy mg man’s gdilv < 
like intellect, a farther flight was compelled, and science even*» J 
• tnated. Observing the immeasurable distance between bis 
creations and tbose existent in nature around, ho desired to di|rl 
into the method of the latter’s construction, and, by this metuiiEl^. 

childlike faith will be finally arived at. When he may be» ^ 
•come convinced that the oiigin of things is beyond discovery| t 
ihen will he be compelled to trust implicitly to the Higher powel' 
he may be forced to recognise; but be will be no better oflT than 
the scattered few who have, throughout time, believed becausB 
they believed. Nothing can be more true tliau Bacon’s statement t 
** A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but 3^ 
depth of philosophy brmgeth men’s minds about to religioiu^*''^ 
The deeper you may go, the more will j ou be out of yoitf • 
depth, and be forced to admit the unfathomable. * 

Individual possession of either money or learning bespeak# 
•amply nothing, national possession indicates more but nec^ 
sn#mi nothing beyond ** selfand when the point may bo reacb#4' 
that naticmil possession resolves itself into the employment 
Ancestral gains, within the radius of a distinct class or territini;^^^ 
then yon may rest convinced that “ Babylon is falling.” Attcet*,; 
tral ^lins may, however, be used in the noble work of enlightem’^ 
ing ignorant and relieving the distressed, not merely by chaii* 
table donations (though we are far yet from being able to despia#, 
even bodily succour as needless) but by opening out new 
{Mitiis of enterprise whereby Iheir mental and moral status 
. by the widest spread of ednoation. The advance of a 

r 
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^tilizatioa cannot be judged from the standard of a privileged 
ohisst and though England may, peiliaps not unfairly, congratu- 
herself upon having executed her highest duties more con- 
udentiously than the majonty ot civiU/ations to which, not equal 
hut, similar facilities have been gianted, she has yet a long long 
way to go ere the highest measure will be attained. The 
teething chiddron of demoi alization and ignorance, so sadly noii- 
ooablo ill her cities and agricultural distiicts, indeed, needs cleansing. 
Jt may be hoped, however that noble measures recentl> adopted, 
(notably the Education Act so much derided by devotees of self and • 
tdhcicnts to inavinis applicable possibly to a hijqone age) by 
her conscientious citi/ons will effect a reformation, though 
^generations, doubtless, must elapse ere it can be accomplished* 
“ Self” with its accompaniment of animal triumphant over 
tnoral,” is the mutu.d cause both of money and learning being 
fcndered valueless. The man who squandei s his money on bes¬ 
tiality is no bolter, and no woise, than ho who debases his 
ilbaming by cateiing to impure ia'.lcs. The man wasting his 
wealth upon “dissipation,’* the aitist consigning his canvas 
to pruriency, the theatrical Manager defjing immorality, 
tile newspaper Editor permitting allusive distillations from the 
Divorce Court, and last, but foulest oft all, the Servant of 
luiy religion distorting his precepts to accoid with a servi¬ 
tude to the 5 senses, are all similarly placed ; hut though 
ihoir own cases arc certainly discouraging, still they cannot 
Ifiedl to odd some ingredient to Truth^s mixture. P^hHc taste 
has, however, been suiHciently raised (though heaven knows, it is 
l^ieasnrably distant from the snmmit) to render such extrema 
flagrant cases, as those above described, few and far between* 
but there still remains a considerable class hovering round thft 


dfeesiiVfs of impuiity, and clearly shewing that prudence, not difht 
liMflination, preceiits farther prOgiess. When, however, “pru^ 
restrains, clear evidence is afforded of a sensible rise 
the general moral standard* One not uncommonly hears eneli^ 
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remarks as the following. ** I do liate tho«»e wliitt*d sepulchres, so 
clean without, so foul within. I much prefer a man who knowing 
he’s a heast is not afraid of saying &o.”—Possibly the speakei may 
be tolerably correct in his judgement regarding the said wliited 
sepulchres, so far as they themselves may be TOni’erned, for the 
mere fact of their considering the whiting pioeess advisable clear¬ 
ly proves that tincture to he not uncommon, or, at lea-^l, not un¬ 
popular, consequently, fewer hindiauces to [lurity have been con¬ 
tended against by themselves than their progenitors. It must 
not be overlooked however, that though the necessity may speak 
worse for the individual, it does not for the public, I will coiv- 
dude somewhat abruptly by wishing that ni) readeis would but 
gather the full sense of the following quotation supposing, that is^ 

they may not already have done so. 

• 

“ Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more, Somproniiis ; W'o’ll deserve it.” 


REVIEWS, 

We have to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a copy of 
Sapwi praydn^ by Babu Dejender Nath Tagore, We seldom linda, 
poetical work of such dimensions in <he Bengalee language. It ia 
an Svo demy consisting of 243 pages and is an ullegoiical des¬ 
cription of the difterent feelings and emotions of mankind and it 
is the object of the author to bring them clearly before our mind’s 
eye. We find several works of this discription in the English 
language but we had none like it in our own language, and 
Babu Dejender Nath Tagore has supplied a gap which was 
long felt. 

In the work under review the author has shewn that he' 
possesses considerable poetical powers and a thoughtful mind, and 
that he has spared no pains to adorn and beautify his work. 

pis work is good but w^e do not know in what light it 
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would be regarded by tbe lovers of Bengalee literature^ if war 
^6 to judge by tlie state of society as it now is. 

Nowadays sHpsbod Bngliidi used generally is regarded more 
Iban pure Bengalee. We cannot avoid mixing English in our 
conversation'*, and Bengalee literature is not much cared for. 

Notwithstanding all this, it must be admitted that this work is 
a gem of value. The poet is a well known writer, and promisoa 
to be an ornament in the poetical vv orld soon. 

We offer a hearty welcome to a new book, entitled Cashmere 
Cuscm,*’ the author of which is Baba Rajendra Nath Bose. It is, 
indeed, a 'good work full of graphic descriptions. It is a book 
from the pen of an able writer, who is not only familiar with the 
mannera and customs of the people of Oasbmere, amongst whom 
^ dwelt for a considerable portion of his life } but who has also 
the rare gift of conveying in pure and graceful style, mneh valu> 
jd>le information and portraying beautiful scenes of nature. 

excellence of the style imparts fresh force to the descriptions 
of the scenes and incidents with which the book abounds. 


Jejpaly by Babtt Promotha Nath Mitra, Albert Press. The plot 
pf tile drama chiefly rests upon the first expedition of Mahmood of 
€&uzni to India, in which he met his father’s old antagonist, Jey- 
pal, who was completely routed and taken prisoner. A short time 
he effected his escape from the prispn but deemed himself 
unworthy to reign. He, therefore, resigned the throne to his son, 
j4Aungpal,and closed the misfortunes of his reign by ascending the 
'femoral py re in regal state. 

Such is the plot of Je^aL It seems, tiie author has s| 
over a clear style. He has produced a work whose 
ppprary merits any educated native ea^not but approve* The 
poetry, especially tbo^ exhorlatives to the soldiers, 
-indeed, lively and vigoroils, and rede(^ mndh orediiio tiar-x 
pathos 
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OURSELVES. 


With the April nnnil)er, the National Magazine ushers itself into thi 
second jenr of its existence. The oonductors of the journal take this 
opportunity to return thanks to their numerous friends and patrona 
f^ the steady suppoit accorded to them during the past tvolre months, 
periodical llh^ratnre in this country labours under a peouliar difficulty. 
Those difficulties, always formidable, are at times overwhelming. It 
would be impossible fully to analyse the nature of those difficultiea 
or to trace thorn to their source; but the fact of their existence 
will be patent when it is remembered that upto this time not a single 
journal in this country has reached the standard of a sccoud>rate 
periodical m England. Baskets-ful of them spring into existence 
every year, but not a single one can be pointed ont which has survived 
a decade and continues to flourish in health and vigor. Most of 
them die in their infancy, and the few that survive merely linger, 
Talebts to conduct such journals aie not wanting, noi is publhl 
spirit either to support them, yot there scorns to hang a blight upott* 
journalism in this country. It is not that the Native periodicals alona 
ar^ exposed to it, but the journals of higher pretensions and conducted 
eidlelyand supported minly \>y the Euiopean community serionsly 
aujlfeir from its effeots. the midst of this blight, so detrimental 
projects that start under more favorable auspices, the cenduotors of tha- 
Magazine cannot be sanguine of success. But that the blig^ 
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has not already come npon their project i<t a matter of con^atnlaiton. 
The magazine has its shoitcomings, and those bhortconiings are owing as 
tnneh to the difficulties inherent to periodical journalism in this country 
as to other causes which are peculiar to the National. But in spito 
ct those shortcomings, the Magazine has stiuggled successfully for 
existence and that success is due entirely to the gcnerobity of its 
friends and pations. J Is shortcomings aro many niul nonO are more 
painfully conscious of them than the conductors of the Magazine iheui- 
selres. But in spite of them the suppoit of the gcneious public to the 
undertaking may bo said to have been unflinching. The steadily 
ogling list of subscribers testifies to this fact 

The National Magazine does not acknowlcilge itself to bo the recog¬ 
nized organ of any paiticular shade of opinion, or of any particular 
, ol^ue or community. It seeks the diHseminatiou of ti uth and ecleeti- 
ndsnl is its chief motto.A rigid adherence to this piinci]>le during 
past twelve months, has found its supporters whoso number is 
'^uteadily increasing nud its conductors hope to peiseveic in that line 
^ policy and to maintain it as their guide. Such a venture findd 
little support in the world. All the groat coiuiuuniiics have 
ihoir respective standards which they rigidly muiutaiu even at the 
. biiorifioe of ts'ubli and honesty. No undertaking which goes forth to 
the world without the impress of any particular staudard has any 
.chance of success. What is eveiy body’s business is scouted as nobody’s, 
* Bttd no body would lend its suppoi-t to any undertaking that docs not 
hekr its impress upon it. There is a sort of intolerance of each other’s 
thoughts and partyism may be said to be rampant in the world. But it 
happens to be the peculiar feature of the state of society in this country 
that rampant partyism has no place in it.**'The Indian community is 
certainly divided into many sections, and each section has its own 
way of thinking. But in all these sections there prevails a spirit of 
^toleration for each others’ views and sentiments. It is thus t\iat 
v^rnals founded upon eclectic principles hare any chance of success in 
country, which seldom attends those which are fonnded upon 
pietiurian princinles, and it is thus that the National Magazine hodea 
for success. 
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The iuterual manav^emont of the journal has not been quite so satis**' 
factory as its conductors would wish, fn fact, it has been very annoy** 
ing to its subscribers, and were it not fot the generous forbearance of the 
latter, the journal would have ceased to exist. AiTan^emcnts are 
however in progress aud are expected soon to come into operation which 
might remove all causes of dissatisfaction and reduce the present arreojr 
of four months. 


LITERARY. 

It ib veiy difficult to Know tlio true position of woman in Atl^k 
nittu life. Was she a blavc nmi her homo a prison; was the spouse of A 
noble, on a par with a legitimate wife of a pacha I Thobo are some of 
the qiie&tions that M. Lallicr raises, but docs not answer, in liis volume* 
“ The condition of woman in the Athenian family.”** ]t is imptossible 
to fix this condition with precision. The leligious, so inilOiately tieil 
with tne civil law of Greece, ism coutradictiou with the latter respecting 
the 'position of woman, i^oenments are wanting to settle the question $ 
the fiaginents of Attic law that exist, enable a kind of reconstruction 
to be made, such as Cuvier efTeciod for the ante-diluvian world. 'I'ho 
tragedies represent manners very differently, and underneath the brutal 
masks of ancient comedy, we cannot And woman, licspocting new 
Comedy, our authoiity is, “dust of broken marbles,” accordiog to 
M. Viilemain. The philosophois and moralists give but little help^ 
Xenophon points only an ideal portrait uf u oman, and treats her dit- 
dainfully ; Plato is more gallant, but Aristotle roundly declares woman 
is a being inferior to man, and maintained that “ a slave, a womhi^ 
and a child had need to be govci ned,” ami a state of tutelage wr|i 
really the condition in which an Athenian woman lived. Iler fothl^' 
disposed of her, aud she mairied the husband he selected, she had.Uo 
choice; if the father died without naming a husband for her in his irM), 
his neibM of kin porfoimod that duty, and an orphan without fortnno 
and friends, became the ward of the public Treasury. When iaar;d«4 
woman exchanged the tutelage of home fur that of a husband, who had 
not the newer of life and death over her. however, as amonir the Romans: 
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Ae liad the control of her fortune, but which in case of divorce had to 
bw restored to the donor. She could not possess property in her own 
'Vfght, nor sign any deed, &c., nor defend herself before a Tribnnal if 
•eonsed; it is thns Pericles spoke for Aspasia, and Hyperides for 
Phryne. The hnsband could re{)ndiate his wife on a very slight pro- 
'text, and marry again where wealth or ambition were the attraction 


br if he believed his wife would be happier with a husband richer and 
younger. He could also compel his wife to abandon her new-born, if 
k were a girl, in case he had no dowry to give the little stranger; he 
would marry his daughter without consulting his wife, and designate in 
bis will, the hnsband bis w'idow onght to select. If the husband ns 
tutor failed to protect his wife, the law replaced itim. As her husband, 
^e wife could demand a divorce. The home-life of the young Athenian 
Kiri was very secluded ; her occupations were general reading, writing, 
music, singing, needlework, and spinning; she assisted her mother in 
‘I^Otase-keeping and distributed work to the servants; she took part 
fk the public religions processions, and wove the sacred Veil of 
ijAtliena ; she was educated ** to see nothing, to hear nothing, and to 
no questions”—all the contrary of a girl’s education to-day. Be- 
'Imiteen the ages of 15 and 17 the Athenian girl was married; often she 
libber saw her hnsband till the wedding day, and he may only have 
her in one of the sacred public processions; the object to attain 
WAS, that the yonng couple were equal in point of fortune and social 
ttonding. Marriage was, in fact, a duty as the law declared bachelors 
ik^igible for public functions. pay my taxes in. bearing children 
Jbv tibio state,” exclaims one of Aristopliane’s heroines. . Man and wife 
were no^ to lead on idle life; he was the bread-winner; the wife was 
OOirereign mistress of the home, and was expected to wisely expend her 
husband’s earnings. She was, as Xenophon remorks, ** the queen bee 


luting in the hire and sending the others out to work, and what each 
^faj^nght back, she conserved and administered.’*. The Athenian wife 


Hletowed muck attention on her toilette; she painted her faciH-and 
Ph a thick coat too; she colored her ejea and eye-brows, took several 

r i daily ; wore what we might call very high-heeled slippers \ abe - 
a coquette; her head-dress was a littie scaffolding, she had a 
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wealcness for rich tissaes, scarves and roils woven with gold or enn< 
broidered with flowers; though living retired she was not a prisons 
she could p^y visits ; go to see tragedies pei’forined; she was prokh* 
bited to witness comedies, as severely ns ladies to-day are refused adh 
igaittance to the secret museum of Naples. She took part in tl);» 
religious processions, and could give pai ties in the absence of her 
husband. In proportion as the household uas poor—woman was mors 
free—as in the fourth category of citizens, because she might not be 
able to hare a slave, and so had to, market for herself. Athens eroet#^ 
in ^ho middle of the Acropolis, statues to distinguibhed women, jimt af 
Borne honored Lucretia, Yiiginia, &c. Many wires often loft home 
clandestinely, and Plutaich suggested the best moans to jirerent themf 
was to lock up their embioidored slippers, their jewels, and rich purple 
robes. The laws of Egypt prohibited woman from wearing shoes^ 19 
order to force Iier to keep within doors. M. Lallier rejects the so¬ 
phism, that it was Christianity emancipated woman ; bome mainiain thaf 
after 1876 years of the Cbristian era something remains yet to be done 
for her complete emancipation; she complains alike of legal and 
social shackles still. The enfranchisement of woman dates fiom tho 
first ages of antique civilisation, from the day when she ceased to bfi 
slave to become tho companion of man as in the Hellenic monogamy^ 
Cato Major deplored this influence of woman ; what would he havit 
thought of that old German chivaliy which described woman os^’ 
“ sitting oil a throne of gold, with twelve stars for crown, and th» 
head of man for a foot-stool 1" Paganism peopled Olympus with 
goddesses, equal, and often superior to poWorful gods. Aftei * 
the great divinities are goddesses. For contra, M. Menard romarkj| 
the feminine has no place in the. Tiiuity,” and Catholicism hai'i 
no priestesses,” 

There is no eminent writer more complex than Alexandre Bkhmio 
and his admirers and detractors form two eqnal cainps^ and it may 
be said with truth, he deserves all the e\il as well as he merits all 
good expressed respecting him. He pleases and irritates, attracts and 
repela* he has such immense natural talent that one is inclined to 
pard^him, and he makes such use of it^ that one regreta his abilityi. 
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is a dranmtibt, and it is to the theatre ho owob hie popularity ; hif 
tutnaocos arc but dramas, and he hiuisclf has discovered, that romance 
^^riting was not his peculiar gift. While othet accompUt'hod authors 
failed at the theatio, Dumas has never descended lowci than a 
(lefiii-suiceKS M. Ohailcs Bigot, who has made a masterly examina¬ 
tion of Dumas as a writer, states, Dumas has received fiom nature the 
of composing an action ; ho hag also the ait of disguising diflScul- 
jties and causing spectatois to accept lUipioUabihties. His wit is un- 
g^nestioiiablo, and so piofuso, that he confcis it on all his characteis ; 
it is eminently Faiisian also, wliieh accounts at the same time for its 
want of vniiety; his lyre has bub one coid. Of all the passions that 
agitato the woild, he can only paint one, and this one only in s|)etial 
conditions. He cannot depict young gii Is, honest men, or aged ludi- 
yiduals; such as ho has given nio but‘mauikiiis; he poitiaya only 
(he woman of thutj yeais, she who has Buflfciod by men, or caused 
j^n to suffer; the coiiitcsaii and her suiioundings aie all that ho can 
^re with fidelity ; the best female poiLiait he has made, is that of the 
J^tincesse Geotqe In’addition to being an aitisle, Dmnas has the 
weakness to claim to be a moialist. Hib earliest theory was that of 
|>ardoning iallcn woman, ns in i\\Q JMme avx Camtluis , this he has 
tong since relinquished; instead of being the judge, ho now is the 
Ctxeoutioner of the Dimi-monde; lie shows the ludeoas cioatuio ot the 
Apocalypse in all bei horror. “The pervoiso woman has no right to 
^Xiet, and it is the duty of man to crush hex; the harem is the best 

H ^ 

^aoe to confine her; man is the iiistiuiuent of God; woman is the 
instrumont of man. The ideas of Dumos arc not common-place, 
t)nt uncouth; this is the consequence of his not being oducatod ; 
he has read but little, and he belongs to that class of people who dis- 
isqver America every three months; he likes social qnestioas,but has 


,||CTor studied a treatise on political economy, and considers graphology, 
lll^i'omnncy, and spiritism, as real sciences, as ohomistiy and physics ; 



claims to bo a professor though he has never been a stud^nt^ 
>mas uab thiown all young on the woild, and had to make his way 
all worlds; he knows nothing ot the virtues of middle-class life, 
I the salons of Uie aiistooracy have been closed temples for him. 
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One redeeming qnality Dninns possos^jcs and prenclics-—tUo love of werk 
and the hatred of idle pleasure^); it wih the ehoicc made by Herculee 
aUo. Had Dumas received an education uud a direction cummoiiflurata 
vrith his natural gifts, lie would have produced works that posterity; 
would not willingly let die. 

Italy like France, is de\oting much attention to literature, as one Of 
the most efficacious moans for making good politici in the largest sense 
of the word. But Italians trust to Rcvicus as the vehicles of lileraH-^ 
turo, while lliO French rely on the daily press. Theie is strictly speak* 
jing but one review in Franco, and it huraoronsly said, to have foii^dr 
readers than subscribers; the Fioncli prefer to have their liteiV 
ature, as well os their science, and philosophy served up in anowspapoi’ 
iorm, and houcc, why tho journals have the most omiiieni men in tha 
country for contributors. In pnhlmhing tho Uevista Kuiopea in Paria| 
in French, sirnultanoously with the Flaliau editors at Florence, tk9 
conductors have mado a mistake in counting u]k>ii French supportl 
The lievista is largely devoted to the scientific study of facts, and tbd 
establifehing of expeiience in the place of imagination ; to encouraging 
tlio Bcionco of things and not of words, and recognising reason as 
the sole authority. 

A new edition of the “ Works La Bruyero” has appeared, by 
M. Ohassang. Theic is nothing fresh to be said respecting La BruyOAi 
as a writer; ho composed only ono book, that ho was occupied durin*g 
his whole life revising and retouching, so that finally it acquired sa<dl 
perfection as to become one of the chef'i-d'a'uvre, tho most original and 
polished in the French language. As a moralist and a philosopher 
is open to discussion; he was Christian as he was the adulator of 
monarchy; ho knew when to practise his devotions and to make hif 
goiuflections—he obeyed the usage. Boilean said, La Briieyore wiut 
a very honest man, and would not have boon wanting in anything, had. 
nature only made him as amiable as ho himself wished to be. Despite 
the most minute iuvestigntious we know very little that is rollapblo 
respecting his private life; his position of tutor, or '‘domestic** as the 
Princes described him, in tho house of the Condd, was not calculated 
to give him an exalted opinion of the great; the father of his pu]^ 
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•Wft* ft if not wors*, so the preceptor was bnt too justified in writ- 
j “ how niftiiy men there are whose name only is of ralue ; seen very 
liear, they are less than nothing—they impose by distance.” La Brayere 
'jposseS)»e(I ability rather than vigor and courage; bnt after atrergih, 
mid perhaps sometimes before it, ability is the queen of the worhL 
H. Chassang gives fifteen now letters fiom La Ctuyere to the Prince 
de Conde, bnt they contain no decisive fact, nothing which lays bear 
the man, and permits us to disrover those causes that pioduced his 
manner of seeing and judging humanity As a critic then, La Brnyere 
only can be estimated. The two volumes are beautifully printed and 
the notes instructive. 

Don Jobo del Pciojo of Madrid has published an inteicsting volume, 
ftnd in excellent and easy Spanish, on the result of a tour beyond the 
Hhine, to study the intellectual movement in Geimany. All the recent 
phases of German thought are scrupulously examined. The chapter 
on Henri Heine is clinched by bcveral hitherto unpublibhed letters 
/rdtn that cynical son of Fatherland and pensioner of Louis Philippe. 
The work i& written to meet the new order of things in Spain ; it is 
very reliable and can be thus very profitable. In the collection Riva- 
deueyra, and fbrmiiig volume 65, Don Adolfo do Castro recalls the 
titles of Spain to counji in the history of European Philosophy; in 
tracing them to Seneca, he perhaps goes a little too far, but some allow¬ 
ance must be made for castilian pride. However, Spain can feel proud 
Of Reymond Lulle, Vivds, Valdes and Huarte. ** Across Spatn’* ia 
a rfiadable and amusing scamper by M. Meylan, being a series of 
doily sketches of men, mannOTS and scenery. In Andalusia the plains 
are as fertile as they are gay; according to the local muse, the soil is so 
rich, that if you tickle it with a rake it will respond by a harvest. 
Sydney Smitli must have remembeied this Spanish gasconade when ho 
/ihserved of the soil of Australia^ that if one tickled it with a straw, it 
daughod a har\ est. 

’ M. do Saint Ainond, in his Fsnmes de cour dela Louis XV.f* enablM 
kite to obtain a closer insight into the life, and to better comprehend 
i| 0 mrarch who was the incarnation of despotic power, and invested 
*writh absolute authority from hta mdle. The book commences with the 

i » 
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year 1715, and terminates with tlie death, in 1768, of Harie Leckainslsa ^ 
—•the last queen who had finished %er days on the throne of FranOo^ - 
t)aring the first years of his reign, the pious pupil of Cardinal de« 
Flcury was a model of domestic virtue and conjugal fidelity; then 
succeeded the domination of the favorites ; the three Neslcs-sistera, • 
became in turn^o mistresses of the king; later succeeded Madame da 
Pompadour, and then that last shame of all, la Da Barry—the portress 
of the Kevolution.** The volume though dealing with scandals, is not, 
a book of scandal; the author respects himself and his readers. Tbtl ' 
only questionable parts of the book are tlie religious tendencies of thA ^ 
writer. Louis XV. was a Sardanapalus who consumed himself, but who ^ * 
had not the misfortune to finish in the apotheosis of a grand cataS', ^ 
irophe. M. Klaczko, ex-member of the Austrian Parliament, hi9 
published his contributions to a French serial.—“ The two Chancollom,^* • 
in volume. These remarkable papers treat of Princes Bismarck '* 
and irtchakoff. The author 4oes not illustrate Lucian's theory, thht 
an historian ought to be without country, without altar. In the asto¬ 
nishing fortune of Bismarck, the strongest and most happy event for 
him, has been the constant fidelity of Prince Grorichakoff, and it is the ‘ 
common hatred of Austria, which has mode them such fast friends. The , 
author says it is difficult to decide whether France or Bnssia has lost 
the most by the success of Prussia. It was the iufiuenoe of tlie Cezar 
that prevented Austria and Denmark from aiding France in 1870, but 
sooner or later Germany and fi|isBia are destined to engage in a mortdi \ 
combat for the supremacy of Europe. ^ >. 


« 

Two safe novels—Mehne, by Mme Siefert, written in an excellealj: 
tone, full of generous life, and elegant delicacies of style, where man 
counselled to make woman what he wishes her to be, by education; 
Fortum dTAngiU is an agreeable story, where a poor young girl * 
f«rs the love of a provincial attorney’s clerk, to that of a Parisian poet* 


Tlaie moral is not new; the*young Charlottes have been over and over 
again cantionfed not listen to Wer^r, but to marry the honest work¬ 
ing Albert Headers will experience a solid plearare in perusing the 
**<^eHU$r8 de which are the daily notes and epigram^ 
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TMoid^ by that eminent and ever youthful ciitio, on men and parsing 
events ; the wit and maxims are elthci liis own or what he has heerd^ 
in either case excellent. 


INDIAN FAMINE OF 1874. 


Delightful Ind whose fcitile soil, 

Souioe of gam for all sbnngejs’ toil, 
Whose lands abound with wholesome food. 
Forests full with rich Sandal wood, 
Craggy rocks store of healthy air. 

Display above a glitter fair 
Streams infuse a contm’al flow, 

Of liquid gold with yellow glow ,— 

Sweet is the charm in open plain, 

Thrice a>year to \iew the grow'ng grain. 
Fruits of sorts in every part, 

Mingled view of nature and art, — 

To snit the seasons whole year round, 
Hang fruits on trees over the ground, 

Of varrus type and colour fair, 

Pleasant aspect with no despau , 

Fabled apples rare Ibra’s boast, 

Ate but trifles in Indian coast;— 

No want was dreamt for future store. 

All fertil’d in time more and more; 

So abundant grew all the best, 

That the nations of the Went, 

All who aim*d to be rich and great, 

Ne'er failed its wealth to covet; 

By plunder, loan or earn or gain, 

Beaped their wealth with toil and pdia ; 
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Betook to flight their natiTe way*, 

Each at home grand'ui to display ; 
Eniich’d they ran their native shore j 
Ungrateful them Gieat India bore, 

When wheel of fortune took better course, 
England fo^ commerce had lecourse, 

It wisely chose this golden land, 

Serv’d its puri»ose with able hand , 
Possess'd the soil, remov’d the curse, 
IinpioA’d its sons, as well its puise,— 
Both nations m h.irm’ny past, 

Long and wide in bliss, till at last 
The great blast of locust—^like swarm, 
Poured fiom Noith to create ahatm 
Land near and nigb as Otto’s tin one, 
Shown thus devastation pione 
It prov’d the fact as thought by all, 
India’s harvest it gavo a call,— 

Unknown its stoie past Cashmere tiact. 
Full their supply found out a fact,— 

In little time vanish’d the com, 

Cry of want heard cveiy mom 
Fragments of distress here and the re, 
Foim’d haimou’us whole ev*ry where j— 
The grim panic with dreadful pace, 
Walk’d o’er the land fiom place to {flace ; 
With long legged steps pnshmg down 
The victims of the surround'ng town ,— 
Its mighty giasp with torments full, 

Gave life to life a heavy pull 
Shrunken mi&’rable show’d their looks, 
Such haps we never read in books,— 

The weight of bones they could not bear, 
Emaoaate foil here and there -<• 

The lamp of life to flieker m, 
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Seldom t;hought of, or felt witliin;— 

Yet scramble snarl and scratch pice thrown, 

With reviv’ng hope to buy their com j 
To save their lives, to work for gain, 

Each t’foed his wife and child again, 

While such horror seen hover'd here, 

It reach’d a philanthropic ear ; 

Brook-like swift s’rene from further North, 

Approach’d our North-Brook full of ninth ; 

With vigour of mind and belief, 

He past to and fro foi relief; 

To save the poor he bent his whole. 

True in his heart ’ts no cajolo :— 

HisVn temples found a Temple more, 

• Thus Temple cub'd the people ‘dore; 

Canals and brooks on cv'iy land. 

Alms and bounty pour ev’ry hand ; 

Famine liies, Great Brooke turns his coui'se, 

Leaving Ind’a in great remorse. 

JointY Chundbb Sbin. 
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^HE Act IV of 1876 B, c. purports to give to Calcutta an elective 

Municipality. This concession persistently demanded for a long tune 
» 

)y a c^tain section of the Calcutta community; has come at last, but 
^ot to the fullest extent to which it was demanded. Neaiiy seven years 
Igo, Mr. James Wilson, the Editor of the Indum Daily Iftwa and A 
Member of the Municipal Corporation oi Calcutta which has just bMki 
|)^ished) m an daborate pamphlet broached a scheme the mom- 
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cipal self-government of the Town. Although that scheme in the 
abstract was not an unpractical one, )et the time when it was broach«l. 
not being very propitious it produced no practical result The Justices* 
corporation which the corporation of I 876 supersedes, was then in 
Its middle age Causes which latteily made it detestable to the ^at(^ 
payers had not then accumulated so thickly. Abuses had begun to 
crop out, but the people did not despair 1 here were >ct hopes of re¬ 
form. People never expected nor wished for a. radical change, such an, 
has now taken place, and there were ample reasons to believe that it 
was possible to maintain the principles of the constitution of the cor¬ 
poration, yet at the same time so to amend its details as to prevent; 
all possibilities of abuse Hence Mi Wilson’s scheme which contem¬ 
plated a radical change failed to create much impussiun But abuses 
latterly thipkened and the cry arose for a new constitution In ai} 
evil hour bir Stuart Hogg proposed a scheme for the consolidation of 
the municipal law of Calcutta. The people taking advantage of the 
opportunity pressed hard their demand and the Government of 
Sir Richard lemple yielding to that ciy granted tlie concession but 
chanly It is not the object of the following pages to discuss upon 
the principles of the municipal self government which has now 
been accorded to the jieoplc Taking all circumstances into considm^ 
ation the new constitution may or may not be supenor to the 
old But the concession h.is been giantcd and a law passed purporb- 
mg to substitute an eleetiv*e municipality foi the Town of Cali utta aC 
the place of the Justices’corporation Apart from any consideration 
of the mam pnnciples, upon which it has been founded, the law is der 
fective in the extreme. The details apppear to have b( en settled in A 
veiy perfunctory manner and the phraseology m some places are obsctir^i^ 
beyond all powers of comprehension To point out some of these 
defects is the object of the present paper. 

The Calcuttg. Municipality heliceforv\ard to be termed “ the Colp^; 
ration for the Town of Calcutta ” is to be composed of seventy two 
mmRbm:s, forty-eight to be elected by the rate-payers and tax- ‘ 
payers after manner presenbed m the Act and twenty-four to be 
appointed by die local Government. Certain qualifications have been 
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prescribed foi tht cite live members, but none m respect to those who 
are to be appointed by Go\ ernment, except as m the case ot elective 
roembtis that they shall be male persons abo\e the age of twenty one 
^years and residents within the lovin or the Suburbs It is etrtamly 
very necessary that there should be some restriction*' upon the 
choite of the electors, and that Ciovcrnment should appoint a certain 
number of members upon some eijuitable inindides of proportion, 
but the choice of the liltei lias m effect been left entiiely unfettered 
Jt IS not liLJy that this fuedom of choice would evei come to be 
abused, but it gives an advantage to tiovenimcnt which has been with¬ 
held from the rate pi>CIS it might lx urt,ed that thit advantage on 
the side of the Oovcinmenf is counteibaUmced by the advantage of 
number which has been conceded to the latter, but that consideiation 
does not weigh much when it is remembered that Gov eminent is not 
entitled to send moic representatives than it has been empowered to 
'send, and str 1 Ctl> speaking not even cpule "o many If the Govern 
ment were lated according to the cj[ualifuatioiis of the general body 
of voters, the number of icpiesentatives which it; would be 
entitled to send, would be considerably less and hardly exceed 
uhit An individual ratepayer whatever might be the value of 
his property above the minimum which entails the payment 
of an annual rate of rupees twciit) five in any one ward, is not 
entitled to give mote votes than the numbci of eommibsioners assigned 
to the ward in respect to which he chooses to vote, and the largest num¬ 
ber of commissioners assigned to anyone ward is three laking this fact 
into consideration and assuming the Government as bolding properties m 
six w'ards only, it would appear to have the benefit of four Com- 
tnissioncrs for each of the six vvaids independent of the Commissioners 
to be elected by the rate pa}ers If it be urged that Government does 
not base its claims upon its^iropcrt} ciualification like the rest of th^ 
r^e and tax.pa)cis, but upon othei considerations, the number twenty- 
and that numbci in addition to the power granted to it of 
i^ppointing the Chairman, would appear to be more than sufficient for aU 
itggitunate purposes I he assumed disadvantage therefore of number 
counterbalanced by these advantages, and the advantage of the fren- 
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dom of the choice of representatives irrespective of the quaUfioatiow 
which are prescribed in the case of the rate and tiuc-payers, wouM' 
appear to be one too many. I’hc evil of this restriction of choice ^ 
imposed upon the rate-payers is that the field for their .selection be. * 
comes limited. Property and intellectual qualifications are not always ’ 
combined in one and the same individual, and where the botli are not 
so combined, the people would have to elect for their representatives 
person whom otherwise they would perhaps have least thought of, atid(', 

® ' » 5*1 

the inevitable result would be that dummies on the part of the peQ|^'' 
•would be set against the intcllectually-gifted representatives of the 
vernmentj and the influence of the would prevail. 

Section 8 of the Act prescribes qnalificutionH for voters, Jkxif ' 
male resident within the Town or the Suburbs who is above the age 
of twenty-one years, and who has paid on his own behalf and nol;‘ 
otherwise any of the rates mentioned in Chapter IV. or taxes men¬ 
tioned in Parts I and II of Chapter If I or any of tho said rates and 
taxes to the aggregate amount of rupees twenty-five in a year, shall 
be ontitled to vote either in tho word in wriiich ho resides, or in that ik 
which his place of business is situated. The extent of^th^ 
application of this Section is not clear enough, or if it be taken to 
mean what its words import, a largo number of defacto rate¬ 
payers, who are otherwise fully qualified according to the term! 
of the Act would be debarred from the privilege of giving votes oi 
of presenting themselves aa candidates for election as the case may be. 
It is a known fact that a large number of holdings in tlio Town d 
Calcutta stand registered in other names th&n of those who pay th< 
ratesin respect thereof—names of persons long since dead,—whilst^tlw 
ownership of the present proprietors is not dispxitod. “Wliatev^ 
mi^ht be the cause, it is a common practice with the proprietors 0 
bouses to continue to pay rates, though in their own behalf, yet m ttt 
names of the original proprietors from whom tlieir title to the pr<: 
pertaes descend. Seldom it is that change of proprietorships is regu 
.tered in thO books of the Municipality or in those of the^ Collectorate 
Sometiines properties stand registered in the names of women an 
pm fff on Irom hands to hands the registered names continuing the saiQ 


' >i 
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Jtn most eases the registered proprietors are no where or being females 
imve no locus standi, whilst in the terms of the Act the proprietors 
are barred fiom the privilege of propt letorship. Then again 
in some cases the law as it stands might be interpieted to favor the 
claims of the legistcrcd pioprietors who liave no mteiest whatever in 
the properties in lospeot of which they claim, except that the properties 
stand ill their names, to the prejudice of the claims of the defacto owners. 
This uncertainty as to the inteutioii of the law would lead to much 
confusion. The rate-payers would not know exactly what their position 
would be, and the executives, to take a charitable view of the case,* 
would meet with much difHculty in suecessfully setting the schemes 
i^oing. The same lemarks apply to Section 11 which prescribe qualihca 
tipns for tho candidates for election. 

Section 9 declares the title of tho voters who possess qualifying 
properties in more than one ward. A voter having his qualifying 
property partly in one ward and partly in another, is at Ulierty to 
(dmose one ward or tlio other for Iho puqiose of giving votes. But 
the law does not seem to deal f.iirly with those persons who possess 
properties m more than the ward, and in respect of each of the property 
the rates, kc., which they pay exceed the minimum. It is fair that a 
psfrson should not ho allowed to give more votes m 'any one ward than 
number of Commissioners assigned to that ward whatever might 
he ihe value of his property in that ward. It is nothing but fair alsb 
that if he possesses qualifying properties in more than one ward, he 
should bo entitled to vote in all the wards in which he possesse: the 
properties. But it is unfair to restrict to him the privilege of voting 
b more than one ward in respect only to the properties paying rates 
qnder Chapter iv. and to refuse it to him in respect to those for 
which he pay taxes under Parts 1 and II of Chapter IIL A person 
possesses land or masonry building in five wards and he is there*. 
p^re entitled to vote in all the five wards. In the sixth and, 
Miventh wards he has his places of business. If he chooses to vote., 

the wards in whj^ he owns Imid and masonry buildhigs, he ih 
l^hsiTed from voting in the wards in which his places of' hu^nmn 
l^BS sitoated. The reason of this restiiction is not aj^liurent If it ip 

r 
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intended to limit the nnmber of votes vrhich an individual voter might 
give, that purjme is not served hy the restriction imposed. TW 
maximum numi>er of Votes vrhich an individual might give, 

m 

has not been fixed. There are forty-eight elective' members inthp, 
corporition in all the eighteen wards into which the Town' is divided^' > 
There is nothing in the law as it now stands to prevent a persi^, 
from giving forty-eight votes in allAhe eighteen wards, if ho is 
tiinate enough to possess a house or two in each of the wards. But ^ 
js an anomaly, that i>ossessing landed properties in hve of the ‘ward# 
and having places of business in two others, he should not be allowed’' 
to vote in all the seven wards, simply because as a rate-payer h# 
chooses to vote in more than one w'ard. Tt is not only an anomaly*' 
but a gross inconsistency, which does utter discredit to anv body of < 
legislators. The inconsistency is apparent on the very face of the 
scheme. A person is eijually entitled to vote whether the amount 
payable by him to the commissioners is made up wholly of rate® 
payable under Chapter IV. or of taxes under paints I and II of Chojitor 
III or of the aggregate both. If he owns no landed property in 
Calcutta and therefore not liable to the payment of rates under Chapter” 
IV., there is nothing to prevent liis appearing as a voter if ho keeps a 
^ lace of business in tlic town and pays taxes under Chapter III,' If 
he keeps more than one place of business and in more than one ward,. ’ 
would he be denied the privilege of voting in more than one ward! 
If BO, the phraseology of the law loose enougli. If not, the restnic* 
iion put upon his privilege of voting in respect of his landed property 
in several wards and of his business-places in several others is 
a^ountable. 

Sections 10 and 12 provide law for the joint stock companies andfe?;'* 
joint undivided families being represented in the Corporation..^ 
former of these Sections presciibe that any Company registered un(h$fi> 
the Indian Companies Act, 1866,” which haif pa id any of tlie prescrib8^:/ 
rates or taxes up to tho prescribed amount and on the prescribed date* 
lihall he entitled to one votodn the ward in which the plate of business ^ 
df ‘She Said Company is situa|i], and such vote shall be given by the. 

' Secretary the Company or some other person duly authorized lit' 

8 ' s 
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belialf, and Section 12 provides tbat members of a joint-family 
Hriu paying the aggregate of the pi escribed rates and loses to on 
^pt|tioant not Ic'.s than Rupees bandied a year, any one member of such 
f^Ssimily or finn shall be eligible aa n candidate foi election. Hote ire 
IbftTO the qualification^ prescribed foi joint stock companies and joint 
undivided families being lejiresented ni the corpmation, the former as 
.voters and Commissioneia, and the l.itiir as Commi&oioneis only The 
^bpecific mintiou of tbe Joint Stock Companies ns voters and the omiS'- 
floa of all ment 1011 of tbe latter stub favoi Ibe supposition that 
tbe omission is dclibeiate If no nuntioti whatever bad bien mad-o 
of tho joint stock companit*!, tbe eh^'ibility of stub comp inic^ as also 
of Ibe joint families would have bten infeiiel, and beet ni b of tbe 
Act held applicable to them lint as it is tbit iiifircncc i') absolutely 
^fispossiblo and tbe snppoMtion gams strength fioni llio fact of tbe 
?cHiali6cationsof tbe latter foi coraml^blonel'>lblp lining been specifically 
laid down. Ceitaiiily the bchome foi tlicclcilue municipality such as 
tuA been conceded to tUe residents of CaU nita could not bare contemplate 
Ibd the exrliiHiou of tbe joint-fannlies ispecially when meuilxis of such 
^..^flilDilies have been dccu.ed qualified to be CommiSbioncrs Ibo omission 
Apparently is an ovcisight, but it is an oicrsigbt that leads to a seiious 
^l||u6Uoo. Tbe joint-family system'h ippens to be one of tbe principal 
Ibatores of the Hindu society 'Isolated living is an isolated instance, 
moA if such families, because of tbe sjatem, are excluded fiom tho pun- 
'^$0glbot voting for the election of Commissioneis, tbiee-fourths of tho rate 
of Calcutta would be debanedfiom that piivilege. Ibon again 
ibe px'oporty’ qualiflcaiion of a joint fiim as also of a joint family lum 
Apen laid down at rupees one hundred whilst an individual lato payer on 
ibo payment of fifty rupees is considersd eligible to be a Commistaoner. 
riitionalo of this distinotion in lespect to joint families is not 

P ne especially when not more t)i in any one membei out of evesjl^ 
ally is to have the piivilege of presenting himself as a oan^i' 
eloctiou, 

m 23 refers to tbe peisoiuil quolificaUoits of the members, and it 
s down that a person who Is absent from Calcutta for six months 
tively shiill not be qual^Elcd to be a Commissionor. It is certabd^ 
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%\*ry propei tlwt a person absoni for six months shonld saeriBoe hSs 
1 ight to be a Oouinnssioner, but what about thoso who being quAliBud " 
to veto remain aVnent for any length of time, or in other woids, nothing 
hni» been said m respect to the absent piopiaetois or those at least whs 
reuiaiu absent fiom the town dming .in election. 

1 best are some of tht defects ii hich strike a humtd reader of the Act 
Nor docs any eaitful stud) of it rectify ihennpie^sions thus formed. 
needs be mentioned that the elefects pointed above occui mostly m 
second Chapter of the Act Other Chapters yet remain tf> be gonv^^j 
through, but from the specimen of the second Chapter, they do ii^’ 
jnoMise to be more fue from simiLu- di feels 


A DEFENCE OF THE BENGALI MIDDLE ' 

CLASSES. ‘ 

( Communicated.) 

In these days of hymning the glory find beauty of i|ft 
aristocracy, the task of awarding due mead of piaiscto themiddlh^ 
classes does not sit lightly on any one , and 1 should have shtii|i|i , 
from it, for fear of o^endmg ' ears polite,* had I more minded praiOft 
blame, than the sacred call of duty Being thus actuated, 1 raise 
yoioe^ which may be humble but not the less potent for th it, in behalN^ 
of the most important member of the social organism ; and shall 
lail to give battle to any j^hat may take the opposite side, and Bght 
the kingdom of darkn^lf Such an exposition ought to have 
4 anperflttity; but the Evil One is eontinuoudy scattering dust on 
eye* and thus preventing us from seeing rainy palpable things. 

'X'he middle classes are the most important section of every 

They are t^e most intelUgeiii alfd educated Intellect like tbe^^ 
body improves by exercise. And the poor need must work as they have 
deeam their daily bread by the sweat of their brow. A motive is tSum 
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. to bear on them the resoU which is irresistible, which is a 

|inn)al necessity of our nature. Take the% tie oft-recurring emer- 
the attendant hope and fear, the attitude of the mind on such 
i^^^casions being on the alert and trying to find out means to get over 
sHfee impediments which obstruct their course. Tlieii agam, the 
^>}ieed that exists of a middle*cla 8 s man’s receiving an education 
- 1 *'^ enable him ta assert His rights. A rich man has a thing which 
'^dispenses with intellectual labor—-riches ; and being thus circum- 
"-jltanoed, be avoids as much straining of the intellect as he possibly 
ean 5 and thus grows up a puppet pulled to and fro by leading strings. 
The management of the estate or the capital is placed on the shoulders 
of middle-class people ; and he baa only to examine their doings. The 
‘auperficidl varnish of intelligence displayed by the aristocracy is the 
‘/.outcome of the very many means at their command oi doing substau' 
.iial good to their intelligence ; and the superficial varnish tricks them 
(Hit as sensible features, while there i.s nothing but ‘ rank corruption, 
'within. If an accurate statistics were taken of the number of the 
<really intelligent among them, how many would he included in 
the category P Again the middle classes are happily beyond the 
reach of many a noxious influence which acts upon the rich. 
Host of those by whom rich people are surrounded, are 

Batterers, who contribute in no small degree to obscure their minds, re- 
jpresenting them as they do, as the heirs ‘of creation, and everything 
.'else as made for them. Thus wealth is looked upon as the chief 
lifessing of life, and virtue as subordinate to it; inflated with this 
idea, the rich man thinks patriotism, courage, benevolence, Ac,, 
IM below wealth. When we consider the good many temptations 
>^tiendant on wealth and from which the man placed between the 
two extremes is exempt, the balance on the side of the latter gains in 
’weight. Begarding education, it is found that the rich are badly oflT. 
nsttlt the history of whatever country you like, you will fiivd that 
iU'oation is higher and wider among the middle classes than among 
aristocracy. To what clasB did Shakespere and Milton—two cKf 
master spirits that graced this planet of ours—belong P And 
and Jayadeva—wbat were they P Then, Newton and' Laplace, 
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Hegel and Kant, Ji<^ther and Melauctlion and Erasmus and our own 
Chaitiinya, Spinoza aitd David Hume, Locke and Hobbes, Adam SiiiitU 
and ilicardo and Beuthain and James Mill and John Siuait Mill and , 
‘ Aug.i^to Comte? Take, again, the living suvon/s—Mux-MuHer ai^d > 
Whitney and Wc Igewood, Huxley and Carpenter and Mivart, Tyitdol 
ai;d Balfour Stewart, Professor Bnin and Tltuerend Mai'tiueatj^r 
Herbert Spencer and Gladstone. As extreme instances in point, 
names of Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd, Otway and Collins and Sava^ 
and the antique blind harper, Homer, need to be alluded to, IndeO^ 
with the exceptions of Lords Bacon and By ion and several others, 
may be, it would be diflleult to iiud many distinguished names ill)‘ 
literature and science, belonging to the ari'«toeraey. ^ ' 

Kespecting character, the middle elnsaes arc in advance of the. 
aristocracy when possessed of sufficieut means of enjoyment, the humaft^ 
mind natmially turns to selfish pleasures, if its moral education has 
been of a substantial nature. Now, sympathy is one of the elements, 
and the most sacred element, of the moral sense. The position of the 
rich places them far from the sight of the dark side of nature, and as a 
consequence their sympathetic development is iiot complete. This 
being so, their moral sense beingf defective in the disinterested element, 
'^the elements of prudence and fear of authority, belonging as the latt^jr 
most generally docs, to obligatory acts of morality, and being as the 
former, is, of circumscribed sphere, and of weak force, cannot do any¬ 
thing in the way of leading men to good actions or actions of optional 
morality. In this ease the psychological analysis is so satisfactory, and 
the rest of the facts rests so mneh on good evidence as almost to dis¬ 
pense with verdict of history. But history ought to be appealed 
and 1 would perhaps have succeeded iu making hi.story verify my prd 
position, had I had the requisite space in respect of this subject. 

Concerning courage, porseverence,industry,and hardihood, preoe4^ntfll 
must also be accorded to the middle classes. Those who are snbjeH 
the * slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,* who suffer lalike frot 
phyaioal and mental uneasinesa, who are often calli'd on tp meet emei 
geooies and to face dangem, must from the very Iaw‘ of their oonditioi 
acquire a good deal of courage. As to perseverence, industry aiD 
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l)nu'(lyliooc1, lh( ir position eiiating the necessity of coiistartt <ind yifcenae 
LiLoffl bnng>> nbuut the thoiouTh dovdopment ot these stirlingrqualities, 
“Who au the iiKun nilhus of qoveinmint, that w it whoiule thebai and 

A • 

beiuh, wlio try then best to AUiolioicite the bocul and political con- 
, dltioi) ol Lhni kllovv-cieatniea ? Look at the Lcmslature, or the blxe» 
. Ifutiie, .irul jou will find that tin middle eUsses ire the rtal props 
Having thus liken a geneial mcw of the position of the middle 
flasses, 1 will examiiu thebtate of the fiingali middle class men, 
find iiy to hit oil the impoitancc of this das^ its then economic 
^asition. 

* Let IIS fiisi lake the intellect Tin se who no aw irc of the in 
telleo^tual chanetLr of the middle cUs'.es of the liengah s leui einnot 
Iwwitale to give them prcfcdcnte bcloie the native aiisticraty Tho 
middle class Benjfali is gifted with no common sliaie ol intelhgi nee 
'^His dial notions eonti.ist sfionglv with the obtuse vision of the 
^^Zotnmdar Ch.iitan^a and Jayadeia, Matilal bil and Lamgopil 
, Ohosb, II inish OliAudia Mnkeiji and (hush C’h in Ira Ghosh, .1 igan- 
‘ nftth Taika Paiuh man and Bhaiat Cliaiuli i, Ibw ii Chiindi i Gupta 
and Madliu Hudan Diitt, Dwanka Nath Alittia and Oiiukul Chandra 
(JHukoiji bdongtd to the middle cI'issob Keshub Chandra Sen and 
jlshwaia ( haiidia Vid>as4gttr, the Ilonb’le Kuto Das Pal and 
Ananda Mohan Bose, Bankim Chandra Chatieiji—a great luminary, 
'Itomeih Chundor Miiter and Ashutosh Mukeiji, Kill Mohan Dia and 
l^rondtaNath Baneiji belong to the middle classes 1 challenge any 
iKidy to point out as many intclligeut men among the aristocracy. Hera 
imd there a solitaiy flower of rare baauty and fi agrance—like Ram 
Blollan Bay u—ina} be found,but most of the rest is a dieary waste ofaand. 
Indeed, the rich clashes of the Bengalis are conservatives to the back¬ 
bone ; they consider any change as bad, and would have the present 
'«late ol things ci}stallizcd into an aaamantine mass. All attempts at 
(fi^erm are looked upon with a perfectly evil eye; the widow marriage 
Movement* fares no bettci at their hands than protests f^aJntt idolatry 
eastism It is found thit most of thorn who have made 
real strides in the direction of reform, pertains to the middle 
Hinduism with its ninetiF-nme millions of erode and woddesaae 
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its hierarchy of tyrannical and frauduU-nt and Hb iniglitj 

f\stein of caste, holdv its own among tl>c aristocracy. 

Concevning education, it ih an undoubted fact that by fur the groat*- 
est portion of those wlio are ednoated in tin* wisiloiu of the Wcht, IwF- 
knags to the inidillo classes. Ibc s.ijing U piovoibial that a rich 
man’s son is doojned to be ignorant. Our notion of cducutUm i^ 
thoroughly pecuniary ; we value education not becanso of its powtfir 
of ftearching purificatiini, but because of the money to be acquif(^ii|| 
through its means. Tins being the the lu istooi aey, who are 
acluat(‘d by the prevahuit moiive, arc practically svilhout any moti^ | 
and glow up ]rtac*jeaUy ignorant. Not to speak of tljo Mufuwiil 
Zemindars, in my of those who dwell in OaleuUa, and wdio figwjr4 
in level's and publu ineclings, whoii sifloil with due care, will be foUtl^ 
bi be full of ‘sound and fuiy,’ whnh, if it sigiiilies anything, signi*’ 
fies their utter worthh '.mh ss so fai’^as editeation goes. 

lleg.irdiiig woith of chiiiaeter, the llengaii middle classes are not aoi 
e'cccjiitoii to the g<nier.j,l rule. If they hav(* ai\ intellect to nppreb&nKC 
they ha%o also a heart to feel, if not intensely, at "tiy rate with 
feufiiciotit force. If discontent wuLh the doings of Government prd- 
vaila, it prevails among the middlo cl xsse.. The arbitraly rule of thd 
English ifHects them in a very pavtiMilar way; levering, as they dd|. 
tlic English faeeptre, and feeling, as tlj<*y must, that Englainl is 
much good to the country, they do not trike to the desjiotic way iq, 
which things arc done—tliey clauionr foi a voice in political luattor^l 
and are they, after all, so unreasonable i They in a like manner fed 

f 

the great social ills—the inequalities, the tyrannies, and the pr«- 
jadices that infest their social existence ; and the protests of such lAeii 
as Vidyasagar and Keshub Chundcr Hen are typical of this tendency 
The love which the Britidi Indian Association feels for the masses hai 
been evidenced many a time, and notably m its conduct in the affair 0 
illegal ceases; while Bankim Ohandia and llamcsh Chandrahavi 
tMtifiod in an equally vinequivocal w.iy to iheiy love for the 
ring millions. 

respects courage, perserverence, industry and hardihood, who 'wi 
deny that the Bengali middle dawes are superior to the aristocracy 
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What litts huen acliieveJ iu regard to religlouB reform or social amoli« 
ipratini), —what Jia« been recf)vered fcom the i*egion of tyranny and 
darkness, iu the presence of great Uiificulties, is due to the noble exer¬ 
tions of tho middle classes. If then? is a being who more ^faithfully 
p^rsouifit's timidity, iudolcuce, milk-soppism—if I may use tho 
term—than auothor, it is the Bengali aristocrat. Of pride, he has 
enough, and more than enough, but it is not Miltonic pride, which con¬ 
temns dangiT in the discharge of duty, but it is tho pride of wealth, 
pride which exults at the sight of misery and min, pride which feeds 
OH the })rostrate millions. It is (pilto probable that the contempt 
with which the English cherish us, and which makes them shun our 
company when they possibly can—is due to tlie inipi’es.sion made on 
them by our aristocrats with their flaunting chogns^ and fawning 
looks. 

Let mo cast a glance at the economic ]i09itiou of the middle classes. 
Wore the Zeimndurs to be swept olT the face of the earth, the country 
would not bo a jot pporer for that. What do they contribute to tho 
';pwdtictiott of tlio national wealth ? Simply nil. The higher functionerics 
of Government bclung*lo the middle classes; from the Deputy Magis¬ 
trate to the pigmy Iicrani—all belong to tho middle class people. 
Lawyers, tradesmen, sclioolinastcrs, Ac., pertain to, the middle class 
saeti. All who arc acquainted with the elementary principles of Poli¬ 
tical Economy must be aware that these contribute indircctlg to the 
production of wealth; but for them production would lie greatly 
luiimpei'ed. But what is done by the Zemindar, or the rich man ? I’ho 
former squeezes the rgdt with might and mam, and the [loor fellow 
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.being half-fed and ill-dresaed, cannot produce wliat he under better 
eirGumstauces might have produced. Tims the production of wealth 
ill inteifered with. Lot us take the case of the capitalist. What does 
do 1 Ho lend.s money to Government and gets securities. If tho 
Ipioverimiwit employs tho money productively, i. e., in the production 
wealth, such as Public Works—the wealth of the coontrj is ' 
j^oreased, but if the sum be spent in carrying on war, in buying guDr- 
^wder and iustrumeuts of -wax the capital is destroyed, * virtually *' 

^ quote Mill Hh row'll into the sea.* Sofai:asthe capitalist is coxtw 
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cfirned, lie is of no service to tLe public. But superficial men may 
ai:^ue, that it is the money of the capitalist, lent to Government which, 
in the former case, causes the production of wealth, and that, if he 
had witliheld the money, no such thing could hai e taken place. Such 
an objection is simply irrelevant; the dependence of the production of ^ 
wealth on capital is a necessary law of.i)roduction, but the possession’- 
of tbo canital by a particular individual not so—it is simply an acd- / 
dent } had the money belonged* to Government, instead of to the oapi*'*, 
talist, the I'esult—the ultimate product—would not have varied. 
the capitalist cannot be considered in the same light as cultivators, 
traders, judges and, Government—production does not necessarily de- ' 
pend on him. » 

I have thus pointed out the social, political and economic position - 
of the Bengali middle clas-ses. I have pointed out their superior intel¬ 
ligence, and moral worth; and have set forth thoir economic import¬ 
ance. 

Now, evident as it is that the future of our groat country is inti- 
luatcly bound u[) with tbo condition of the middle classes evident as 
it is tliat the future of Bengal depends on the progress or the retro- 
gre&sion made by them, tliat the social and economic prospects of the 
community rest vitally on the condition of tfio middle class people,- 
evident as all this is, who will say that free play should not be given' 
to their mind to develop itself \ that Government should not enooutttge 
them to. form themselves into associations, where they may discmia 
their social and political position, should not encourage them 
to make the appeals that they may constitutionally and loyally mokft 
to the Government ? Who will say that such a member of the sooinl 
body, should be at the mercy of a * self-seeking plutocracy V If any 
will, I shall much admits his obtuseness or dishonesty, as the case 
may be, but think very meanly of his judgment or candour. 


C. C. M. 



BENGAL AND THR ADMINISTRATION OF SIR RICHARD 

TEMPLE. 

'' (Bv Ome&u Chunder Mitter.) 

One of the principil features of tlie East luftia Charter of l8hS 
iras the creation of the Lower* Piovineos of Bengal Into a 8C|inrato 
imlniiiiibtratiou. Before that j^ar the affairs of Ihose ptovinees used 
to bo administered bj the Governoi Genetal as Govern »r of Bengal, 
the charge devolving on a Deputy Governor during the tibsencc of the 
former on ofllcial tours. But tlio growing mtpoiiancc of the [ rovmces on 
one hand and the gradual expansion of the Brih h temtoncs in the 
East on the other, lendercd the charge one too many to be eonti* 
nued to bo administered in the mnnnei it hud lulherto been done and a 
change in some direction or other was impoiatively called fui It was 
therefore proposed, and the proiwsition found favoi w ith the Purliament, 
to relieve the Qovernor-Gcnei al of the immediate charge of those 
provinces and to entiitat it to a sepirate ufTicer to bo designated Lien- 
tenant-Govemor’* ir the same manner as a similar officer placed in 
charge of the Upper Pioviuces in a previous year, was designated. 
The designation impoitp an extent of power not quite so large as that 
of a Governor nor quite so circumsci ibed as that of a Chief Comm is- 
■ioner. That power nevertheless is considerable and the delegation of it 
to a Lieutenant-Governor has certainly afforded an approciablo relief to 
the Gorernor-Qenemh The impoiianco of the newly-created charge 
but dimly realized when it was proposed and adopted, 1ms now fully 
developed itself. The result has outgrown the most sanguinary expec¬ 
tations of the framers of the scheme and it has now come to be considered 
whether it is not expedient again to revise the constitution of Bengal and 
to substitute a Go> emor for a Lieutenant-Oovenior, witli the addition of 
an Executive Council of three numbers as at Madras and Bombay. 
Perhaps this talked of innovation would be in accordance with the 
altered circumstances of* the tunes; but there cannot be any donbtthat 
In 1854 it would have bee6 premature and that what was then determined 
justified by the existing state of affairs and by so much of 
/the future as could then be foreseen. As jet the scheme has wodeed 
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well and that it has done bo is owiiiE more to the ohataofcel of'tUe 
itself than to any 6j)mial merit on the part of the officers who harSK 
fiuccessirely worked it. Wo do not deny that the Lientenant-GOi'' 
vernors who have snoccssively ruled over Bengal, were possessed of ’ J 
superior abilities. They were certainly men of first-class administrac' '.1 
tivc abilities and were possessed of talents which, if employed in any' 
sphere, would have undoubtedly made them distinguished. It ^ 
nevertheless a fact that those of our Lieutenant-Governors who did not i 
fail from sheer incapacity, did not at least reallao the magnitude of tho-v'' 
task that devolved upon iliem. They were content to leave things pro^f 
much in the same state in which they found them without seeking to* 
improve upon them or to introduce innovations. They barely leftth^**^ 
vessel afloat, stopping the leaks whenever and wherever they sprung, 
and the best that could be said of the best of tliem is that they did not,/ 
misgovern the country. , . 

The first appointment to the Lieutenant-Governorshii) of Bengal w» ^ 
conferred upon Sir Frederick Halliday. His eateasive knowledge of ^ 
the country acquired by a long residence in it, and by years of seivici 
in the dilToront departments of Government pointed him out as the ' 
most eligible person for the appointment. Indeed a better officer ' 
could not at the time have been obtained for the post. He inaugurate 
the new system, but nothing beyond a mere change of forms, was felt^X 
the people. Lord Halhousie undoubtedly felt some relief, but wore 
not for the forms the people of Bengal would scarcely have -perceived ' 
the change. He was certainly in a position to improve the state of 
the country, but beyond lending an helping hand'to the development of 
the changes brought on by the progress of the times, he did but little (pr 
the country and that little instead of producing any good, sowed tho seed!,, 
of jnischief that had to be dug up and cast away root and branch bf ^ 
the next succeeding administration. Ho threw hia entire weight in 
scale of the European populatiou. To propitiate the good opii|i<m* 

.of that population, he armed the Indigo Planters with magisterial 
powers, a position which they had earnestly longed after and 
which enabled them to establish a reign of terror in, the mofusetl; 
The planters found it difficult to mantaia their own against tho 
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4ieUiodlerR. IMie cultivating^ ryots upon whose labour materially 
de^iended the success of their speculation thought the proteotion 
. ^ the latter who were, as a class more, than ma bap to them. Those who 
did not seek this protection maintained tlieir own battles against their 
oppressors. Persuasion on the part of the planters failed to bring them 
over to their side. It was thought that actual violence alone, or at least 
throats of tyrannous coercion would intimidate them to subjection. 
Means to do so were ready at hand. Sir Fredei ick Halliday came to the 
help of the planters and forthwith they were invested with magisterial 
powers which produced the desiroil effect and the ryots were subjected 
to scandalous oppressions and lawless violence This wan the one pro- 
eminent feature of the administration of Wr Frcdenck Holliday. 
His successor Sir John Peter Giant did not suceced better. Ills 
'^jpolicy was just the reverse of that of hu> predecessor. ITc came to oflicu, 
sworn, as if it were, to wage war against the iion-ofiBcial Kuropeans, 

A 

and theindgo Planters, among otheis. whom his piedecessor petted most 
and whom alone he was in a puaition to touch, were the fiibt to fall 
victims to his wrath. 

It will be remembered that in IS!)?, when order in the Noitli- 
Wostern Provinces was completely ovoi till own and had given way to 
anaichy, a sort of provisional government was improvised for such of 
tlio provinces as had been rescued fioni the robcK and in which order 
was but partially restored The Hoii’blc Sir John Peter Grant, then a 
Member of the Governor General’s Council, was called upon to organise 
ItbiB Gkivernmcnt, and was deputed to the spot with an adequate staff 
of officers. At this time the feelings between the official and non- 
official Europeans w'ero none of the best. The proceedings of the 
former were closely and maliciously watched by the latter, and the least 
Irregularity or the shadow of it, which at any oilier time would hai e 
passed unnoticed, was magnified into a gigantic mistake and proclaiidcd 
^ their prejudice not only tlireughout the length and breadth of the 
^tbuntry, but over the world at large. In those days of bad feelings 
^'and inalicioQS excitements it was reported of Sir John Peter Grant 
'^that in his capsdity as a Provisional Lieutenant Governor he had 
[leased one hundred and thirteen rebel prisoners without put- 
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ting them upon their trial and meeting out to thorn condign punisb- 
mont. This rumour vr^ trumpeted tliroughout the length and breadth 
of the land, and Sir Peter Grant was assailed by tlie non-officiaj 
Europeans or as they had come to be styled " Independent Britons/ 
with no end of ritnperationg. This agitation he ever after bore ir 
mind and ho only watched an opportunity to wreak hia vengeance npot 
his tradiicers. That opportunity soon preseutcU itself and when h 
was appointed Lieutenant-Governor he determined to pay off the 
grtidge, lie was not in a position to reach the European commanit, 
at large, and the Indigo Planters, therefore over whom ‘his sway ejt, , 
tended, and who at that time formed an integral portion of that oonciH'J'' 
munity, had to bear the entire brunt of his wrath. They lived in a’ 
glass house and afforded ample scope for the play of his vengoanc^*' 
It must be admitted that be did a vast amoimt of good to the country^,' 
but be was so entirely taken up witli Ibis one cause—a righte-*,*; 
ous cause no doubt, although not quite completely rigbteou.s, considering 
the motives by which he was actuated—^thal he neglected everything else. ' 
Except the deserved ruin of the Indigo interest and the relief of the 
ryots from its oppressions, his administiation present nothing worthy 
of conunomoratiou. lie widened the breacdi between the Natives 
and the Knropcans, and by his official conduct fostered ill-foclinga 
between them. His successor Sir Cecil Beadon was an utter failuire; 

t 

And if he at all to be commemorated he is to be comraemornted 
Iqr his Agricultural Exhibitiou and Orissa blunder. The forurer on 
useful undertaking, no donbt, does no positive credit to his administrn? 
tive'abilities, whilst the latter point him out as an administrator of ^ 

' very inferior rank. The interval between these two land-marks of 
his administration was made of idle and unsuccessful projects for ^0 
promotion of native female education and of projects which 
follow-in the wake of the deficiency of talents for practical pnrposoi 
and of the love of popularity. 

Sir William Grey on coming into office in succession to l§ir Ce<a 
Beadon bad a mass of work thrown into his hands. He found tbi 
' country strewn with the dead and tlie dying, the officers sunk inb 
bi»tbargy and unnerved and many great and important questions wanl^ 
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^ deferred, lie had not only to remove the dead, but to find food for 
•the living, not only to rescue Ahe administration from the vortex of 
>^ii>sipation into which it had got entangled, but^to infuse vigor and 
^^(H^rgy into all the dopartments. The beginning of his administration 




occupied in rectifying the errors of the past, in making up for the 
ciencics of Sir Cecil Beadon and in preventing buaiueHS fitnn fall- 
l^feng into arrears. When these were effected and the entire machinery 
^ifas restored to its original working order, the injiidioions interference 
.cff the Supreme Government with his measures of reform and the still 
,j?^oroinjudicious and unpractical schemes thnist upon him by that Gov- 
vwnmient for ado[)tion, drove him into a position at once irritating to 
feelings as an individual and unconstitutional as regards his offieo as 
head of a Govornnierit—siibordiuato though it is to the supreme 
^ilP'vernincnt of India. Ho did not find it repugnant to his senso of 
'^4ttty to give up office, and he did give it up in sheer disgust. He was 
^;e?oueedod by Sir George Campbell, a man of versatile talents, innurod 
^bnsiness and poSHCHsiug an indomitable energy. But the combina- 
on of these good qualities failed to make him a successful Lieutenant- 
;Overnor. lie very much wanted ib(3 ballast of discretion to keep 
in balance and liis good qualiti<‘& were outbalanced by a 
'|j!wdstrong impulsiveness which not only neutralised their effects but 
l|irodttced mischievous consequences. Sir George Campbell by the 
|i|mf of his undoubted superior talents Avas enabled fully to realize 
^q.magnitudo of the task that awaited him as the Lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal, but his zeal outran his discretion and he domo- 
^^bed the fabric before he could conceive and mature a -plan for 
l^^^lding it up. If his predecessors failed to effect any material im- ' 
i^rovement they left things pretty much in tlie same state in which 
^huy found them. But I'evolutionary measures of Sir G. Campbell 
twrganized every department and landed the administratioh into 
Alport of uneasy discontent pervaded the country from 
^ to the other, communities wero set against communities, tho 
^le wero estranged from Government, the officers felt themselves 
A At ease st their respective posts ; those who could, availed them^ . 
^ of the furlough rules, and the supreme Goverjament itself wm * 
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placed in a constant state of restless anxiety for the safety of the empire^' 
As if those were not 8|^fiicient to complete the measiire of the worsts a 
famine prevailed whictiparalysed the administrative machinery and- 
which, were it not that Sir George Cutupbdl had early forfeited the 
confidence of Lord Northbrook, throateniHl to draw into its vortex 
some of the fairest districts of Bengai. The Governor-General liasten-' 
ed to meet the visitation whilst it wxs yet at a distance and in suptar*' 
cession of Sir George CamjilicU dopuUal one of his own ministers td' 
look into the affairs on the s])ot and to adopt remedial measures. Tlia§ 
minister was no otlier |xeraonage tlian Sir Tlichard 'J’eniph* who iN# 
destined heforo lonj; to have the entire admiiiLtratioii -of ihj9 
country lodged into his lianJs. ^ Ilis general merits as an admini# 
trator and the apprenticeship which ho served in the f.unino districts 
peculiarly qualified him for this position. 8ir llichard Teruide rotW 
from the ranks and file like his predecessors, but he had so improved hill 
opportunities as to render him in every respect a superior adminis-' 
trator. As Sir George Campbell did, Sir. llichard Tem]>le half 
succeeded in grasping the magnitude of the task, but being better 
balanced he bids fair to leave an undying reputation of a suc¬ 
cessful administrator beliind him. Ho has already given aii, 
abundant evidence of his possessing a master mind anfl it would 
he^ too much to say that with his administration, Bengal has enterAi^ 
into a new era of progress. It would be unnatural if it wer^ 
otherwise. We fear that Bengal does not afford an ample fiolff 
for the display of his talents. That cca\noissenr of talents Lonl 
Dalhousie, when he organised the Punjab Administration, difk; 
ceming the merits that lurked in Sir Richard Temple, draggj<>S 
him out of obscurity and gave him an important post in 
administration. And he was not disappointed. His advice ^ 
active co-operation had materially helped to the success of - 
administration, and Sir John Lawrence, as Chief Commissioner a 
those Provinces and afterwards their Lieutenant-Governor, owed not 
little to that advioe. So great was his success in the Punjab that i 
etery important affair his advice was sought by the Supreme Goveri 
ment of India. On every question he had his say and on ever 
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(iiSionlty he was callwl upon for help, lie was ready at all times and 
his advice was id ways of matmal assistance. Whdh the finances of India 
wore thrown into a state of iiopeless disorder, iiisolvency stared the state 
T>y the face, find Mr. James Wilson w'as sent out from England to 
uveri the calamity, ho picked out Sir llichard Temple as his principal 
ddviser. Sir Richard fortiiwith c#mc down to CalcuUa and with Mr. 
Wilson Hiiplh'd him&clf to the Iferculcan task of cleaning the 
Augean sUible of the Indian Treasury. He lendered hniwrtant services 
in every department of liuanco. lie helped to the revision of the 
Account system, advised judicious I’ctienchnunts in the civil and niili 
tary expenditure, laid tho jilaus of an improved ^vstimi of cuntxnty 
and was in ev’ciy way the right hand of Mr. Wilson. Nor w(*ie his 
services confined to t ho department of finance alone Other adminis- 
tratire departments <ilso had their diu' shaics ol the benefit of his 
advice, 'riioso wen* the days of Comtuissions of enquiry, aiul there was 
Diot a fiinglo Commission in which this man of extraordinary adminis¬ 
trative genius and of cmiuenlly practical abilities did not take a pro- 
tnineiit part, lie s.it in the Indigo Commission and liis scathing 
examination of the witnesses who iijipe.ired before the Commission, 
his recorded dissent from the conclusions arrived at by the 
Oommissionere, his views on the condition of tho ryots and the 
relation iliat ought to subsist between them and the Indigo Plontep, 
afford a ])ractical solution of ono of the most important and 
difficult economical problems of tho times that were, and 

future statesmen would derive no little benefit by adopting Sir 

• 

Bichard Temple’s contribution to tho records of the Indigo Commis- 
don as their constant companion and by keeping up a perjietual 
liiidy of them 9 His report on the Police Commission of 1860 and 
diat on British Burmuh are admirable state papers in their own way, 
hnd afford very valuable contributions to the official literature of Bri- 
dsh India. He rendered distinguished services in the Central Pro- 
iriacea as Chief Commissioner, and then in tlia Foreign Department, 
Resident at Hyderabad and then as Secretary to the Gbvem- 
neot of India. What oould be a greater compliment to his servioes 

|dji appointment as Financiftl Member of the Governor General’s 

Vi'' 
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GouocU. This appointment carries a great deal of prestige with it« ‘ 

8wce Mr. Wilson’s time it was reserved for European statesmen, and 

iSir Richard Temple was the first of the Indian administrators to whom, 

the portfoUo, which was successively entrusted to such men as 

Wilson, Laing, Trevelyan and Massey, a as handed over. He did not 

betray the trust. He proved bimseli m every respect a worthy t 

sucoebsor to those distinguished statesman who preceded him. The sue- « 

cess ol the financial admmibtratiou of Lord Xjawrence and Lord Maya 

was owing entirely to his skill and judicious management. 

« 

This man is now the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. His past 
career had drilled him for the office and his discharge of duties duHbg^ 
the three years he has been in' it has justified the selection. The admi*^' 
uistratiun of Bengal, of itself involves difficulties of no mean magnip ^ 
tude. Those difficulties were greatly aggravated by the mia- 
nianag^mont of the past, and when Bir Richard came to office he 
succeeded to nd bed of roses. Sir George Campbell hod left the 
affairs of the Country quite in a state of chaos, and his succemr iit , 
addition to the ordiiiaiy work of Government, had to repair the wrecks 
of the past and to evoke order out of chaos, and his success in so short 
a time is indeed marvellous and was |>ossible only, because the affairs' 
lay in his hands. Tlio restless disconieut which prevailed during tha 
days of Sir George Campbell has given way to a peace of mind, and a ‘' 
sense of seeuxity now pervades the 'country. Our space would not 
permit os to go into details of the measures of reform initiated 
him, but judged from the result, conviction of the superiority of **» 
Sir Richard’s administration over those of his predecessors is irreaiS'' ^ 
tible. The evils of the revolutionary measures of Sir George Campbell^,j^ 
have rolled back and tlie good planted by his successor arc bearing fruit. ^ 
For the first time since Bengal has had a separate Government a feeling ^ ^ 
of cordiality has sprung up between the governor and the govlimed,,aiid / 
the latter although feeling the influence of a powerfi^ hand that ewayii 
ovea; them are far fxoiu being discontented and morose. The good inteop * ^ 
tions of the former are appreciated, md an amount of cbeerfillneaa ^ 
hitherto unknown in tins counl^ now pervades throughout. On tim 
other hand, Sir Richard Temple maintaining his own has a kind wmnd 
for ereiy one. His personal bearing towards every section of the 
^etelqmnnity^Bliaana^ hostility, and although all hie measures do not meet , 
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mib tbe approbation of the people, their oppositions are lens aeriiuo^ 
ijtiouB than they used to be before. Tlte cpnvirtion is irremovable that 
be seeks the interest of the people and what could l»otter strengthen 
that conviction than some of his recent legislative mea»ures. He is 
not dogmatic and is not disposed io rest his lionor and po^it^on on the * 
Baaiutenance of Ids own views of things against (he reraonstrances of 
the people whose opinions he courts and with whom he takes 
a delight to consult. Hvery suggestion finds favor at his hands and 
every order of men 6nds a rea<ly access to his i)re.sencc Ho 
governs for the people, and he feels as if he were .a servant for them. 
The reputation of the unrivalled snccess of his admiuistratiou lias 
preceded him in England, a^d so strong is the ojimion of that 
Buocess that the Empress of India could not defer bestowing deserved 
honors upon him. Whilst yet in oftlee he has been raised to the 
iBaronotecy, an honor never before conferred upon any of the . 
Iderttonant-Govomors, eitlier of Jlengal, Punjab or of the. Korth 
Western Provinces, .whether in oiflice or out of office. The 
honor was fully deserved and it is yet possible that more would come 
upon him. It is no\^ to be earnestly wished and that wish proceeds 
from selfish considerations that Sir Kichard Temple's tenure of office as 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal were greatly extended. He could 
have been spared from Bengal at the end of his alloted term of five 
yen's if it wero easy to obtain a successor as competent and as well- 
Ititentioned as he has been. Such men are rare in the Indian Civil 
Service, and nothing would be a more popular measure of the supreme 
ttothorities that appoint our Governors than to retain Sir Bichard 
Temple foif an indefinite term in the post he now so worthily fills. 


CONCEUNING KALI. 

(A Fragment}' 

Kali, like the other Hindu deities, was an incarnation of the Supreme 
‘Being sent to earth for a special purpose. Her mission was to deak'oy 
lljfvp brother giants, Sbumboo ami Kishumboo, who were under the 

E &and of Euoktobheq. The* three gave t^e peacedoring gods e* 

• olf tiodbl^ end at ih^ of the latter, £[ali was incaniateliilf 
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Ruclrfcabheej who la this respect reminds one of the Lernean Hydra 
1 roved by Hercules, was a monster who ** died hard ** From each drOpof 
his blood which iell to the earth, innumerable monsters sprung. It will 
be remembered that when Hercules fought with the Hydra of Lernea^ 
he was forced to lift the Hydra up bodily, and to strangle it as he held 
It off the ground Whattvei may be the true interpret ition of the 
myth, it was the offspimg of the manly ^Gieck lace Kali in her 
turn had to resort to stratagem, foi even the footstep of tho gods^do 
not appear to set themselves m smoothly paved waj s, and they hafr(^ 
diffiLultics to oontend ^gunst which call lor the exercise of politic itti 
geuuity. Kali spread out her tongue, and by locemug on it the blood 
uhich stieamed fiuin the wounds she inilicted on Rucktubheoj, she over* 
came hei enemy The deep red colour of hei tongue is due to the blotfd 
which stained it on thH mcmoiable occasion. It is consideiedthat mOS6 
of her sex aie endowed with well developed hnguil organs It is need¬ 
less to enter on an} cunsideiation of the subject, but Kali’s tongnd 
was of suiprising dimenMoiis, it covered the i}?holc earth ' Without 
going learnedly into iiu' meaning of this portion of the myth, it may 
well have been th it Kali wa:> one of those ladies who succeed in making' 
themselves heaid, and that her voice reached to the ends of the world. 

Buekiobhetj was tough uoik, and Kali had some difficulty in con- 
quciing him bbe, bowcvei, was victciiuus, but woiked her fcelmgii^ 
I up ill tbo cffbi t to such a dreadful pitcli, that after the monster was 8lai% 
and all apprehention on that score was at an end, she coiiunued to slash 
her swfrd about her to the imminent danger of the voiy gods whom, 
she was sent to aid As there seemed every probability of the remedy 
m the case proving to be worse than the disease, the gods agsitt 
cried out fur help, and this time agiiust then deliverer Shiva, tho 
littsband of Kali, and husband general of the Hindu pantheon, was 
delegated to perform the not altogether pleasant task of endeavoring 
to calm the lady’s disturbed feelings. Shiva appi opened with oautian; 
but the excited goddess was unmindful of presence of him who is popu¬ 
larly adored as the chief of all the gods The narrative at this 
stage IS not vety clear. It however was not until Kali flushed with 
victory, stood on the prostrate, but unwoundod form of Shiva, that 
she fully recognized her eituation. She expressed her snrprise in 
orthodox HSudu style, by putting her tongue out of her mouth. Un- 
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fortuatelj while she yet stood in this unpicturesque attitude, her 
historical portrait was paiuted, and so has she been handed down to 
fame. Quido, a Christian painter, had once to depict an immortal 
nature in a moment of victory. We all know what Hawthorne has swd 
of the groat picture; how he thinks tiiat Guido should have drawn 
Michael as he camo out of the terrible struggle with Satan, marked 
and scarred, and not as he has depicted him, with his wing plumes 
unruffled, and serene peace bei^ming uncloudedly on his youthful 
countenance which is radiant with the light of invincible hope. The 
Hindu genius strangely enough has pas^scd over the spirituality of 
Kali*a conflict and the divine triumph over evil on which alone Guido 
iix^d his gaze, but which cxiatcd in Kali’s case nut less than in 
Hichad’s; and that wkhich has aHi acted the Hindu mind seems to 
have been the startled sense of surprise and humiliation which sprung 
up in the goddess when the ecstasy of victory hsd left her. 

There the history of Kali ends. Her work on earth done, she was 
re-absorbed into the divine nature, of which she was but one of many 
manifestations. When the festival commemorating her stay among 
mortals draws to a close, her well-known image is thrown into some 
aacred river, and tlfus she symbolically borne back to the place from 
which she came. Surely we too blend at last with the great ocean of 
being, in whose far surging waves, the ripples of all the troubled 
time streams fall and sink to rest. i 

Note. —Only the current popular tradition of the Kali myth has been adopted 
in the above paper. 

CONCERNING NEBULAE. LIGHT. 

As admitted difflculty is experienced iu determining tbe era of 
** tbe beginning,” and the enormous interval while separates it from 
xma; and though 1 can scarcely hope that the views 1 am about to 
Advance will bear severe criticism, they may still be worth some degree 
nf attention as being so far as 1 am aware, a novel method of dealing 
,with certain ascertained facts. I seek to employ some of the icresolvablB 
j4kabB)l|i as guides to the approaimato ascertainment of tbe time when 
j^^mscewding to the nebular theory this earth became a separate planet. 

physical history of the efurth as revealed in'the rocks of which it 
" 4 ^posed carries ns b^k a vast way into-the past, bat it do^ not 
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xched from its parent sau. That fact itself can oul; be inferred 
n cosmioa) evidence. 

k 

.'he nebnlsp consist as is well known of the I'csolvable and the 
(Solvable, or those which th‘o telescope H(>parates into immense 
sterb of distinct stars, and those whidi baffle Ihe highest jmwers of 
,t instrument, and remain clonds of liglit swimming in the pure 
er of space. Fiom the earliest ages these distant objects have 
rooted attention, and by one of those ha[ii>y gncsscs of which thi^i 
tory of science furmsheb other excimplcs, the ancient plulusopheft 
forded the nebular clouds as matter is a diffused and chaotic state, 
re cosmical self-luminous vapour. When the nebula' were sub" 
:ted to the telescope, it was discovered .that home of them certainly 
ire built up of distant btar-bystems, the rays of light from which 
ended in their long journey into cloudlets of uncertaiu haze, which 
dy the searching power of tho toloscope could resolve into radiant 
oms. Others, however, even under tho telescope remained mera 
miuons pirfiches, but these too it was believed would burst into chis- 
ira of stars, whenever a glass of sufflcient power was brought to jjoar 
a them. Their resolvability, in a woid, was only a quest lou of time, 
lottbtless the increased powers would thoumlve-j bung into view sys- 
ims which were beyond their own defining lange, hut with regard to 
these, too, their eventual disintegration would be but an incentive to 



still further pi ogress. 

The powers of tho telescope have in modern times been immensely 
increased. Lord Rosse’y giant instrument was’constructed with specM i 
reference to the resolution of nebulte; anjl yot some of the best and 
longest known grenps still hold out against the most formidable bat¬ 
teries of lenses and reflectors that are brought to ,bear on them. 
What the telescope failed to do in this rcbpect, has been accomplished 
by the spectroscope, and the results are so marvellous and uneirpected 
fW. they alone should make physicists cautious in propounding theur , 
theories, and in the reliance they place on inferences drawn from ^ 
Bcrvations mode with only the iabtrumeuts now at their disposoL 
Some of the nebnlte are not resolvable because they are not clusters 
of etacs, 08 some of the earlier investigators with the telescope sweep' 
Ingly asserted they must be, but are swdaally what still earlier phyai- 
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cistB will) had no tuie&eopes io mislead them happily guessed they 
jwero: some of the irrcsolruble nebulee are simply lumiuous matter 
iFom nhich it is surmised that star s^Btunis, aye, and even the mmd^ 
which contonijdate them, are alike .evolved under the operation of 
iialuial and iuimutuble laws acting thiough a long course of ages. 

The way in winch the spectroscope has led to this great discovery 
may be best explained by giving the substance of what a tocent writer 
Bays on the subject. U was observed by Dr, linggius that the lumi¬ 
nous portion of the bpcctnim of a nebula in the constellation Draco 
consisted only of tfuee bngJd hues seen on a da'^L grnvnd. Now if the 
nebula had been a cluster of stars giving out light like onr sun from a 
white hot nucleus enveloped in an atmosphere, the absorptive power of 
the atmosphere would have comerted the blight lines into dark ones, and 
the spectrum like that onr sun, or a single star, would have been con¬ 
tinuous. Now bright lines on u dark ground iii the spectrum indicate 
-—so far of course ns modern sciuutisU have been able to ascertain by 
researches conducted among known objects—that the light in winch they 
ore found proceeds from elementh in a gaseons and luminous condition. 
Sodium, magnesium iron, and other metals in a stale of iucaudosceut 
vapour project bright lines on a dark ground. Dr. Iftiggius did not 
confine his observations to one nebula, and the concdnsion ho drew 
from'the examination of several of these interesting obj’octs was that 
they were in a g.aseous, or vapoury condition, because they gave the 
characteristic bright-line spectrum. But Dr. Huggins investiga- 
iions led to further results. The bright lines in the spectrum of the 
nebula of Draco, shew- that at least hydrogen jind nitrogen are exis¬ 
tent there, and constitute one proof more, if sncli were needed, that 
difibrence is not to be inferred from distance, and that the universe is 

4 

one in all its remotely existing parts. Light as is well known require 
time for its transmission, tlomer, a Danish astronomer, who is cre¬ 
dited With this discovery, is said to have made it ou a consideration 
of coitain irregularities in the computed times of the eclipses of Japif 
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^ter*s satellites. The eclipses were always later than their eom-« 
^'puted times when Jupiter was farthest from the earth, and the error 
'4iniibhcd as the planet approached ns. Bacon in the second book of the 
^JB7ovma Organnm says signifioantly the flight of a musket ball is tod^, 
to allow an impression ol its figure to he oonrejed to the aigh^ 
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Tlxis last instance, and others of a like nature, have somelimes 
“ excited in us a most laarrellous doubt, no less than nrhother the 
“ image of^ the sky and stars is perceived as at the aciaal moment of 

its existeUco, or rather a little after .It appeared so inciedihle 
“to u% that the images oi rad ml ions of heavenly hodios eonld smldenly 
“he convey!(1 through snth immense spaces to the sight, and it 
“ seemed that they ought lather to be transmitted in a definite time.'* 

Bar on died about twenty years befoie liomei was boin. The credit 

* 

of the distovciy that light traiels al an aseeitanrdilo rate luuit 
however, rest with Romor for Bacon lot it slip tliion^Ii Ins fingers. 

To return, to the subject before us, and to connect the known laws 
governing the transmission of light wilh the obseivation at tiie present 
moment of the chaotic matter of the irresolv.ible nebulie. It is clear 
tliat the nebuliB as wo now see them do not reveal themsolves to US 
as they are^ but as they were when the light-rays which are now 
reaching us left them. While those light-rays have been on their jour- 
ney physical ch.ingos of a startling nature may have taken place in the 
nelmlous matter itself. It insy not now he what it was when those 
rays winged their flight earth words ; indeed it may not bo at all. The 
nitrogen and liydiogen whkh Huggins and his brother speetroscopista 
see in the nebula of Draco, weie once undeniably tliere, but it does not 
necessarily follow because they literally see them there stilly that the 
two incandescent gases are still there in the condition in which Hug¬ 
gins finds them at the present moment. If a star from which light 
takes oue thousand years to reach tho earth, were suddenly and instan- 
taneonsly to cease to exist now, we should still for one thousand years 
see the star, and we could in that interval drawn perfectly legitimate 
and accurate conclusions regarding its nalure and apparent motions 
afthongh it had really ceased to exist.* Now tho light from some of 
the more distant nebulas has been speeding on its unwearying flight 
to us for very much more than a thousand years. In speaking of 
certain stars which have either suddenly appeared in the heavens, or 
suddenly increased in brightness, Humboldt says, “ these events in the 
** universe belong with reference to their historical reality, to other 
“ periods of time than those in which tho phenomena of light are first 

,■ . --— ■ ■ - — ■ ■ — - - ■— I I 

* A paper op this subject, Professor Leitch which well doservoe careful 
aitidiy, appesrejt stone years ago, and was entitled A Journey tlirougb Space. 
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^^revpalcd to thp inhabitants of tlie oartli they teach us like the 
« voieeb of the past The elder Heischel -yas of opinion that hght 
** required almO’»l’ two millions of years to pass to the ear|;h from the 
** remotest luminous vapoui reached by Ins 40 foot refleotor. Much 
" therefore lias vanished long before it is rendeied visible—much that 
s( vre see was once diffeiently arranged fiom what it now appears. Tho 
aspect of the starry heavens presents us with the spectacle of that 
which 18 only apparently Bimnltaneous ...It still remains more than 
probable, from the knowledge we possess of the velocity of tlie 
“ transmission ol Intnmous rays, that the light of lemote heaverJy 
bodies presents ns with the most ancient perceptible evidence of the 
existence of luattei ” (Cosmos Vol 1, p. l44 Bohn’s edition.) 

It 18 only poHbiblo to conjectvuo what has oceurred in the nebula 
itself in that tremopdous mteivttl of two million ye.us , but during the 
flame inteival what has occuiod on enith ^ Geology tills us something 
about ifl, and tracking its course backwards it eventually pauses to point 
to a tiebnlons bcjrinnuig) a chaos when the earth was formless and 
▼cid. Was the eaith two millions of yoais ago what the nebula re¬ 
ferred to by Humboldt was at the same peiiod as revealed by light- 
rays winch aio only now reaching us fiom it '* Are we sure that our 
' flixty-fonr elements, are elemeuts, and that fuiiher analysis will not 
prove some of them to bo leducible to simpler forms ? We sliall 
know hereafter whether in the com sc of ages the nebula of Draco 
hras been developed into worlds like ours. Can we, m the meantime, 
by carefully observing (and carefully preserving our records of) the 
’appearances presented by nebulai, use the light we have even in our 
day, though it may come fiom the seething chaos of inglobate worlds, 
as a tiine-measuier, a creation-eia standard, for the past history of 
our own earth I * 

Oar histones of the Cosmos as tt are then verily made up of frag¬ 
ments of ancient and not even cocrtemporaneously dated histories. We 
live in the light of perished worlds, and base onr theories of tk'e uoi- 
verse .ind its laws os they are, on the long vanished and piwhaps even 
' the non-existent Viewed in this as[>ect what an incongruous Untig 
ill is OUT modem science! 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON, 


I ATTRTBOTK to llio fact of the An^Io-Saxou being a oompoand rac^^ 
>f nearly all varieties of the most highly favored hiunnii family, it$ 
being fated to become the principal agent in the world's reformation { 
and, I must premise, in speaking of tho AngIo-Sax.on 1 wish entirely 
bo drop all nationality, merely desiring to convey that conjunction ol 
races most readily expressed by tho term In a very interesting artiol«, 
entitled “Tho Eurasian Future,” in tho January, 1871, number of the 
“ Indian Annals of Medical Science,” written by feiurgoon Major 
J. Moore, W,U.C.P.; a start being made with tho proposition tho 
blending of races is essential to progress,” cases are cited fr^tt 
ancient and modern history—in tho Egyptians, Greeks, Roman# 
Jews, Spaniards, Irish, and even French—where degeneration is clear}] 
traceable to absence of commixture. In the ancient ca*«cs we knoi 
that full depreciation has been accomplihbed, and we arc, moreover, 
shewn that downfall commenced’when for<M'gn mtcrmi\turo ceased} 
though whether that more immediate dogradiug induonce—tho union 
wealth and luxury—should be regaided as cause or effect of the con 
dition previously noted, the writer will not venture an opinion, Witl 
reference to the modern instances, however, full depreciation is no 
attained, and we trust never will be; but it may, perhaps, be not uf 
faitly contended that existing mental, physical, and moral atandin 
varies with the degree in which admixture may occur with neighbours 
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the Irish have, if anything^ besto^rod upon their nation a more 
fih»n fair proportion of its nobloat intullocta, few of the said 
^^teHccts have been purely Celtic. The interinixtnre of Celt 

has been productive of the finest results—an impruveiuont 
"upon either, liaving, indeed, been a natural consequence—but, so long 
the vast majority of those comprising either racj may be sitisfied in 
«hiRemainiing pure and unmingled, so long wtl! meuUil aud bodily status 
be unimproved, A glance at tho liislory of nations mast, hfiwever, 
satisfy the, reader of the gcijerul truth of the given pro[>ositi iii; so wo 
will not‘run into a niinuto coiKSjdf*i’.atioii of tho juot and present 
. Powers alluded to. In pi oof of the Aujulo-Suvon being a paitiul 
return to a common type, and in snbhtnutialion oi the foregone Ji'isur- 
ance of the widest possible iiitcrmivtnro being advantageous, wo may 
‘^remailc, in America, that starting with a few Anglo-SSaxons, and ro- 
^tQ^iving incessant contributions frotn ail Eluropean nations, tho result is 
^4 largo iucrcaso to the Anglo-k^axou race ; so that, indeed, Auglo- 
’'j^flxondom may be regarded as a mill in which tho gram of all nations 
’befionjcs powdered aud coalesced. Were Euro]>o to lay down its arras 
combine, a further addition ^vouKl be made to the same heap, but, 
Iso far as human foresight will carry one, tho contingency is not imme- 
4 iately probable, ond the existing process—emigralion of young blood, 
avoid -conscription and secure moans of livelihood, to England, 
vjAmerioa, and Anglo-^axon colonies—seems likely to continue; till 
j^pntinental nations shall, by weakening Ihomsclvcs and rendering in< 
^iVinciblc the race they so busily feed, enable it to render them peaceful 
and united in spite of thoh-own wishes; should not their concentra- 
..Uon by automatic agency be a prior result. As I said before, all spirit 
of nationality is displaimed in . the utterance of these opinions. I 
' aimply wish to express a firm belief in the Bible promise attaining ful- 
of all nations upon earth becoming as one people; and I cannot 
thinking, we juay see that climax inevitably coming to pass, 
Whether we will or not. , 

^1* h(|,s often been remarked that war has caused the unioh., of 
aud, so far as uuiou haa at present extended, the statemeAt 
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carries an nnqnestiouablo fact well worth pondering nrer. War after'^ 
war produced that happy accident, 'the Anglo-Saxon ; and in oor\jattc- 
turn witli a mighty successor, Coinmorcc,” Iho same means wiU 
doubtless ho employnl for the ro-union of inAukiml, till man may leant 
to complete his destiny peacefiill}’. As an Anglo-Saxon 1 cannot help 
thinking with gnat seriousness over the nohlo work with which tlm 
race I claim as p.u’otit has hocii ontiuslod, tind wi'^hing that all t(9< 
membei's could indiico themaclves to leniOTo those stumbling blookt; 
“ self-intero'«t,” and “jicrsonal pride” which so much impede itf 
•progress? Impede* its j»rogrc>»s ? Yon miy say, perhaps—has it nok 
been the componn I of ‘‘telf interest,” “ disa.it is faction,” and** per¬ 
sonal piule” winch has place 1 the i.ico wlieio it is! It has been 
so, undoubtedly, in a great inoasme, but, such being thd 
case, only prnosi that man’s worst qii.iIiticH turn to the attain* 
ment of liis Mastei's wisheb, in spite of his own feeling of die* 
linct opposition; fnd I cannot haibour the least doubt that 
“unselfishness” and a simple desire to perform his highest diitiet 
would tend to the same icsuU wnth greater qnicknes®, benefit to 
• himself, and Sittisfaction to his Maker; besides, I am glad to think, 
a minority of imbler minds has most fieqncnMy succeeded in guiding 
the aciiouh of the mmy, while, oven among iho worst, a stiong feeling 
of justice has genei.illy prevented the accomplishment of anything 
flagrantly wrong , or, at least, the continuance in any course clearly 
opposed to the right. Peicejitioiis have often been ditn^, but, so far oi 
they may have conveyed to their possessors the senses of right auif 
wrong, the latter has more often than not been Bubject to the former. 
The Auglo-Baxon has been defined ns the only exterminating raeg''^ 
which has existed, and certainly one cannot recall, in coimccfcion witb. 
past or present civilizations, a similar natural extinction of inferio)^#^ 
races as so frequently has followed A,i>glo-Saxon advance : military an^’ 
'tribntoiy homing being, of course, in a very distinct position 
colonization, in which members of rosicleut and setUing races meet onir'* 
another on an individual footing. T have iqiplied tho adjcotly0^ 
** natural” to ** extinction for, though Anglo-Saxons have reason^^ 
to blnaU at many aeis of savagery in the flrst settlements ef 
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Ajoaerioa, Australia, &c., supremacy has, in the main, been effected 
by civilization. The precursors of that civilization, too often them¬ 
selves uncivilized, conceiving ** enh^htenment” to be synOTiymous 
with " brandy,” have brought to their new places of abode the most 
powerful rxtcrinniative agent; wh'ch, in couise of lime, lias been 
assisted by other attendants on the “ phy«.iqno ” of civilization 
squally beyond the *‘moiul eucoimtciment” of batbaiism. It may bo 
asset ted, that when ciMlizatioii (dine-j iiilo contact with sava,^c life 
pno of them must iuc\it.i,bly pet isli, cither by iibsoiption or extuic_ 
tion, tinlobs the former bhonld be ii..idy to or the latter 

oapable of spontaneous rising, piioi to the Inp^e of that liying 
intcxval lying between liist comjucst and conscientious tunning 
Absorption of the concjuering i.ne, with dcgiiui.»tion of luorale as a 
corollary, happened in the CISC of tli< i’oilugucsc, while c vlinction of 
the conquered has occiiricd with srd fic»piency in th it cif Anglo-Saxon 
Inffexibility of chaiartcr, with cnitinnil immigi iticfli fioin the mother 
country, has prebotved the l.ittcr fiom a degmoiatifm into whicdi the 
former sank, but care mubt be taken tliat infleailulity of ch it icter lead it 
not adi.ft, to a confusion of *■ physique” and ‘‘moiale,” an impresbion of 
fcho foiniei being an inbiiruioanlable obbtaele to combination, when, in 
rcalily, it lies solely in the latter. 

The Anglo-Saxon being merely a ^ll^t step to a genet al intcrniixtarc, 
we 800 how niybteriously it has breti jdaced for continuance of Iho 
work to which j^jbsown formation formed a stulmg point. Conquest of 
India; Colony in Aiucnca, cortreited into a great independent nation ; 
oettlements in Australia, Aftica, New Zealand, Ac., rendered possible 
only by security of pobition, have brought them into neighbourhood 
with still more ah'*!! races, and were matters viewed in a completely 
proper light, as, on the whole, they may bo perhaps a more extended 
conjunction, when possible, would bo regarded as a duty to the uni¬ 
verse und a self-protective measure. It must come my fi lends whether 
you m ly like or not 1 Would it not be better, therefore, to complete 
t^io task pleasantly ? Negroes and Chinese in the West, where, not¬ 
withstanding much fretting and fumiog, the former are being grodnally 
** drawn in,” while the Jatter comprise an existing difl&cuUy to be 
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* Solved, bat will be so; Hindoos in ,tbe East, gradually assuming 
vostem civilization; Ohinese in the'Soutli, imported to the Australian ' 
labor market; Japanese in their own country, fairly started on a road 
along which they must now necessarily progress unrestrained, thoogh 
deterred doubtless, hy ine\itable, yet unforeseen hindranoes; Turks-and 
Egyptians, on the most easterly borders of Europe, existing problems 
upon which tUo immediate fate of the world is dependant; Maovios in 
New Zealand on the painful hahineo of extir|iaUou and civilization, 
but inclining to ilic latter probably ; races of all descriptions, io 
, eveiy portion of the globe, proclaim th>' same tinth. The Anglo-Saxoiv 
must not, however, run into the belief, lie is somewiiat too ready to do/ 
that he is a pre«emmontly noble being fairly claiming preeodoiico in all 
things. lie is simply a living proof of tho iidvantages derived from 
physical niongrelism and should regard it as his cause of existence 
to place all mankind on the fitfime happy fooling. 

The lluhslans are working to the same end as our.solvoH, but whether, 
when our separate works sliall be completed, a friendly” function will 
ensue, it is diflicult to surmise. Tliat a union will take })lace, 
though, I am certain, and wo may, pt'ihaps, regard it as* tho groat and 
final instaiioo to oorne of “ war uniting nations ” Tin's question, 
indeed, brings us to a difficulty of jircsent moment—tho Turkish ooni't 
plication, 'J’he rotten power we liav'o endcavomed to sustain is beyond 
assistance, and the “sick man” is about to be gathered to his father**' 
Mabommedan will soon cease to be iiumhoicd amongst ruling races oe 
religions; and the rupture of existing Governments, which each bajlT' 
endeavoured so strenuously to avert, must quickly come to pass. Tho 
blood-hounds of war may be again muzzled for a time, Imt delay will 
not improve their tempers; while a permanent quieting is beyond hopes.' 
Whether we may be prepared for a “ war to the knife” statesmen 
must answer, but, I am glad to feel assured, the life struggle mtfist 
eventuate happily. Manchester (I do not wish-to stigiliatiso the citjf 
of that name, but to express the large class understood by it). Man¬ 
chester, I sa^, will bo drawn from its balance sheets, and broad mindii*' 
in embryo, extracted, from a, narrow radius. The war will not be 
“ England against Bussia” but “ Despotism versus the World.” Par* 
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llftfoenfc will be of'i upied with ir.ore important topics than royal titles i 
W liquor 1 ii*cmihos, but T am glail to 1 a^^uiodj will bo oipablo of mi»g 
iho oc(‘.isiou Should Kujijhmd n >t wirhdraw her mind from the 
of ji -n TvUI i-^land m the Allantio, or, in other words, should 
he iiiuhU* to roiiuet Iw j 'itlontlon from self-jnterest, she 
’trill beirnwitihly svv onpod, as mau\ ol her sons aie (heorfully' aad or 
sadl} chccifiil in prodirtins^, but wlu tin i her firhi efforts may bo success¬ 
ful or the reverse (ukI tin 1 itter m ne lihely,) she has a sufficiency of 
healthy hlo to emhle li‘*r iibin:; from tln^ Ashes, liko a Piioeuix, with a 
greater and belter viiaM}. 

, May we all d > our be'*t to reali/e Milton’s "v.iiid vision. “ M(thinks 
I see in m} iniiid a nolde and natiou loasing herself like a 

strong nun alter sleep, and shaking her iinmeible locks; methiuks 
Jt see her a nn eiule mewing her ini'Mv youth, and kindling her uii- 
daK/iled evis .it the lull mid d.iy be.iin ” ^ 

In that uolde and pnmiut nifim’Met us bohol I tlie Universe, 
ttudasczled in* ihe qloiiaus Instie of Chiiblianity, and, to that end, let 
Aoglu-^iaxoitdum mew her mighty voutli in the lull mid-day beam. 


TRUST MISIM.ACED. . 

MA^KI^l>, is blind, towards all of his kind, 
I>epend, jnvlend, his beiieftt to find ; ^ 

By mood, hope good, qniek faith and trust repose, 
Lalnent, regret, at last them^ejves expose. 

Mind and thought individually free : 

Two brains in unison cannot agree : 

Much less the two diffrent color and creed ; 

<Each to other shc.uld take special heed: 

Motives diflforso lastly results show ; 

Qomes ruin or gain for both the above two, 

A “ Clever Timid'' who pn.st over the tpein 
WitU spec’al motive to reap his own gain, 
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By liook an^ crook adopts liis rapid course; 

Attempts to root out liis own profit source. 

While in the act, the strokes doubly redoiuid 
On his own self and throw him to the ground, 

Hrt! Ha ! ho cries loud, but deserics no friend, 

Hjs treachery drives all, no ln lp to lend ; 

Then the log’ons of his own slulY and make, 

Sooner the better his poiiey lue.ik ; 

Pretend him aid, hut seivo ovm*i purpose had, 

Couenntrato in llu'iu.-'olvos, si» hu'-e, so sad. 

The Clever ]Ju7ul gazes and finds his on or clear, 

No chance to recover and —none to hoar * 

Amaz'd, confus’d, disturb’d with busy nimd, 

He seeks his ]»iiinaty source vvhero to find. 

The source well taught a lesson for his act, 

"Caution takes t’eome with him in contact; 

Clever then his fate to Gi)d must resign; 

Doom’d to obscurity creates his own ruin : 

While thn good source for his generous trust, 

Suffers for a time with awe ancl disgust; 

Mindful then of speedy faith, but no more; 

He learns friends and foes for self nyid lore. 

JointY Ciiundeb Sjjik. 
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It is not uncommon to find in j^cadows, especially at this season 
the year, and in the. neighbourhood of hedges, tufts of grass dist|jt^ 
'fished by their luxuriousncss; the stems are thicker and taller,. 
their nolor is of a deeper green. These little islands of rank TegoW 
tion are called by the peasantry fairy rings.” M., Cailletet has inirdi* 
tiga^d the cause of this dififorenoo of growth, and in an interesting 
paper', iread before the Academy of Science, states, that !f the soil 
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these Wngs he (‘xamincd, it will be found to contain hundreds of mush^ 
rooiMK, whifh HSk-imilatc with a rare en('igy the mineral mattei's of the 
soil, and having hut tin pphcnieral existence, fonu on <l>ing u layer of 
fertilizing nuHLer. Theao mnshmoin'. belong to five dilforeut species- 
.oontttiiuiig, not as ordinary plants, siUe.i, iion, and magnesia, but 
phospLitfs of potash mid lime in ;i eiy eon cent iMted form. It is to 
these phosphates that the linga owe lluir eseeptioiial lu'turiance. 

Much attention eontimies to bo given to the principle of the oonti- 
Tiiiity of nature, as opposed to the n volution ny hvpothesis of Cu’vier, 
but wbicli is now eyploib'd. The stmtling (pustion,—what is the differ 
once b( ttv'ooii a rabbit niul a oabbagi — is not 5 »t di'linitcly solved. 
Naturalists never found the misvvii to be siinjdieiiv itself; the essential 
differences Indu'cen two naluios Wiis ditlieult to indicate. Cfivicr 
devoted a very long cli.ijdiu' to tliis deruate subject , but lie only 
deduced a seiics of ddlereneei', or ]uivileges, reserved to animals, by 
which tliey could he recognised at a glance ..Vnirnals poss<‘S*ied sensi- 
'bility and inowment; Jilants v\a«* in.inunate and vegetated, but modem 
Bcienco was not contddtd vviili these gem rolities. '^Hie increasing 
powers of inicroseope.s euable«l the constitution of matter to be pro- 
foundly examined, and destroyed the supcificial distinctions between 
plan ts and animals. Many animal h u Uti v elj snjierioi, have no digestive 
cavity orstonnich, and there arc certain infusoria that do not eat at all— 
their whole existence being devoted to lov'C. Tlauts require nitrogen as 
well as animals, but the latter obtain their supply of this itidispensa- 
bjp agent from the protein jirepaved h> plants. After the experience 
of hlessvs. Ballinger, ITuxlcy, &c., it would be diflGicult to deny spon¬ 
taneous movement to [donts. Thero are some Gacterioe that swim 
with tho agility of a jierfect animal, that reproduce their kind and*in 
’the course of a few seconds ; in the space of an hour they will breed 

v 

one thousand-fold, and three hours suffice to develop a progeny surpass¬ 
ing tlie total population of our globe. Yet we ore not certain thab 
those nomads be not * vegetables. The famous parasite that causes- 
Ihe well-known potato blight, is a fungus resembling the common green 
^lust or mould ; it reproduces by means of spores, and not dissimilar, 

Caoterios, yet it appropiiates the protein matters of the potato 
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t,u\>cr, ami so resembles an animal, sucli being the sole dUtinctiTe siga 
phybiologically existing between a pliut and an animal, which thus 
diflfer, not by any essential function, but in tlie oxeieiso of theso funq» 
tions accoi(\ing to a higher or.lesher ilegiee. 

Two (JerniAn sanmtSf Doctors'I ranbe and Brofiehl, ilenled the theory 
of M Pasteur on foi mentation, ri:., that m the c ise of thi* leaven of 
beer, fei ment ation can pioceed by means of the sugar and in the ab- 
fc-euce of fieo oxjgon gas. They have just now adunltcMl tlicir error, 
caused by iinpciiert evpeiimcnts, M. Pasteur’s tbeoij, denjing spom 
liineous goiuration, thus leiuauis sound. Al. Alphonse de C.iudolle, of 
(lent \ a, studies \egetJible physiology fioiu its pi)]>ulur side, but rarely 
diaws coutlusiotis. He has caiefully sliidieil tlie budding of trees j 
docs old age winch dimmislies the power of animals, act upon the 
})iecoeity of huds, or upon their activity ? To solve this question he 
has tiavelled over Europe, fioin Ostend to Pisa, to study the most re¬ 
nowned old trees; lie asserts that in some eases old age advanees the 
tiee's coining into loaf, sometimes retards it, and«inore often, does not 
affect it at all. We do not jet exactly know^ ho>v mushiooms grow, 
but wo are aware bow they are made to do so. Mmdo Pi‘titjoan de¬ 
votes much attention to the cultivation of tlie mushroom, and lier 
crops are admitted to be abundant and siivouiy ; her beds are composed 
not only of hoise luanuie, but of the refuse of oats and barely from 
a breweiy, with the addition of cow and shceji manure, fjlie has raised 
excellent mushrooms frura farm-yard inannic alone. 

M. Claude Bernard's lectures on general jihysiology increase every » 
session in importance and attmetiveness. He claims for his depart¬ 
ment of science, not only toknqw and explain the phenomena piopoir 
to life, but to legnlate and govern them Expet iment, Claude 
Bi'rnaid savs, is only observation pushed more forwaid by the aid of 
precise processes. He asserts, that life i«i no longer the characteristic of 
the living being considered in its totality, nor tlie result of special 
properties of the living tissue; life is now lodged in each organic cell. 
When an animal is <le[)rived of its lung, its brain, or its heart, no 
principle of life Is removed as dwelling in one or other of these organs, 
for life continues in simpler organised being after such have been taken 

2 
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nnroy ; Iho anipiitafion dislocates Iho jneclianisra and renders cell-life 
Impossible. Life is not coiicentraU'd in a particular or^an, it ih the 
f^ppan"(* of the la'ins' all entire. Wlieii poison is admiinsterod, a series 
of cells iiulivjM'iisiihlc to tlio ineilianism of life is destj-oyod. The 
conditions c-f those myriads of little existences —cellular life, form the 
study <jf itliy*'‘ology. 'I'lie necessities of this life are water, air, 
liciit, azotized eoni])ouiids, and nn'neial s.dts; now nature denis with 
these suhstam os just as the elieinist does in his laboratory ; tui many 
fiimple organic products, which by combination jiroduce tissue, aio nut 
exclusively ilio creai.ion of vital lorees. Kilnnie, aUuimmi, sugar, 
Rlkalouls, Ctty matters and e.sseiiti.al oils, are not e\<.lusnely the eha- 
rnctorist ics of living (uganisius. I’ei (ludot has lenvule a crowd of organic 
substances, such as, eamidior, vvitlioute.nnplioi, essence of bitter almonds 
and eiunamou, without almonds and <*jnnamon Also, tluj ci'lls or atoms 
of life must bavo tlieir ])(‘culiar medium inorder to exist For ex¬ 
ample, bones leform and renew I»y means of th<‘ intemal Inver of the 
membrane enveloping‘the bone. Kcinove a jtorlion <if fiaotured or 
diseased bone, but touch not tb(‘ membranee, the bone will become 
regenciiited ; it growls in its incvlium JJiit if a. portion of that mem¬ 
brane bo grafted on aiiotlier part of the bodj, the membrane will 
developt' bony tissue, »Sueb has t.dveii place in ilu' case of rabbits. 
However, this new tissue neitlier liv<*s long, nor does it take any foirn. 
•There ia alway.s an unpeiiottuhle iiiystciy in the laws which unite the 
cells into tissues, tissues into organs, ami harnionizing in functions to 
form individual life. 

Medical priiclitioners are of late devoting great attention to the 
metliodieal .study of the blood. There .'iie many tilings in a drop of 
blood ; it contains a WMrld of little organs, ami only tlio»D who have 
taken the trouble to study in the foot of a frog or in the membrane of 
the wing of a bat, the mechanism of circulation, can alone comprehend 
what IS blood. Examined under the microscope, the blood is seen to 
wend its way through a net-work of routes, the little flattened 
globules proscirig or knocking against each other, every one in a 
hurry, endeavoring to he first, and to airlve at a common rendezvous. 
These millions of tiny globules appear -to possess not only life, but 
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instinct Their business is serious; they carry with them life and' 
action; they arc chaiged with the dissemination of the oxygen 
inhaled by the lungs, and winch they carry to every point of the 
organism : to the brain, to excite thought; to the muscles, to impart 
the coiiditiona of movcra''nt, and to tim viscera to aid the play of all 
the machines ;viiich work in that grout manufactory of tlio systein»'_ 
‘When tlie globules arc not numerous, tlio organs go slower, when ill 
sudicient number, the organs become animated. Tlio thousaudtli part 
of a cubic yard of blood contains from 5 to 0 millions of red globules, 
while the thirteenth of the weight of the Immati body is blood, and 
the latter is a little denser than water. Jiesides the red, there are 
white globules ; the l.u.ter are present during inflaniations, they sepa¬ 
rate the tissue, twinge the nerves, and when they accumulate, form 
abseess,e.s. M. Grauehir counted from 8 to 9,0i)0 of these white 
globules, as easy to be enumerated as tlie red, in the thousandth ^lart 
of a cubic yard. Tiio regularity and activity of the circulation of 
the blood e.xerei.se an important influence on our. sensations and upon 
the lucidity of the mtelleetual operation's. A drop of blood in excess 
in the brain, can exalt the qualities of that organ, ju.st as a slight dimi¬ 
nution can depress them Modilications in the circulation of the 
blood art) relleeteJ iu modilications of brain work. . Man is in a dilfer- 
ent ji^ychologic state in the morning as compared with the evening j 
before as after his meals; before as aft^M• cxerci»o. The Judgment 
varies after a repast as after a sleep. The pVoverhs are exproasiva 
which state, that ' an empty stomach has no eai;8,’ and that ‘ the night 
brings sagacity. There are some persons whom it is not desirable to 
visit till they have dined, and the melancholy after a douche become 
momentarily gay. The loss of memory, the perversion of the sensa¬ 
tions, have for origin a raoclitication in the supply of blood to the 
brain ; an increase in this circulation tends to develop superior intel'* 
lectual faculties ; an excess will suddenly extinguish them. It appears 
to be true then, that nothing approaches so near to genius— as 
madness. 

M. de Baisbaudran who discovered the new metal gallium—^before 
seeing it—by means oi spectral analysis, has now produced a fix|t ' 
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IKUnple of that new simple body; the sample weighs less than tvrn 
grains, and has been extracted from 9 evrls. of various ores. Truly it is 
not a common metal and belongs to the rare ones ; it is when pure, 
white and resisting; it can bo cut, and possesses a certain malleabi¬ 
lity; it inells in the handlike butter, and i-» the most fusible of all 
metals; taken between the fingers, it lujuifics; if converted in a* coin, 
it would practically melt in the jiocKet; it readily adheres to glass, 
mid forms a more beautiful mirror than niei cury. It is more curious 
than useful. 

Lead is less curicm.s but more u.seful, hut it is necessary to regard it 
with suspicion, especially in the form ol rice powder, red wafers, and 
boxes of catechu. Cases of lead poi'-oiimg have ju^t conic to light m 
connection witii these three article^. Dr. Gibert of Havre has had 
under his care two editors and a cleik, slowly })oismicd by kecjnng red 
wafers where minium in au ingredient, con>tantly in their mouths 
to attach slips of paper; tho same Doctor treated a univarsit) prolessor 
for saturnine poisoning caused by his conKiimiiig two ho\es of Bologna 
Catechu dally, each box containing three grains of lead. ITc did not 
believe he had eaten lead, till the latter was presented to him, precipi¬ 
tated from the uiine. 

H* Berthclot aiyiounccs two important facts, that ozone is formed in 
absorbing heat, and dissolves by emitting this heat with greater rapidity 
than oxygen, and which may explain its greater oxidising powers, lie 
bos also found, contrary to the conclusioiih of Schloesing, that free ni¬ 
trogen can be absorbed by organic matters at ordinary temperatures. 

Dr. Decaisne has since ten 3 ears devoted his attention to the subject 
of li(]ueuis and their efieett upon health ; he concludes that nearly all 
aro prepaicd from the same family of plants as absinthe, producing the 
same physiological efiTects, but only dificriiig in point of taste; the 
essential oils contained in the liqueurs ore equally dangerous, and pro¬ 
duce all the fatal effects of what is denominated ** alcoholism.** If 
'^or^fore, tho liqueur (Irand-Chartreuse, and, what in addition passes 
.for a medicine, the Cormes honey water, have not excited so much at- 
iention as ab»inthe, the reason it simply owing to their mibre limited 
eousuxnption consequent on superior price. 
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Wliooping coujh is rarely fatal in Pans, a circumstance attnlmted 
to the climate. The tre itment has also it** sh ire in the cure. Two 
objects are to be aimed at calinnig the (onyuKions, and assisting the 
expectorations For the fust, clilonal i<» in li^oi, and ior the secoiidi 
resinous preparation, to dnniui'sh the piodiution ot glaii , sojourning 
in the open air is only rtsoitcd to wluu th it an is pmu and vivilying. 
Being a disease uhose sett is in the bionchia, flit (flicuy of open air 
IS not 0 Tcr*estimaUd , il the nathcr be cold, humid, and above all 
miidy, ehildten liible to oich colds aiccvu lv( pi within doors, and 
this enables them to tide ovci the thuc months th ittlu cou^di endures. 
In addition, inudi itUntion is gi\cu to ioititling the sjstciu to Ksiijt 
prolonged paro^Jsms 

The P.ins MuriKipiliiy is about adopting the system ot ftie signals 
in opuation at Amslci Urn and Fianicloit In cmiv phee whue men 
inObt congie^ato—thfitus, woiksbops, public libiaius, newb rooms, 
tobacconists, and ajmtbccai ics’ shops, a siin[)lo tciegiaphic apparatus 
IS placed under a gloss case , on a fire being signalhd, the glass is 
bioken and a cold pulled whuh is m communication with the central 
station, the sigiul Is aiibwcrcd, assistance is at onco dispatclicd, and 
the cuitial station telegraphs to tlu^ other depots to forw iid lielji The 
pcibon who gives the alaim, mubt icmiiu till iiib uifurmation be con* 

1 rolled 

A Mfcckhnljouig engineer cconcmisis one-fifth of the strength of 
horses, by attaching a kind of bufler, one toot long, to unite thu trac>es 
to the vehicle , this buficris composed oi alUrnate rings of India rubber 
and metal, with a curtain lod running thiougli, and all enclosed 
in an non envelope. Though applied to artillery, it ought to hold 
good for general draughting purpose b 

M Gaston Plantes' new theory of the sun is this The sun is a h<d* 
low electrified globe, full of gas and vapets, covered by a licjuid enve* ' 
lope, of melted mcandesceni matter, tao “ b})oth” are formed by the 
escape of gas and vapor from the mteiior , the protuberances" being 
gas of higher temperature and hence, luminous Uc adds, the in* 
candescence of the sun, prolonged dunSg ages, is but a spark of short 
duration m the infinity of time and space." 
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Ir slioiikl not be ovt‘rlor>kc{l that the above oft-repeateil ami 
tleservoilly popular maxim is, like iiio-t other hhort proverb'*, hut the 
httir expiLsaion of u f'reat truth Kuowledift* is like the hones and 
muscles of a body, useless when tlepi ivimI of hfo ; hut when spiritual 
vitality has been secured every fre^li ahlition of kuowledj'e to knowIed«;e 
is an unquestionable increase of power; fresh aeqnireinent beiiiif sjinilar 
to a clear addition to nuiseular strem^th, and tlunighlfiil re-A^eighiug of 
learnhig ailready gamed being at len"! the equivalent ol a turn at the 
dutnb-hell'«. It Jieed scarcely he noted that spimual life may be of 
two kinds —henelieial or injurious- -but little thought can tie needful to 
convineo any one; who may be iinliiced to think; that, hahineing 
resjM'etive advantages and disadvantage-, tlie fi>rnii*r niofiv'e power is 
iuiineaMirably the bettor. A dead body is a mi-s of mirvellons but 
inert lueehuuisni, so, knowlodgi*, without spintnal vitality re-einhies a 
hospital hjiociincn ; good lor te idling oonseientions leaincrs the ail¬ 
ment from whieh its oiiginal owner ni.iy have sulYered, but useless m 
itself. Jlowe\ er diseased and defuiiet it may he, sjuritiial life may bo 
bo readily gained, that one lirlp regretting people's ficquent perslst- 
aiieo in placing theii mental at: juiremeuts aside as museum-specimens. 
It must not he coiieoived that the wiiter has any de,iro to run down 
learning, far from it, but ho does w isli to protest against •its aeq«iiie- 
meni without trouble being takeii for proeureniciit of the motive lower 
ebsential to its application. 
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r.vi?/poi27ri) spjrcji (thbnud w fin Xouhhoti 

JUrnonnl MiLimjaf tin of C^dcuitUf ui Kply to (hi* 

mot ov of tiu Iiii Pi A W Itutiif to tin nntthaLthi sevsi of 
the vieitnif houl f h t if m h (on Mi Mitliid Ifai iisfu-at Liur^ 
^ uho II as tit sii ( u^. (}f fii oposii) j an aihiifm iit fi tin fii st Iliholution, 
could In put douii )* 

Ml ClIAHMVN, 

1 rwp 1o oltj it lo th( nnli )ii ol tbi liov Pr 
K M riUiPi)P( tint tilt SLUM tl tills iiK(tinj! slionlil bi tilvtii as to 
wlifthii tills lulling' is j)Mj 11 tl to li-.lt n t> 11 il t»tiitlninii who 
Vl^h^s to piopo » till uiKiidiiunt in tjiusfion Tit ^uniiiil, sir, 

upoiwhuli 1 would oh) it to Di I’uui) i S motion is < itnnK po 

Lulni a-» ^<m will jtinni lJut, him it lit It ss, I un hound to stitp 
('{tluitU whit th it ^lound is wh n I ictuih> ol )i 1 to t ho motion 
itstH \lhtn}ou, ]\Ii (^h Him in, h i\i bttn ku d, ind h t mo idd, c indid 
t 111 n<^h, to issiiM nu tint this ini t tin^* is notitill^ i moi tinjj opoii to 
iiu\i\idii ils of illshilts of p litit tl npmioii, jou hiM ntn ssmly i^i\en 
mo to uii liistind th it this is onI\ a holt arnl toiui mtitin^^ conhist* 
onl}, IS A on sii, ol tin adinnns ol Loid Xouhhrook Sii, as sudi^ 

TcomtiM, tin oiil^ toinst hit open to intUfxndtnt nth nion like 

Ml jMuUkIv Hid othn^who Invo tome luii by mist il l (is I will 
ttmponiil} assiinio) is to loivo this Hill, illowni}' f annaU Kpoakcis 
to pass whit u«^olnt)ons thoy pie ist uid do whit tiny like 8ir 
llichartl Tcinplo, if it had boon opm to mo to aijriio tin* q u tion aa 
to winther the 1 nigni^c of tin advorfistinint coiuniiii,^ tins nnctinjj 
Ins bun siuh as to justif} indepnidtiit (’jcntlnmn to lour Inic, I 
think, I could shew, t\cii to 3our satl^^lctlon, tint nohodv has atiy 

•Wo do not know ivkilhi r fhn spoorh was atuilly iMikhI Tinliofl, ron- 
siduing tboliiitiili ol (Iwrinion illowrd t > tin Itifoinisii ml Diiilics, now- 
a-days, 111 oxnun;;inff pisn^ s fr< m tin sj) rch s « tmlly dilivoid it is very 
hkdy that this spteih was suiiKht fo be buppn ^^(<1 I hi nth niau who h w fieiii 
us Ihis spoith iH one upon whom we ( n uly md ilthonph wo onis<l\cs were 
present at tht mtUnic; ichntd to and do n it ii mfinhtr t • h ivi lu ml injilnugof 
the kind still wre will not doubt the mtcgiity ol oui coriespoudeuL lor all that — 
LU, N. M 
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.*S(4ght to put a gag into the lips of anybody here, as long as any body 
'in discus'^ing the meiits ol liord Northbrook’s Indian career chooses to 
, confine himself within the limits of honest discussion, even though an 
opinion to the contrary has been expressed by the learned Legal 

4 * 

' Ileineinbrancer to the Government, Mr. Bell, or rather, CitUen 
Bell, for Mr, Bell docs not come here in his official capacity, 
but only as a private citizenf jiiwfc as your Honor, laying aside your 
official robes (happy consummation of official condescension !) has 
' temporal i)y mixed with private citizens like ourselves to do honor 
to your late chief, the Viceroy and .Governor-General of India. 
{Cheeri and hisses.) I am pursuaded, sir, it would have looked happier and 
"better still if His Excellency Lord Northbrook himself had graced this 
Hall witl) his presence this afternoon in His Lordship’s capacity of 
, B. private noblcinan to do honor to Lord Northbrook, tlie Viceroy and 
' Governor-General, (oh — oh — hisses) just to demonstrate to official India 
that there could be no scandal, if officials were to temporarily mix with 
- the people for helping thorn to honor their departing cliiefs. Rumours 
bave been afloat, air, that His Roj^nl Highness the Prince of Wales 
bas observed with feelings of pam the coldness with whicii the natives 
i of tills country are treated on all occasions by the ruling class, (Ab, Ab, 


f not true) and is not tliia, therefore, the most fitting time when Anglo- 
. India—official Anglo India—should condescendingly take Native India 
?, by the hand and inaugurate that happy change which is so nearly con- 
->beoted with the stability of Britain’s Eastern rule ? Why sir, if 

, Commi8^ioners and Judges, Alagistratus and Deputy AIai>istrutes of 

» 

Districts and Subdivisions wero to descend from their lofty pedestals 
and temporarily la} ing aside their covenanted dignities that scare in¬ 
ferior mortals away, mix with the lattor on the same platform, especially 
on such occasions as the present, when the question is bow best to shew 
our gratitude to departing Viceroys, I am persuaded, that the Angloi 
,,Indian and the English papers would soon be the vehicles of oommu- 
^nicating the very battering (however astounding) intelligence that the 
people of India have fasted for three whole days in sorrow for Lord 
y Northbrook’s departure, (dies of India is realfg sorry ) although we know, 
that His Lordship’s enemies are never tired of repeating, that His 
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Lojdsliip violutcil tho iuiidumeiital priiu'iplos of tlie Iiidiiui constitution 
by arresting one of India’s proudost cliu fiains on bare su^|Vioioii and 
degraded Native India, iusultod its best feelings, })y causing that chief to 
bo tried as an ordinary febni, ami gnuU^'d him' his meunb of defence, and 
nichougli His Lordship sliewed himself to Im 5 an enemy of Indian 
progi’Cas and Indian onlightenmejit by republishing a dead circular of 
by-gone ages prolnhiting C^oveniment wnsuiis all coumvtjons with th« 
puhlie Press and finally constituted I’olicts M.igisir.ites tho unpaid 
patrons of Native Litemturc. { Deafening cries of him,** 


i^ifnii'e him.** Jll fal.sc,'* ' Yts, Yci*.' 
J am not to be iiut doun by .such 


* 7/c 1 it/hf. * JSo' ^jVo.* ) 

cra“?, defeuniiig thonnh they 


be, for I 


have addi‘ess(‘d meetings uioie stormier btill, let ihosc gentle. 


men know. 


Sir, all this Rolieitude to jmt down boncst eriticism can <»nly point to 
one thing. l>o the admirers of Lord Nortlibfook, really (ear that 
Ifis Lordshiji’s cause is so weak that even with the elocpience of a 
Kriatodo.sS, and a R ijendr.i 1 j da, a Degumbur and a Jotindcr, and tho 
galaxy of British Indian orators who have mustered strong on tho 
jdattorna with tlndr earefully eoiinod sjiecche* to baek it, that cause is 
incapable of being tided over a little opposition set up by Mr. Mullick 
who is only a newly-arrived barrister, Mr. (lliose, (I have not certainly 
his authority to use his name, but I tliiiiK, I have smelt his political 
opinions not wrongly) who is only the Principal of a Private Oollego, 
myself an obscure old maa, and possibl}^ a few other nameless knights, 
slightly, if at all, more favorably circumstanced ? (Oiies of “ there, 
there”) At any rate, if, as is indeed, evident, our Beiigallce Burkes 
and Bengallee Sheridans, really entertain such fears, it is not perhaps, 
altogether wise of them to betray those fears in public. Either our 
Burkes aro not real Buikes and our Sliendans not real Sheridans, or 
their cause is not so strong as they wttuld wisii us to understand. 
Even now, air, the tall and gigantic form of u iJejmiy Magistrate 
Whose reputation is ludicrously conneelod with Scragunj jute, and 
'who like his noted prototype the chivalrous Mr. Winkle, cannot 
possibly be expected to succumb \itider the immediate eyes of his 
chief,—inspired with a noble onihusiasin to honor him who is nought 


Z 
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to be lionoM'd by bis chief bimpdf, is endeavouring to niakc up 
for bis want of words bysbakin^ bisfi-ts at me, doubtle«.i» ior <‘oii- 
vinciug me, only syinbolically that the cause of Lord Northbrook in 
this Hall tball triuitipb, if it trimupli!!., with the help of forc^ other than 
that of lle'Hon and Logic. (Cries of “ who is he ?” “ No,” "No,” Ac ,) 
Gentlemen, if I do not give you the name of the Deputy, it i-c because 
constructive Battery wnot a felouj, and I think I m»y compound with 
him. 

And now; air, 1 come to the serijus part of my anjument. Wo 

Bengalees are never tired of bo.i-.tmg tbat'in tlie path ol intollt‘etm»I 

prourc'.s, wo have outstripped the other raves of India It, sir, as is not 

very unlikely, th.it we have eiivd in this estimate of onrseUos, it is not 

ivholly our fault. The Ifindii sir, has every week eneoiiraged 

in that notion. Believing as we do, sir, that we <ne so, we ha\c alwais 

been very loud in our protestations tiiat we v.due all tlm-.e pii\ilfiro.» 

11 it nations more inielleetual do value, although we are not leadv to lav 

* « 

down our lives, .sir, lor proteeting them from ugiession or inteilerence* 
One of these privjlege'., is the LiniCRi’Y oi SptKoii And jou have teen, 
Sir llichard, Imw when that is tlireateiied, ouivelves gi mad. and that 
madness isrellectod in the columns of our organ-—mouthly, weeklv, and 
daily. Vou have no nghl, Sir I{iebml,to ti<Hniir th.it all ti>e-e our pi o- 
tesl'ilioii", so oft rep( .led and so vehemenll} too, me hollow ami 
bosh. You would be adding iiiiuU toinjiiiw, J am suw, it under tho'-e 
circumstanees you a-k this, audilori, as won ba\e been desired do by 
Mr. Baiiorjea^ as to whether it is n .lily propired to strangle libeitv of 
expression in this Hall; in other w irds, whether the.so (huitlemoii aio 
hjpoerites when they say that they I aim* Lilierty of Spe‘ch! Siieli is 
pieeiselv the eil'eet. Sir Uiehard Temple, of the <pie-1u>n lou are desired 
to a4c, \i/, wliethor Mr. Miihiek i-, or is not, to he allowed to move an 
aineiul.neut to the l*>t lles'olution. II it had been the fpelIllg^ of oi- 
dmiiry gentlemen only that you would insult by a^kiug sueh a ijuebtion 
] woull not have warned yous* strongly, sir. But you would insul^ 
tho best teebugs of soiwe person^ with whom, if you are wise, you woul 
make a bridge of gold. There is tlie Imnest Editor of the Ilmhi Patnot 
w h jse tiuwuing countenance is becoming more frowning yet at liie thought 
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of svliit \oti tit Goin*; to lI*>, aiul F mi sino, xii, it wouM uotclo.ii, vtnlil 
hit lulinj:-, ha\» ‘ound a vt>nt next ?lon »u ll( ineiuhei, sii, he i*. the 
tliiiiMisui tiio (Mt , though oiil\ a \\( ik and uidh lj^«d Jiinni'', a Jinnun 
still lilt suuH'ion fiiiiTt ait not . lu »\s li tnnli S'- And though 3 ou 
ini^ht ( ni'i) e yoiu'lU with Ihn Ihou^lit thil t on 0»n, hv a hit 01 two in 
imhlic 11 poit'', intUc hiin oin( nioi« w ilk i |) t > Iht' .Mlts of Ilihediiti 
* v\cei>mj: and <l'■loii'Miltlt, willi a liu j>t titi »u Utidtr Ins aiin-'," but 
he mi} ha\e giouu wist I, SII, with Him On posiihli, Sii iUchaid, 
■\ tMi dt> not entei t iinM us a]),»it lu ij'.ioii'i m ii t tjuufti, euouraged 
as it seem-., bv tlu rutt of '> haitnli-.s lout towiid*. Ocut iiiment, since 
his 1 1 < i tioii to lot Ikii^ tl C luiKil I'll be it lion me, Mr Cliair- 
in in, to cast tlie slightest imjutitini on L nd Noithhiook, ol mton* 
si'>tiiu\ foi si«n< tiouinj^ the ti lUslation oi si woithx as gi ntloinau 
fiom No IS, Biiliih Inliin Stiut to tin rnniiiLiil la^islatuic, even 
though Ills Loid-lnp, onl\ the icii hi loie, w is bound 111 coueciunce to 
^eto the iioiuin itiun of anothci gentleman of the foutih estate to the 
RKine olh<‘0* whose ptedecessors had rendered yeoman’s service to the 
troiirnniciit of India 111 the darkiht dajs of yoic •(Ilea/, JleaVf 
III yf,( 'i ) 

Them is thit othci old man, Sii, who is not alwaju an Uriah 
Keep with ofiicials, but who can dmounce with the coldness of a 
Dei by and the independence of a Kawictt. Theu are oiheis, Sir, 
in this Hall, }et inoie powerful and implacable and unfoigivnig, and 
my la-t words to you are ‘ lluwaie how you tieal on thi Lion’s tail’ 
(Ilissee ami duet a). 


THE TAJ MEIIAL 

Ik the cool stilluebs of tins marble hIuiiio, 

My thoughts ape cutned to that ])ecilesa one 
Whoso Inst sleep passeth heie and hence they run 
Into dim nges and an earhei line 
Of history where the liomaii ways decline 
Tovrmds the nmishc<», uudci otlici skies, 
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" The l.uly of the tlead,” Ceciliri, lie*. 

Her tomb liLe this recording love dhin«* 

Whence then the diifetoncc ^ lleis “ a stem round tower, 
A Ix'Aton frowning o’er the waste of joars ; 

This boftly beautiful, bojond the power 

Of woids ftnd walking sympathizing teais ^ 

Is each symbolic of a moiiiiier- mood’ 

The Moslem too ^as brave, tlie Uonmii was not inde 

THE KOOTOOB MINAR 

TArFiiiNO to heaven, the lofty tower spin gs 
Into the deep sky with its hm* of lod 
Leaving below a dead wot Id of the deail, 

•And soaiing up to highei, hohur thuigs, 

It looks away beyond the t mbs of kings, 

Ucyond tlie iron pillai and luined arch, 

Watching some biitied luio's st.it< Iv nuiich 
Or heaikening to the lufch of sjmit-wings 
Listen No voices Save the fickle winds 
Sweep o’er tlie cohimn at its giddy height 
Is it forsaken ? Nay, the dicamei finds 
Nature is lulei here , and her calm light 
Lovingly gilds it it ib now a part 
Of her, so hath bhe dealt with all old Ininiun ait. 


THE MEMORIAL WELL. 

» 

PjDACE, nor disfiub the matble angel’s dream. 

Nveu while I look, she seciiib a sainted seer 
"Ready for heaven, bnt lingering spell-bound here. 
Her white wings dtooped above their rest; a stream 
Of pnrobt sunshine poured on her; a beam 
• Of spiritual gloiy on her brow 
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Djizzling the mortal watchor’s eye; and now 
She fades away into tlie blue. I seem 
To stand upon the margin of that lake 
Which Milton saw bearing the rebel host ; 

Pale fearful faces, blood and carnage break 
Upon my gaze, and infant forms are tost 
On the keen bayonet’s point, and I refrain , 

To Joi'lc,—and lo ! tin* angel f.ice sliines out again. 

A' D. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


“ Two thiiijjs,’'Hays the memorable Kanf, <lpcpe.sfc and most lojfical^ofMefea- 
physical Thinkers, “ Two thiiitf-4 alliko mo ditmli the inUni^u Starry'lloaven J 
and the sense of Kifilitand Wrong in man.” VUthh Inftnilics, both ; any nothmg 
of thorn ; don’t try to “ account for them lor you can say uotUiug .wise.— 
Caklylf. 


My treatment of the relationship of Morality with Religion will con¬ 
sist ijuly of a few notes taken in course of perusal of “ Introdnction, 
to Anthropology, hy Dr. Theodor Waifz, edited by J. F. Collingwood, 
1863.” All the major portion of tliat work, bearing upon man’s phy-, 
sical origin or Creation, I will pass over; resting satisfied with the 
Christian assiiranco that God made of one blood ail nations upon 
eartb : while as to scientific theories started to explain man’s formation^ 
without God, 1 am not in position to judge how much of truth tliera 
may be in grounds of surmise to the extent of natural laws observed^ 
but am very satisfied that endeavours to dispense witli a Power beyond; 
nature, mast, like all prior attempts of the same description,^vanisH 
into thin air, and form only items of wonder to descendants. The- 
final results of such endeavours would seem to me suflicieiitly summed, 
np by Topsy’s stirmise^ in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, - spec’s I growed—and’ 
are, I thiak„ quite.undeserving ofeonsideratJon beside that inner oonsci- 
ottsness, existent in all peoples witkont dcsiiiiction of creed^ of a orea- 
iim or, at least, ruling aupornatnre. 
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TIu' f<»llovMn'? t \h.Kl will M’lvo US iuOoduotion to the fii-jt |»oint for 
conHwici ttiori 

“ MfJi il ideis apprii not oiiijiii.iIIy iHied with ichj^ious views 
we iiiid that tlio Kanisrh.itd il« s tousidti only the tiaiis- 

ssion (>l tiuMi MH (ii->toms i sm , to piciic toil witli 

tt knife, to stnjie off the snow fiom then shoes, A-i jthevconsihr 
\eiy wion^, and nUnlmtc to it (li-ioasi >, whilst tno coai'*t'.t \ues apptu 
to thoifi venial ” 

This would appeal to mo no iiison loi disconnecting moral 
fioni religious eonLe[)tioiis, but the toutiiiy, for^wc see, in tho case 
given, that, though both moral and leiigious views woie sadly distoitod, 
they woio imniediatciy dependant out on the othei No fixed line can 
be established of the form moiality luiist assume, any nioie than reli¬ 
gious feeling can be confined to a specid dogmi Moial sen'.e is 
quite AS much indicated by*adheuncc to supeistition^ piactnes as 
religion is proved by the supeistitions practices themselves, and 
though morality shown may be at most uttoi vnn mce with that pio- 
fessed by more highly tavoiod being'), btill, it cannot be moio so than 
supeistitions, cliildish, 01 dcstiuotivc pinctice is with the ioimula of 
an enlightened leiigion. Certainly, the foicgoing extract would not 
justify the following continuation —“ Moral ideas flow flora an essen¬ 
tial diffeient source than religiou , but both aie associated when man 
reaches a higher degree of civilization ;** for it is only then, on the con¬ 
trary, that the senses can become disunited. In tlie baibarous stage, 
oonceptiuu of morality is pant and paicel of leligions piactice, thy 
atand or fall togetliei , only lu compaiatively small degree can quasi 
moral sense be favoiod by self mteicst, as it mnj’^ be, and is mmoasnio, 
when cultivation may have opened a mote extended vision of causes 
aud efiects. It must be noted, howevci, that moial sen^e to those m a 
savage state may bo gto-isly iiniuoial to higher culture—Muiality, I 
take li, being a clear 01 girbled dictate (as the caso may be) fiom a 
Sapeiiutmal Power, of laws leqnning observance ip this life, aud 
IleUgioi), a ^ense of future reward or punishment to emanate from the 
same souice, and to depend upon attention to laws given or conceived. 
The two senses aie noccssaiily niiiled, and migtit, indeed, be more acen- 
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ratoly described a*? one, so that, in the case ju^t given of tlioir possible 
disiuiion, it must be remaiLed thaS tlioiicrh the pruotico of high morality 
may bo copied, by self-interest, Moinhty itself is boyoud reiich. 
The savage who may be deterrod from Hcrajiinj? snow from Ids shoes 
from respect to a Power Beyond Nitnio is inoie moral, reiiWy, than o 
reputed OUnstiiu who may as n general rule legaid the ten (Joinmand' 
munts, because, he finds, “ they jiay be&t. ’ Tlic savage’s conception «( 
reward does not, perhips, pass beyon I this world, but his conception ol 
the rewarder does ; whereas, in case of the lepute I Chimtiun. both i*e- 
ward and means of reward are confined within natnie’s limits. Only 
when high civilization may have been reached does “worship” of geod 
principle become needless, for then, what before must have been blindly 
though reverendly, followed as the command of a Power beyond NataiC| 
becomes revealed as the Idghest woildly wisdom. When, however, this 
point may be attained, disbelief in tint High Poworeinnot reasmably 
rcaiilt; seeing that only by 11 is iuiiueiice can the ooiicoptiuii he induced, 
Cause only is aftbrded for a fuller perception of Him, and worship, no 
longer being of ncceebity confined to the seedling of a noble fruit 
tree, may, in greater measure, be diro ted above ground. 

Morality and llcligiou are, I have said, the dictates of a Powei 
Beyond Nature—of God in short, and I will, hereafter, use the time 
honored word to evijiess the Power uiuler refeicnce, or, at loust, motli 
generally. Whati-i the Biblical account of man’s creation : - 

Ht.—That he was brought into being by (i »d’& institution of natural 
laws in common with the animal khigdom, and partook, in an eqjiii*' 
valent degree with tlic said kingdom, of (lod’s special emanation,—. 
vitality and seu'^e, it may be supposed. 

2 »rf, — That he, alone was endowed in further degree with Ckid^4 
own element, to nffoid eapiicity foi uniroisd dominion under i\t 
guidance of moral puiity. ^ •; 

This account, I feel sure, cannot l>e affc tod iinf.ivorahly by scienli^ 
discovery, (supposing, that is, my loading be aceiiiate) while it supplteij 
full information at the punt where science must necessarily stop tKu 
world.” Religion,Morality, Ambition, and Sense of the abstract are tokeffj 
undying, but awfully deformed in more or Ic-,., degree, of God within ft% j 
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>nb it must be r<*ninilrod that imperfet'tion of tlie coiicpptio is named arises 
mljr from inevitable fenpor-additioii of lovrer Bcnses. Tlicir origin 
tannot be attributed to any combination of natural laws, because 
laturo could onlyjiave fittoil man to tneid natural rocjuireinonts, as it 
las done *witU the animal woild. The struggle for existenco would 
ifidoubtcvUy cause vaiiations of cranial capacity,*but only in sufficient 
legrec for proeurement of livelihool, and then only within coudiied 
ituits for a glrtice at the animal woiM niii't assuie us that extluctioii 
las inraiiably r<*8ult»*d, when n sense beyond the immediate may have 
lecomo essential to that end. AnimaK are capable, by niHii’s doinesti- 
lation and tmining. of attaining liisintcrcstcJ conception, and ho 
.lioreforc, stands to them in position of Hod, fiom being gifted witb a 
jroater proportion of Clod’s own (dement. In thesime way thatanani- 
nal’s distcrcstecl conception can emin ite alone from direct cominnni- 
latiou witli the HigJier XaUire of man ; so, in man, coutiui pl.itiou of 
phe Infinite can be delhed solidly from God Himself. The next point 
or discussion may bo oopvejed by the following : 

** We must not eoncliiHe that the natural state of man is tho 
deal of Paradise, tho loss of whieh wo h.sve to legict; for it only 
in proportion ns man is renio\cd from the primitive state that his pliy- 
ical iuteileetual, and moral development is accomplished.” 

1 would romaik, in the fii-st place, that a strong* dofinitipn should be 
Irawu between the adjectives “natural” and “primitive,” and that 
-h«ir position in the above should be reversed; for ideals (so called) 
if Paradise do not conceive man’s “ iininitivc”* slate to have been 
^natuml,” but to have existed prior to a conquest by nature; while it 
sill at once be admitted by believers in primeval innocence, that, 
inly in portion of man being removed from the “ natural” state, 
Mtu bodily, mental and moral progress be secured. No doubt can 
ncist that man’s “ natural condition would be one of simple animalism, 
MWe that condition altogether possible. ^V^^en, however, he was on- 
lj$IRed with a sense beyond nature, when, in short, man was created 
R^Ood’s own image, couiploto purity must Imve been the condition 
HUjItiag; unless uc conceive the endowment to have been imperfect. > 
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Man’t progress and conception of a better life (H)uld not have arifluii) 
fiom natural " agency, for abandonment to the animal portion of hii 
senses causes enure stagnation ; us I will convey by the following &on| 
Mr Waltz — ♦ 

4 | 

Indolence and thoughtlessnO'^is, in an incredible degree, and ohafl^ 
teiistics of perfectly uneducated human beings, and it requires btt) 
little knowledge of the lower elas&es, even in Europe, to perceive thm 
indolence is enjoyinent to man in his natural state, and not 
in coiibcqueiice of moral degeneracy. If we could for a time remo# 

a 

the motives of vanity and ambition from the civilized worlds even Js 
who liHS the most exalted ideas oi human nature, would soon find tlMl 
indolence is the ideal of most people. 

Tt ifl nothing but poetical fancy which endows the priniitive ma: 
with tt desire for intcdlectual progress , the habit of indolence indue^fl 
him to icmain in his actual couddtiou. lie, never from internal ina 
pulse, and witliout any external agency, desires to become civilizes 
just as the lower chi'ses in Europe abandoned to tlicraaelves desir 
nothing of the kind so long as their matmal interests are not suffering 
an 1 yet they have before their eyes the results of a higher civilizatibZIi 
hence the comparatively slow progress of humanity.” 

When man reached the “ natural ” state, moral degeneracy mui 
have been already accomplished Ambition being, as I said bofon 
the more or less deformed repgesentativc of Qod in man, to conc^ 
Its removal would be impossible to any olie with a lofty idea of hnma 
nature. Could we imagine its loss (the mere imagination wou! 
prove its xion-dejMirture) then we should certainly be compelled to allou 
not that “ indolence is the ideal of most iieople,” but that it wouj 
immeiliately become the “ literal of all people.” Agreeing with 
Waitz,tliat man never desires to become civilked from internal itnpnle 
(of a natural deaciiptlon, that is) how can the needful external agenc 
he explained ^ unless by acceptaz|oe of Biblical record and consequtia: 
belief in a primeval dii'ect communication with God. Would it not t 
. unreasonable to suppose tliat man when fiiat endowed with a ntori 
sense could have been unconscious of its existence, or that his posith^ 
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conM be aUf qiiatcly comp'U'ed with tlmfc occupied by savages^ in 
Hn^OiU tlip seiibp has bpcomo almost (though not quite) dormauf, and 
•Altogether unalMpel} Would it not )>< far more reaKonablc to credit 
ft ifhort duration of innocence and teveientml moral perception, than 
to conceive all aen«e beyoinl natuie lattnit fiom its* birth; in which 
littercaae its presenee could ne\er h.i\e been known. It is needless 
Vo suppose high eultuie '* the origin il condition of mankind ; it would, 
indeed, be alwurd to do so , but it would certainly seem to me that he 
IfiQBt have been mentally perfect .iiul inoially pure, and &o titted 
jfor the highest conceivable cultuic when time should liav'e been 
siforded foi its origination <nid development, ages of the probent 
may, perhaps, be fairly compared witli primitive man, so far as 
absence of culture iua> be concerned, but moral and mental conditions 
ttiUBt be iinmeasurabl distinct and llie foimei’s existing state must 
'ibe attributed to d<‘geiu icy , to an <dniObt complete conquest by the 
^Auimal. We have too much reai»on to know that culture and morel 
fsnse arc not necessanlv uni tod j but, hiiue maids moral perception 
imccumbod to natural iemptiition, it can only be by pei'fect and 
aldTei’ital culture that pnniitivt' innocence, bo dead to all of a 


irorldly nature, but so fully alive to tlio Creator's grandeur 
goodness, can be legaincd. It must net, however, be conceived, 
iiXHfx the manner in which I have spoken of man's subjection by 
imture, that I regard the latter as an Jndependant Power. This I do 
but view it only as so much projierty eutmsted to us, and capable 
bilf being employed by man’s intelligence to good or bad purpose. 
JHau's unpolluted moral sense being granted as primary (and I have 
‘tried to give reasons fur believing such to have been the case) no con* 
'heptiou of its improper use could have dawned upon him, except by 
induence of an external agent, and, it would certainly appear to me, 

•p 

the only way of reosonably accounting for the world's history 
^by granting the existanoe of two rival Powers iBeyond nature; 


Plf <wliioh the Better was, at first, pre-eminent, became subjected, and 
^ gradually resuming the asceudemt. Mr. Waitz adduces many ins- 
l^ances shotring that the distorted moral |>erc^tioa8 of savage life 
Starsyent any desire for improvement, but can yet write as follows 
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«If, on the one hend, the sa?age doee not taVte freely to cieiMh " 
nation, though surrounded by it, ire find, on the other hand, the 4 ^; 
the civilized man living among itavages, relapses after a short time iutei^ 

N 

a state of barbarism, which, on the account, we must regard as tW ^ 
primitive state of man." v 

Is it not a somewhat shortsighted viou, after allowing that savage ‘ 
life indaces nothing beyond satisfaction of sensual appetite, to regai^^ 
it as man’s first condition ; seeing that ho has been ever improving^ 
by fits and starts, it is true, but always progressively ? Man 
never have risen from* the state of Uaibarisiu had that condition bes^ 
primitive; and I cannot conceive that a desire for pro ^ress could hnl^ 
arisen from any but a first entire bouse of purity, lanquished bi^^j 
partially retained. 

Having now expressed firm belief, and, m a small measure, groun4i'' 
of belief in the following positions — ^ - 

IsL —That moral and religions senses are noccssarily united. 

2 nd.—That their mutual origin mu>>i be attributed to God. 

3rd.-^That their perfect combiiiatioii must be allowed as existing tp. 
man’s primitive condition. 

I will now proceed to point out as well as I can, but doulitlcss teiyj 
imperfectly, that all worldly progress is traceable to theii united iq«, 
flnence; and that dnration of resniling civilizations has depend^j 
entirely upon the extent of their relationslnp m a perfected form. 7 

There can be no doubt that climate, with its attendant difficulties 
facilities of living, much regulate man’s mental and physical cahbrs^^ 
so fitting him for retention or loss of that true incentive to all progFMl^ 
'Amoral strength,’’ when secured: bat it has never been till 
strength may have been attained that he has been capabloo'^ 
occupying a prominent position, and the prominent pobition basj^ 
moreover, been lost so soon as moral strength has departed, wM 
glance at ancient civilizations must assure us, ■> f 

Guyot*observes, that, with regard to the effect of Harrottm|£Dfg< 
naiiuu on man, the native of the tropics may be compared with ^ 
aon of a princely house; and he of the North, with the son o|^ 
a beggar *, he of the temporaie «me, as belonging to the middle claSM;^’ 
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‘iHrhich state alone experiences all the impulses for labor and cLvili- 

( 

•aation.’' • 

^' Where nature has been richest in her bounties, and tlicj fullest play 
consequently been afforded both for the play of man’s doumiativo 
, endowment, and his sensual indulgence, the animal within him, so hard 
to quell, has rendered those bounties worse tiiau useless; and, until 
liu moral nature may be sufficieiitly powerful to l«‘ep his p]i3’sical 
nature in subjection, the easy means of living, prevalent in warmer 
and more fertile i-egions, will, enhancing unrnoralily, leail to idleness 
and consequent degradation. When, however, the “ animal” sh.ill be 
overcome, the riches of the East will be turned to bcmehcial Mccinim, 
and becoming^ no longer a source u(‘ deterioratn-ii, will be ^iIn^•ly a 
large item of universal property for univerhal bonclit. Nature being 
> <ranquished altogether as she is at present in part onlj', the vequnv- 
sxents of, and supplies to, all reglOll•^ will hecoino eipiijili/ed ; and the 
* distinct productions Cif each country will he morcljr general stores to 
']^ drawn upon at iioetL In the coldest and least fniitful climates no 
,iqu;entiTe to labor (the first essential to improvoment) has been afforded, 

; b^oduse, surrounding nature being so poor, the hardest struggle must 
, necessarily have passed unrewarded, and bettering of condition could not 
i^vance with such a heavy drag. Wo have, thus, to observe that men 
in these two named conditions ai*e tempted to descend to an equally low 
,«ljatu8, though from precisely opposite causes. In temperate regions, 
“llDwever, where nature has been moderate, and has afforded only suffi- 
ident in return for man’s careful management, Higher faculties, if not 
xflquisite for sustenance of life, have been fairly, bub not lavishly, re- 
. warded ; and they have, in consequence, been less subjected. Toil need- 
. ful for support has been enough only to induce strength and activity of 
body and mind. As foimdation for these inferences, it has to be 
‘td^rved that civilization first sprang into existence in Asia, where 
‘i|itt$ural means were readily at hand. , The very richness of those, na- ‘ 
cttirnl means, however, were soon too powerful for man’s moral resist- 

^ j 

and binh was in consequence given only to material civiiizatbim; 
l^pidly passing away, or sinking merely into a continued but alowly 
depreciated material esistance. lin Eurepe, on the contrary^ civiiizatiwa > 
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■was rooted very much later; but, owing to the conditio.a previouely: 
noted, better sustenance "was affordeil to piiro morale, and civiliaattion 
has, therefore, become mucli more firmly and progressively established* 
This fact, however, does not justify an opinion that Europe has been 
the birthplace of all greatness. Such a conclusion will not, inueed,' 
bear a moment's thought, and “ when Foissac points out that 
all great men excepting Mahomet, belonged to the temperate zon%< 
and ascribes this phenomenon to the effect of the Etiropean climate|”'^ 
one has great difficulty in conceiving the ground for such a false belief' 
being entertained. Mr. Foissac’s attention must, I suppose, have beeHr 
directed solely to European history since the Greeks, an<l putting aaid^>* 
all the greater nuiue'i in Scripture history; which, without any 
question of religious belief, uiidhuhtoilly belonged to men since 
surpassed; an oversight has equally been made of tlie gixiat leaders of 
Eastern civilizations, by whom vroimve been supplied, in great measure/ 
with groundwork of modern arts, sciences, inaiiufactures, laws and 
modes of government. 

Agriculture may, perhaps, as Mr. Waltz points out, be f&ivly takexit 
as tbe first condition of life inducing improvement. It compels fixed 
I'habitation, steady application, observation of nature’s laws with capor!! 
city for turning them to man’s benefit; it induces a souse of the rights'' 
of property, also the formation of communal laws for thoir intact pre¬ 
servation ; in short, it is man's first attempt to assume his rightful, 
position, “ lord of nature,” and not merely to rest contented with what>'' 
nature may have been kind enough to bestow. When agrionlture m^” 
become the mode of life adopted, benefit is derived from war with' 
neighbours; for, instead of the utter destruction favored only by A 
hunting exiatance, inducement is afforded for the application of tNf 
conquered to indmtrial purposes. War leads to combination of 
discipline, and full exercise of mental and bodily strength; -wbSii? 
subjection of the conquered to slaveiy gives undisturbed play to eoU^ 
^qudmr's ambition. Ambition iM|Qg an integral part of man*8 
cfaaradier (though in sad dtSforiSSf) and conquest fully engendering 
uiieheeked, though uoguided, influence is first gained by morale. Con- 
^u«it idso necessitates, in coarse of time, edmbinatiou of rabes affording 
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pliysical bonffitto either, whil**, jnior to thit condition, it must at 
least ('stablisli a iivahy between (lomiu.int and subjected tending to 
progn'ssion 

Wlu n civiliisation may liave cut it*! fii st leotli, anothei poweiful a^ent 
t Goiumurcp/’ is biought into fom, and, with legard to it 1 will tuke 
the following — 

"Commerce,”ob^eives Falconet, “ irndtis the people moiemdustiious 
than agnculturt , but tlicy becunn Miy selhah, they now overcbtimate 
the valuo of wealth , everything is fui bale, they aie sobei and honest, 
not from \iitue but fiom inteic^t, and they become tmud and un> 
wailike ” 

Lite cveiy other agent, comiueiti is dependant foi its (flVebs upon 
the raoial power by which it luiy Ik oieiiuhd or to which it may 
admimsUr, wheu healthy luoi ile cciscs i maleiiil piospctii;y only 
dan result fotoinnniiig digi id itioii oi c\tiipitioii It must be noted, 
bowevei, that even tlie contemptible motive cause, ‘self,’ lends, by 
aid of oomineict, to intuductiun of <l(sue beyond iminediute self 
indulgonce, and so favois, in meisuie, < in aicip ition tiom uituie’s 
away , whub is lurlhei f ivoied by u neiessiiy obsenance of its laws, 
and thur mcieased subjcclioii to man s coniioJ Before, howevoi, ahy 
really oflfective good can besccuiid by means of commeice, a liulmg 
Power inhmtely beyond “ self’ must be glined 

Mr. Waltz lomaiks, “howevei gieit the influence of the arts 
may be on the foiins of life which a high civilization presents, 
they must, m the inlenor stages of development, be rather considered 
as the products than as the '.prings oi cultuic, and aic haidly capable 
of effecting the elciatiou oi a pioplo, bocauae the really beautiful 
can be neither ptoduced nor enjoyed by iude natioiib, and since the 
fuimation of taste becomes only iinportaut for the mabbcs in proportion 
as the sense for the bcautilul is aluady devsloped.” 

The rousing ot a true sense ol ait is a partial enfranchiseraent of 
man’s super nature ; and, when he may be in a state of utter degradk^ 
iron, it can only be laised by powerful moral influence When it 
'lyuiy have been raised, howe^ei, its iivilizing effect is most powerful; 
t vre must obseive to have been most notieably the case tn 
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connection with the ancient Oreek«< In n'oie or loss disioited foim, 
equivalent to that noticable i^ith regald to nioial and religious senses, 
a sense of the beau til ul must be esteemed an innate poition of hiatra 
His/her endowment. The sense ot beauti, in bet onnng depiaved, Hnds 
vent only in aitistic elloit^ to be viewed as ludeosities by snpeilor culti. 
vation , but the svno sense which luduces tatooing or tlip most savage 
oinamentatiou common to savdgo life, pi xlucod, also, an Apollo* 
When Alt assumed the lattoi loim a paitiil 11hasu was scoured off 
man’s spintud element, and when perfection may be reached—art, 
science, religion, morality and then modes of cxpitssiou will all rest 
upon the same perfected basis 

‘‘The firbt steps to ci\iIi/atioit can miiliti be tiken noi maintained 
by pinnitive nations without the luteivcntiun of an eiuigetic des¬ 
potism for all libeity whuh is to benefit soci.il development must 
be directly piopoitioned to the moral lestiaini which soiiety 
imposes upon itself, be it the power of public opit ion, feeling of honor) 
education or leligious conc<|)tions ” ^ 

There can be no doubt that despotism ii» essential to the hist deve-* 
lopment of civiliration, because enhgbtemd government of the many 
must arise from supiemacy of the few who ma^ have succeeded in raising, 
themselves in measuic beyond nature’s contiol But when, as all 
ancient and many modern civili/ations must assure us, the govermng 
minority succumb to uatnre’s temptations, degradation at onoe oom* 
mences, and we have record of sufficient examples to convinco all whi» 
will trouble to think, that rule must pioceed from God alone ere per** 
raanent civilization can be attained. No culture could hive come intos 
being without the exercise of moral influence , diseased it may be, Mid» 
indeed, has been, but powerful ^ and when that morale, having beeif 
imperfect, has not improved at suflicfent pace to counteract its <kwa 
mal-influenoe, the spurious civilization resulting has, liket, a boil, bUKat 
on reaching a head. Despotism has given us marvellous iiutanOM oC 
individual genius, but though leaving grand lessons behind for tlu» 
improvement and wonder of descendants, the owners of that genuifi 
were incapable of staying the consuming effect of an inward cancer* 
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' Perfection of nil must be the object kept view by both governing and 
^goveruei for the true and lasting benefit of either. 

I have already stated my conviction that “ natural ” religion does 
not exist; and my belief that man’a primitive condition was one of 
ontire purity, Man was intended to be nature's master, and he became 
its slave; and ages must yet elapse before a complete conquest' 
over “self" will enable that complete dominion over nature and 
its laws for which purpose he had being. Since his Higher Element 
was vanquished he has been compelled to struggle with nature ; 
not unaided, but, with his best efforts impeded ; and the struggle still 
'continues; tliough we must see that he has been veiy gradually, 
but very surely, getting the upper hand. I must remark, by the 
way, that people, when speaking of natural religion, generally mean 
only to express a worship of nature, not a worship brought into 
existance by nature; but the expression is apt to mislead. Such 
.heroes as “ Buddha in India, Fohi in China, Zoroaster in Persia, 
.'.Osiris in Egypt, Oditi in Scandinavia, &c," have, by divesting religion 
, cf more or less of the animalism with which it had become clothed, 

, brought it in equivalent degree to its first and true condition; and 
.proportionately rendered it a civilizing medium of vmying strength. 
i^.All religions are true in the recognition of God, and new forms can 
, only bewme popularized by their power of appealing to, and raising, 
-the moral perceptions of a people among which they may originate, 

^ or to'which they may be siiti'oduceJ. No fresh creation is possible 
In connection with tliem, but they cannot become immediately popular, 
iP too far raised above the moral poroeptions of their wished for 
diMiples. We see, therefore, that all great reformers placed thein \ 
pailiislly in accordance witli the moral status and local customs of those 


'^hose cliaracters they desired to mise. One alone can be pointed to by 
whom this practice was not followed, and to whom the complete perfection 
nii the sole object. The adajitation of religious formula to mond 
j.^(moeptions may ^rise in two wa^ s; either by arrangement of creed.^^ 
accord with moi’al obscurity or enlightenment, or by a lowering*' 

already in existance. Moral advance will prove the fcrmei^ 


^cy, and comet the lattePs tiaistaken application, 


The 
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Cliiistianity have been deformed sinoe a d. 1 acoord with the mdi 
anti-Christian practices, and it donhtless will bo so, in a degree^ ’I 
the end of time. It must be so, indeed, foi wlioovor may have seai'd||< 
himself most deeply, with that irnreuehable Example as a referenoe, id 
be fiist to admit hia imperfection No out* lias yet been aUnl 
conceive a truly moral pieceptnot .ilieadv evprovsed in fewm* wos|iJ(i| 
and with greater oleamess, in the four Oo'-pols The follower# \ 
every other lohgion than that ot Clirist have, however, 
compelled to advance far beyond tluii piecepts before that partSal'^eii^ 
ception of Chnstianity's spiiit ma} litic been a1 tamed for whioH DBIP 
heathen philobopheis ar« lobe gieatly hououd Morality and JBw 
gion ate so ncccssaiily united th.vt when, by oainest contemith 
tion, a fresh moral perception may liavo been evolved, its conceit^ 
has at once searched for it in lii> leligious n»corcl. If not ther# j 
'should be, and the lealization of this fact lompelled the ancient phih 
sophers to a constant spiritualization of their creeds ; till indeed, i(fil 
creeds in their own minds bore no resemiilance to those with whitdl j 
was tiie^ to place them in accoidunce, and philosophy distinot frol 
any lecognised religion became incMtabJo No reason is, hownd^ 
thus affoided to a similar result in the }>rescnt day; since a guidesJi| 
so readily at hand to which no improvement can be conceived. 
man is a fool who may gropo in the dai k when a lantern is at baM 
A religious form can do no more than truthfully indioato the l^t V0tn$ 
to he taken or not, as wayfarei’s own moral sense may 
and it would seem to me a necessary sequence of the highest 
sense being latent within all, (as the effect, %o immediately noti 4 N|l| 
upon Religion gaining the ascendant, siifbciently prov#*s) that it lEM 
have been perfect primarily, and that all sfiadcs of imperfedaon 
be due to degenerative causes; certainly not that all appioaches tdlH 
faction can have arisen from exercise of natural laws. 

A religion must be the purer the more it encourages^ the dsviipi 
ttient of knowledge, and it i? eqnally beyond doubt that no 
ean be altogether true wbioa will not bear the advaiice of soienO#^ (p 
'InroAd distinction xnusl^ however, be drawn between the petftlM 
Vttull# of 'scienM and Its isiormeditite speculations upon 
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; alrto, Uutvrcen the narrow reading of scriptural truths and 
i$jr real signification, not yet fully ascertaiuvd upon physical points* 
nWst between Science and Religion rests between followers of the 
mer, who conceive that '^physical enquiry can in any way affect 
ritual revelntion or disprove the truth of a perfect moral code ; and 
lowers of the latter who deform their creed with physical dogmas. 
C territory of Science is ** this’* world, and within that limit much has 
jt to be advantageously discovered; the domain o<f Religion is the ^‘iieat,’* 

11 cannot sufficiently express my regret that belief should so often 
tnade to depend upon questions of natural history ; rejsarding 
dch> only those who may have devoted themselves to the unravelinent 
nature’s laws can possibly be fitted to arrive at a conclusion. It is 

»v • 

however, to find those, by whose agency the original object of man’s 
iation will be arrived at, so frequently denying the mselves the true en* 
fyaantof discoveries made; in consequence of trespassing beyond their 
iSh boundary. The world’s progress has maiuly to depend upon compro- 
between two great elas-ses : between a class comprising those 
^ i>linow how things should be but will not learn how they are; and 
.class composed of those who know will how matters stand, but 
ill not think bow they should be. Advance will bo very haltingr 
^ worldly knowledge and religion may march arm in am; not 
Esorotically but really, 

^ conclusion, I will simply repeat that all agents in -ihe world’s 
|||irov<|pent, from the, in great measure, natural ones of war and com- 
liinei to the more spiritualized ones of art and knowledge, and 
l»#0e, again, to the still more exclusive emanations ftom God*~-me> 
and religion—^have been only powerful in proportion as they, 
lay have been acted upon by the two last named in conjunction. 
Ibe duration of civilizations resulting has varied with the degree in 
^ob Religion and Morality may have been trammelled with'physical 
hlnjklaata; for we have seen how frequently the awakemiog of a 
w^tnal sense has bronght civilizations iidio eXtstance, and how often 
H^eet morale attendant thereupon 4 aB naturally effectod their 
| fe |otioii. To Qod idone substantial progress has been due end 
J pjj p eivilization, so far beyond its predecessors, owes its birth and 
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‘growth solely to Christianity. Had it*not been for missioBanai 
derived, doubtless, by oar blue ancestors ; we ourselves could A 
have being, for the vast intermixture composing us would not ^ 
oeeurred without the working of an Uiisenu Power. 
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About a hundred and fifteen mileH to the east of Calontta is ^ 
little oat<of-the>way snb-division of Bagherhai, in the distriilft^^ 
Jessore. Marrelgunge, in this snb-diviaioii, is perhaps known toit|(| 
of the readers by name, at least. It is a char m the Balesvarand Uk H 
centre of a flourishing trade. Several steam-packets run from her# 
Calcutta and other places. The Lientonant-Goveinor was very pleBli 
with a visit to it year before last, and heavily complimented tho ^ 
prietor Mr. Morrel, on his having converted a howling wiiderndsa 
to a smiling city.” • 

Bagherhat is a neat little village—for, ceitainly it cs^nnot aspijMiii 
tlie title of a town-—situate on the banks of the Bliairav,—^a fine K.tW(|| 
stream; but its water is quite unfit for use, owing to the^ enormoj 
quantity of salt it holds lu solution There is a bnck-made ghat laail^ 
into the river, but men do not ventuie more than three or fonr'stOp^ 
it into the water for fear of the scaly monsters that are pretty tiam#;|| 
here. Sometimes you will see long black lines on the surface oi itil 
water, but before you can take up your gun and fire they are gon^. 
do yon think these are ? Oh, it’s only some fif these leviatbana; 
themselves. Woe to the poor oreatnre tiiat comes too near the 
brink! Before it can turn itself away it will be safely de| 
within the enormous jaws of the monarch of the deep. One ef 
instances even pf unwary passengers being carried away from 
have been heard of. From ten to twenty crocodiles are killed 
year, and, it it in disembowelling these gold and silver ompi 
such as are worn by villagi^ are sometimes found. ^ ^ 

There arp in varions parts of the sub-division large tanl» 
good water j on these the inhabitants have to depend entirely foir J|j| 
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apply. Some of tlie tanks were dog time out of mind, the greater 
irniber more than four centuries old, and only a few are excavated' 
?ithm the memory of any living. Khanja Ali, of whom we shall have 
^Hoh to speuk a little further on, said to have dug no fewer than 
hundred of these. Before the (•■■tabli'jhment of the sub-divisioii 
his place was a don of robbers. But tisc only J,raeo we now get of 
hem is in the noineiiclutnre of cerj.vin tanks. A gentleman of this 
ihb-division assured me that there are no fewer than five hundred 
;|uk8 which go by the name of “ Kahkai Pukuis”—tanks consecrated 
ip the terriblegoodosB Kali,—pre-eminmlly tlic [iationc^s of the dakaits. 

'Abo\it two hmulied jaids to the south-west c*’ the Deputy Magis- 

ifi^y is the principal tank at B.ighc'i-hat, calk'd the Mithk Pukur 

fan/t)—“ When this was being re-excavated two years ago (i. e, 

tfk 1869 ) there was found upon the we'^tern sale of it about two feet 

fielow the surface an ancioiit ghat. The stops of it were somewhat 

jrcflm away and dilapidated, but the floor abme the stops was still in good 

' 4 fr—a floor of a circular shape with it-» Border composed of ornamen- 

ilbrick-woiks.”—Mr. \V'estland*.s Report. On the other side of this a 

has been built by a lady of the family of Pratapaditya.—This 
* *1. • ^ " 

^taily, in collate]al branches, still exists — The largest tank on the 
^nthorn side is the “ Natkhnna Pukur” (Dall-room tanh). This was 
|ng by Baho Begum, a lady of the Nawab’s family, who enjoyed a 
rich jaigir, which on her death in 179 - 1 - lapsed to Government. 

The most interesting as well as the most ancient ruins here, are as- 
oiatod with the.iiame of Khanja Ali. Tradition says, he flourished 
^ the sixteenth century aad was a noble in the court of Gour. lie 
|btaiaed the king’s permission to reclaim tlie Simderbans. This ho 
m to some extent and the land thus reclaimed was conferred upon 
0^ a jaigir. The king with whom he was *in very good .terms, 
Ifi him many valuable grants and through royal favour he managed 
"^uire immense riches; and, like all other.Jdahomodan jaigirdars of 
^ays ho was virtually independent in his own little dominion. But 
ija All’s happiiiosB was not unmixed. His mind was sorely em. 
ssd for the want of an heir and so much did this prey Upon him 
his latter years he turned a fakir. 
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He scattered Ins enorniou'? wealth all over liis jaigir, and it is said 
that still lately no men wu^hi woik iu the b»iiiio field le^l thei^ 
shoald arise a dispute about the pariiliori of the nionry they might gef( 
there. Khnnja AU bestowed about two tlioiniand biggahs of lakhruj 
land on his fai'onute disciple, whoso worthy ropiesentativo, a gurrulous^ 
rheumatic old man, commauicated th* so facts to u>. 

The only trace that can bo got of Khanj i Ah is the ruins ho has left 
behind. Wo cun guess a little of Ins liitloiy fioiii an examiimtiou of 
these. The gentlman above aliudod to su}s that tho ruins ol 
Klianja Ali’s buildings liave supplied all bricks neeest>aiy for the coai^ 
tructiou of new roads nil ovui tho station. 

Borne five bundled yards to the south of the Deputy Magistracy ii 
a brick-lain road running paiallel to the lihaiiuv. This road stretches, 
as they soy, from Khulnoah on the west to ('‘liittagong ou the east and 
is generally known as Khanja Ah’s foiignl (higli-wnyl. A bridge, o# 
course, could not have been throw^n o\tr tho Megna. Tlie jangaf^ 
about ten foot broad, is foimid by five ecpiidistuut lines, about tea 
inches ill tbickncs,s, running lengthwise jiaiallid to tho edge of the 
road; bciw'ecu thobc the bricks aio laid liaiisierscly on edge. It ill 
Tei7 iricgiilar and difficult to past, over, as could bo expected from fotlt 
centuries’ standing without any sent of lepan. There aio large tf!66i 
on both sides of the road ami those uffoid a great iclicf to the travellettiJ 
The bricks used ni this and all otlici wotks oI Khanja Ah are smftlltrif 
than those now common ; they arc five oi six inches square and abchfl 
an inch and a half in tlii ckness. 


A journey of about three miles along this road, and then puratiitt^ 

ff, 

in a southerly direction a similar one at liglit-angtcs to this for 
a mile I roach the little village of Khanja Ali,-*so called fromcontftPar 


ing mosque and tomb of that personage. The journey is not at all tedioHj^i 
For, time will pass very pleasantly in observing the manoeuvres of 
hats—few and far between. And, sometimes to break the monotony 


would start up from some thicket and then bunnding past yon would .|v 
}Ost among the annanas. The patriach of tho flock would desist fromhia 


browsing, look at you wiUi a half curious eye and then bellowing loudly^ 
would passon. But hush ! what eficlianting note is that coming from 
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mder biisli — Pou • PpuI Peu !—It must be Philomel. Let’s walk a 
tile faster. Ah ! now it flies awa;^ fllling the air with its melting 
Hsic. But the san does not permit me to be sentimental long and as 
'erything nmet Jiave an end, so at Ust I arrive at my journey’s ODd,~ 
.haiija All. 

There on a piece of elevated ground is the mosque,* containing 
hanja All’s tomb. Just on the front of it there is a very large 
about 16,000 feci square. Theie is a number of large tame croco- 
Ittfe in i t, these came out at the fakir’s^ call (the fakir’s, yon may 
ifiiamber, is the worthy representative of Khanja Ali’s favoiito disciple 
e&tloned above) and ato oat of his hntuls almost; certainly it was 
fine to set them by the ears by throwing a fowi among them.—But 
ipagh of those; we must now turn to the more serious task of exa- 
tailing the mosque and tomb. 

The mosque is enclosed by two circular walls, each furnished with a 
>io>way. It appears square from without but is oclagonal within, 
le floor is decorated with a sort of mosaic work, partly worn away, 
le tomb itself is of a blackisli stone in which passages from the 

oran are transcribed in rai'eJ letters. This sort of stone is to be 

and no where in Bengal. Whence could it have been brought from? 
le fakir says it was procured from Arakan, but no body can vouch ior 
i aocurancy. The inscription is in a very good order, scarcely a letter 
iVtng been defaced. It appears from the inscription that Khanja 
U died about the year IdSt.f 

'daiside this and a little to the west of it is the tomb or rather 

e cenotaph of Pir Ali, Khanja’s Dewan, Pir Ali is said to have been 

Brahman, but no body knows his Hindu name. 

About two miles from this place is the Satgamuj {palace oj eisAp 
WBs)i Khanja’s Westminister Hall. On entering the building I was 

* Mr. Wcsblaod calls this a moAque, bat m point o£ fact it is nothing of the 
ad ; it is simply an oater building enclosing the tomb. To prevent eoklfaslon 
e teat is HR it is. 

|,Ttd8 inscription bus been translated into English by Baba Gkiur Doss Bjsaoki 
^'ipmetime in charge of this Sub'dirision and is to be found in Mr. Westiaod's 
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startled bj a number of cro^s that flew off from its top and began 
hoarse concert on some of the neighbouring trees. Inside I found 
or three truants from some villager’s dock shyly standing in an obsou 
corner; on my approach, they scampered oif like so many spirits. ’XU 
Satg'ambuj is a very large hall resting upon slaty pillars in rows ofsixai 
ten and has seveuty-seven domes Hence it would appear that the nav 
it bears is a misnomer. All the domes arc in perfect order except onf 
the south-west corner, which was struck by lightning a few years pwpi 
ously. The plaster is falling off from tho pillars and some entirv 
denuded discover columns of a greyish wliite stone about a foot Mv| 
half in diameter. The floor is also paved with htone of the same kin 
The spot where once the throne of Khanja stood is still pointed 
There is m the wall behind this a large iron grate, which was suppon 
to contain a portion of Khanja’s wealth, (or this, it was with extreti 
difficulty broken open; but there was only disappointment, for, t1 
wealth, if there was any, had long since been removed. 

The woiktnanship of this building is very strong, a piece of brh 
almost wholly (li-iengaged bustained the weight of a man's body, 
dilapidated dark wundiug stall case, almost choked up with rubbish, 1^ 
to the top of this pile. The pasnage up is not a very easy one, for 
you make one false step down you fall into llio ditch below. Throug 
the greater part of this you have to make use of your feet and bam 
as well. The top is all overgrown with parasitical plants, much bigg 
than a man’s height, there is an ancient path by the edge along which oi 
man can only pass at a time The four corners of this arc marked by fo) 
sentry boxes, more or less in ruins. Here is nothing, however, to 4 
tain one long, so down again by tho same way Is there nothing moj 
to be seen ? Yes, the ancient tank must not be forgotten, it is just i 
tbe western side of tliis. A very large crocodile has recently taken < 
hit quarters here, the villagers seem to be quite familiar with him ki; 
fearlessly take their baths in it. But a village maiden, with a Y4M 
handsome face indeed, tells me that ho was rather impertiq^j 
with a relative of hers a few days previously and had grown a Bit 
shy since. 
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The (la> Js I itlitn idvaiiieil and it is hii^h time to depait, so with 
Hftlijr a sigli and nnny a looking hick I Icivo theso vonprabio remains 
antiquity with the same sut of fc ling as one expeiicnces tihen one 
9 distuibcd in a |d using ri\erie oi wh n one a vakcs tioin a deliglii- 
iui dream and tuts m \ain to compost one’s seU to sleep and dteam out 
the rest. 
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SCIENCE. 


A REACTION seems to be setting m .against mineral waters ; their 
constant use ut tublo is said to iinpoverisli the blood, and those who 
especially repair to thermal springs to indulge in special baths, and 
drink so many glasses of the Avater per day, return weak, debi¬ 
litated with loss of ap]>etite, and a stomach totally tinahl,o to digest' 
the little portion of food they can eat. Theva ai’o then “ victims of 
Spas ”; but it must not at tho same time be forgotten, that iraaginaxy 
invalids repair to those health stations, and return with a real malady^ 
and often two There Ls a pretext for going to fashionable watering! 
places like Plombieros, Luchou, Royat, Aix, &c., us well as end, and 
some of the host attested cures have been effected by those who Isik' 
the spiings a^de, and relied on the pure air, the excursions, the 
samic emanations of the forests, the ruling tranquility, tho rogu} 84 r' 
living, the scenery of n.iture, and exemption from feverish occupR* 
tions. Mineral waters are transparent and they owe their previotta'’ 
qualities to having sojourned in tho interior of the earth and thdro 
borrowing the substances on which their efficacy depenfl-a. The ifle-- 
vated temperature also of the springs, enables the water to dissolver 
larger quantities of mineral and gaseous elements. There are at lea>tfi 
120 different kinds of mineral waters—all natural, drunk in Paris, Imt*' 
there is one of late markedly coming wiih fu\ or, to judge by the neif 
shops opened for its sale, namely, sea-water. As compared with othelr% 
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!it$ une is not le«8 easy or agreeable , in afbUtion to common salt, sea 
vfiter contains twelve or fifteen different Milj«itanees, of which the 
greater number have a marked efficacy on th«* health. Tlieio are ten 
Wceriea in Pans professing to make bi» \\ and bi^euits with sea-water 
Hldne, and that ‘•ell (licw.itei m sealed bottle-, just like wines 

The cousumptum of poundtd j.iw oi slightly eooktd meat in the 
fouth of France, is hecoiuing very gdiei.il; inedieal men attest, that 
Hrith this habit, worm diseases incre.vso ; cousuniplive and debilitated 
|>eople find such relief from tlie regimen in question, that there is no 
likelihood of its being cooii almidomil ft U, tlurefoie. reeoinmeudod, 
[that if moat is to be eaten wholly or putially law, th.it mutton be 
,preferred, as it is mostly free from jiaiasites. lh< t and veal -the lat¬ 
ter especially, contain sivtecn dilfaent i).iiasi<is. anil which have 
^been detected in the muscles and deep siMtod oinaus of the aninniks ; 
Of those sixteen, ten at leist arc comm m to m in .md om n. If the 
tongue of a slaughtered p’g displays cysts oi pustulo'., it i>> immediitely 
.rejected na food ; the under portion of the tongues of oxen and eilvos^ 
dught also to be so examined, and if similarly allWtid, to be similarly 
condemned, for it is chiefly by these c}sts that pai.isitcs find their way 
into our system and become doelopid as ta[)e or other worms. 
M. Sonsino has recently detected a cm lous nite^tiual worm in the blood 
even of oxen. Theso parasites cannot be effectually destroyed unless 
a temperature of 320 degrees, and when a tbermometcr is placed in 
' tbe centre of an uiKlcrdouo joint, the teiiipcratuve is never more than 
from 120 to 1 GO degrees. There i.s every rea-on then to conclude that 
intestinal worms are derived from the animals w e eat. 

Dr. Wailley, either happily or unh.ippily, has not yet had an op¬ 
portunity of experimenting with his Spu ophot e on a drowned person; 
he has however, satisfactorily tested itb mechanism in the dissecting 
room. The object of the apparatus is to enable peisons asphyxiated by 
submersion to respire. Contrary to the general belief, it is not the 
water absorbed which suffocates the drowned ; he dies because he cannot 
JriBapiro, and to re-ebtablish respir.tiiun, is the way to save him. Death 
'often but apparent; it becomes a reality only when all the oxygen 
'^N^ntained lu the bluod has been entirely consumed, and this absorption 
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is slovrer in the case of man than in animals. All depends on the pro* 
vision of oxjgen, and this provision varies with each individual. It isj 
therefore, not right to despair of restoring life even where persons have 
remained u long time under water; an instance has been attested, where 
life has returned, altliough the drowned was an entire hour submerged. 
Dr. Waille\'.s invention provokes meelmnieally the movements of rea- 
piration, so as to induce the external air to enter, and penetrate tba 
remotest ram ideations oT the pulmonary system. The apparatus con* 
sists of ah iron ca^p, horuietieally enclosing the body, save the heftd^ 
the cylinder 18 eonneeted by means of a tube, with a large belloW|k i 
rverv ni))id “ blow’’ of the latter, produces a vacuum round the bod)^, 
and the external air rust'es into tho lungs ; hy means of a glass Jadas» 
hole in the ejlinder, tlio sides of the drowned can be observed to heavOi 
the raovementa of il)^piratlon and exspualion are aeenaiplished ; after 
eighteen lowerings of the pump, or bellows, per minute, 90 quarts ol| 
air ought to have entered tho lungs in the space of ten minutes t 
if after five minutes further pumping, natural respira tiondocs not S0a 
in, the patient !•> eleaily dead. I’hc npjjuratus is heavy, bus invaluabl^ 
in sending energetically and lapidly air into the lungs, and stopping af 
an easily defined stage. ^ 

The theory which admits, that the profound parts of our glcbc aw 
a centre of fire, forms one of tho bases of modern geology. Broachiuf 
fifty years ago by Cordier, and coiilirtned by a crowd of facts, the theoirf 
is now accepted without opposition. However, M. Mohr of Berli}l/| 
questions the existence of this internal heat of pur planet, based uptfuP 
experiments made at a depth of 4,u00 feet in the rock salt of BperftAr 
berg, lie finds that the temperature dots not increase as he desaeiv*^'' 
ed into the mine; on the contrary he concludes, that at a depth 
6,179 feet increase of temperature ceased and at tlir<*o times this deplA 
the region of constant temperature would bs reached. M. Mohr it 
opinion the cau 80 of the increased temperature ought to be sought 
the superior strata of the earth’s crust. The new theory of roleac 
is in harmony with this view ; some geologists maintaining, that i! 
fluidity of lava is not the consequence of molten matters originatiUf 
from the central Are of tlie globe, but from the chemical reactions 
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Sneed by sea water coming in contact with the profound layers of the 
North’s crust. Note, witii few exceptions, all volcanoes are near the 
MEMk M. Brue opposes M. Mohr; the latter’s experiments, he states, 
lemand to be ratified over certain points of tbc£>lobe} there are in- 
dtiyations, subterranean currents of colil water, and of tho chemical 
jbanges constantly taking place in the glibe’s cru'*t, some arc aec<im- 
^nbied by tho pro luetion of heat, others bv cold. One consequence 
il M. Mohi’fi experiments will likely be to mo(lif\’ the law, tliat 

■9 

'or ■every 30 yards wo descend into tlio earth, there is a cor- 
esponding elevation of temperature of nearly two degrees. The 
Bditor of the chiof Astronomical journal in France diaws attention to, 
knd corroborates, tho caleulatious of the geologist IVandet on the jire- 
Qined age of the eaith. It is the first time tliat the attempt has been 
Bade to sujiply with It rationil approximation, tho exact antiquity of 
origin. It is alleged, that in condensing, the sun lost some frag- 
hents of its matter; hence, the origin of Venus, Meicury, .and tho 
Barth. Our planet then passed through six periods ftom the chaotic,up 
0 the present, and since .50 millions of years, the earth has possessed 
im Botual conditions of habitability In the fifth, or iniocene period, 
ropical vegetation flourished in the Pyrenees, representing a lapse of 
144 millions of years. In a woid, no less than C,000,000,t 00 years 


lave expired, since the earth separated from the sun, a date very dis- 
Btit from the ordinary figures fixed for the creation of the world, 
uttaely, 4004 B, C. 

The extraordinary summer we are passing through, its extreme^ of 
Btease heat and cold, has drawn much attention to atmospheric clcciri- 
ity. Thunder may be summarily described, as an immense electric 
l^k bursting between a cloud and the earth; lightning is composed 
f Bparks similar to those produced by ordinary electrical machines ; 
spark fi ashes between two clouds, as is mostly the case, no 
ensues, but if it extends to the soil, the point struck will be in- 


^1^. Two electrified clouds attract one another, and when near, 
unite and produce the spark; these sparks are not larger than 
■iw-generated in a lalmratory, but the flash may vary in length, from 
m 10 miles. The humidity of the atmosphere being a bad conductor, 
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the spark jumps ftom one poitioii of a cloud to anothor^ at 
great distances] hence the /ig/ig-., not unfiequeiitly the clouds* le 

a 

then invrcU di-nchiige and lOili irge tho n‘,elve«> with eketiicity , hatxe 
why tho lightnin" lontinius foi hoiiis Wlicitstono fixed the dilW 
tion of li^ditiiiDg fi ishcs at om milbotu th of a soc mil. Souietim^C; 
ii.stedcl ^f flishing fioui cloud to cloud, tluMliiii ic jI> iuhm round th 
boidei of oup cloud, &c , hem ( tin sputidi of u 1, blue, oi vi dctoolowt* 
lightning, Aud wlueh nt "O miiiv intiiuil dis luiges After hot day' 
the hoii/ou pusmt^ .a suet(s^ioii of ilectiu gliuitmr*!, winch ate 
nfiectious fioin sioinib taking jdace bdou tin Inni/on Bejund 
miles we c iimot In u the noiM* of ihiiiil i, butxrcoin pcreeivaf! 
glunmei of lightiimg at 00 Tin lepoits ot aitiUeiy catt 

ucognisod at tlax lattti dist met, but Inu the >mul is tiinsmitted 
thecAitli The “loll’ ol thuiidi i i-s diu t) th'sini s i\o commotioi ^ 
pioducid bj the pissigf of llit flail, .iiul wl rn th' il cUujly is ne»^^ 
esi, the clip nscmblcs the t< ii ng of n puc» ot pu<hui(nt oi line « 
The thuiidei “ htiilvc-j,’ wlieu the li ,htiuug in-^t al ot jussing bettVjjlp^ 
two cIomK, <U''Cinds fiom om to tin, sni T e\ itcd objedt, as i-iolat**’® 
tl^ces, hilh, lud towiM, nn tin most fiiqiniitl} htiu k, the uitura 
the body his a gn it lutlmini , thus i sin ill titc is of in iittarH^t^^ 
while the town, oi a high ti <, at whose hisi it lues, hu been spatnf ^ 
Geiiei illy, the til e iichist lu w it( 1 is the mo-.t fii ipufitly stiuok, 
the couiitiy one ought to i iietully axoul i>.olit(d iicfs, and '' 

high gi ound, ki js and monej ought to he taken out of the jMJtsisP ^ 
and ehiinin \ s axoidid, foi soot iindtis the fiipails good condneto^®'^ 
bafety is bettei sought lu the middle of a loom than in a loiner, 
people aie bettti sepaiaUd thui togithei, it is good to slmt 
and doors, and cut off cuiiints of air, kitchen is a dan^fki^ 
place owing to the 11 mileuous pipco g(^ .ei ilh time Unless Vi 
well, a liglitning-eonductoi is a xiitutl eil unity Very nfliiPf 
persons would do well to seek a teinpoi ay shdtirin the cellar; 
clotlung IS an illusion, in point of n precaution , an oil-cloth or I 
rubber mantle is pieferable Lightning siiniLir to a projectile, kiHl'**® 
stuns without the patient being conscious of his injury. When tt ^ 
and horses are together, the lightning seems to pri fer horses; 
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putial t) dog-}, invarmljly dt-ilicMiig them and sparing 
n. Wintei ilmudtt stoims arc the most danguoua, but happily m 
• latitudeb tiny ut lan Iho mighbouihood ot fou«Nts, bhtets of 
the gfologic thiiiactei ol tlu soil, xiid i lU iicoiis> disiiict-?, favoi 
r production t)f thuiulu stoims O\o gioniid iich in non oi(S, 

I niOtt tliK d( uiiig stoiius jMSs witliour bmsfuig Oocisunilly de 
lations o( (ui, lud with fit il conseipit ir s wilhuit I'l) thing luminous 
ng liable 11 thuiub I mostly “ tills it il-o some timos “ iscfuds , ’ 
rcshiul inixiig with tho ntmojhfiu <uii( its, ind though it docs 
^ficqmnfclj liippt ii, tlishi s ot light ang 1 iv< bicn witm ssul, asici d 
fioiii tin soil like 1 loilvft, to nav with thit in tin in 
!d Tibsiiiditi pui ms with imodfl pHi vi < lli d fi noi of his 
ory ol non patnlis in tin itiiDSjlnu, 1 osi oii^Dii h» muntiins 
3ennt(oiu, in 1 not ii un tin win aid tt u of wlm I', aid hoise- 
PS M Jisiindni ln-» d inonstiittd, miciosiopo in hiul, tint the 
tides of non line i sptu il glohul ii Iona Jsoiv \vh it ih n u fc< inos 
tone non is, th it it is illud with nnkd, AI li iinlioi liiia sue 
dtsi m sej) n iting nu ki 1 fiom i>utith s of itm S|ht.iic non flast 
Pho U-hC ol futh^nu to color wnic'*, indmisk the additi in of witer, 
m the inoicist* in tho -outli ol liinci, tins niw coining nuteiial 
tains aisdiic, hid, aid miunn, and iluady nscs of poisoning fiom 
'ctiucats p 1st I \ and Kcs, when liuhsine hid brcii cmpljjcd, was 
3cd to the piestiico of those metals* Puu tuchginc n* asscited 
oehaimU'-s but how iocs the wme nuichant know il il be pure? 
\t\ adultcrition , butiii is atpicsmt lugely ulultcritcd iiiih fccule, 

I M. Puoliot, who wi8 dneettd to umstigite the fi.iud, discovered 
t iodine yielded no culoi in presence of the milk and the albumen 
t is suspected that f ishioiublc ladies in Pins comimnco to indulge 
aisenio eatiug, in older to make them “beautiful for ever*’ 
Boilkt adiucatcb its use as a stomich stimulant, and an aid in 
piration In {arts ot Austiia people uvc nisenic like tobicco , they 
it, and sack it like a bonbon^ till then bodies, like that Of 
Inundates, bteomo mured to the poison Aisenic imparts an agree- 
k fulness to the Bgure, and a youthful, animated expression It 
horses moic vigorous confeis on them shining coats, and pro- 
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dncCA foaming mouths; oxen, sheop, and pigs, when slightly dosed w;i 
arsenic, acquire an excellent appetite, improved digestion, and hew 
fatten rapidly. 


LITERARY. 

OxE of the most intcrcuLmg figures of the French Revolution w 
Carnot. Rojul’St by buth and .is-ociationa, he rmnained till the day 
hi.s dcatli, at the age of 7'), an inllovible lepubliciin, a model of virt 
and integrity, a di^'llnguishcMl nintliemaUcun, uii able vvar-iniiutrtME 
who “organised victoiias,'’ and a nnn not only rcspecticd, but estoemi 
by his foes. He has been justly named tin* I'arneveldb of the Repw 
lie. Sueli a life moiits to be studied, moio e.sj>ecially as Carnot dn 
ing bis stormy csiri'er, vra.s twice in a position to dt'ci'lc the fate 
Europe. Carnot’s *< Meinoire’s’ by his sou aro profitable reading i 
any time; to tlie«,o may now be added the woik of Prof«j.ssor de Sybi 
of the Bonn University,^ “Tao History of Fur(»pn during the Frsen< 
Revolution,” founded on diplom.itic documenta in tlie archives 
several eontiuonted govern men fc-i. Jf Carnot did not possess tho qua 
ties of a Statesman, ho was singularly evenqiL from the vices of 
Demagoguo. lie >vas tho son of a lawyt*!*, was born in Burgling 
and was one of a family of eighteen children. His education yjfj 
simple, pure, and careful; when at tho close of his teens, ho 
brought to view a battle piece at tho Dijou theatre, he iuvoluntani 
exclaimed, that the army and Jirtillery wen> mispbnsod, and thab.'i 
siich-a position they were certain to be captured by the enemy, 
school, ho was punished for excessive stmly, and remarkeil for ^ 
originality of his thoughts and the profundity of hn conviofctoi;M 
When he came to P.xris, his colh'ge companions laughed at hu 
gious views, so ho went to work to study theoiMgy, with the 
ardor that ho devoted to mathematics and the military art. He Im 
but one passion, the love of science; truth with him wa.s a seen 
thing, and on one occasion his worship of that virtue cost him a pi* 
longed residence in tho Bastille. To the affairs of life be brought tl 
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!0 of thfl mathp’iiarioim, or the o iitin icy of the Savant In pre 
90 of facts, he }i(‘iUd to theonea , this was lamentable m the case 
(K^litics, which iti addition to embiaciii^ doctiinm, ate also con. 
ied by passions and inateiiul forces He subscribed to llobc'^pierie’s 
Hn, “ J'eiibh the country rather th.in a principle It was tbus^ 
the, ancducited officer, alvocated the auuiiig of the whole nation 
h pikes, the icUusiiig of the soldieis fiom pissive ohcdieiieo, and 
razing of casLlcs anti foitresscs, beciuso these might oppiess the 
t)Ic. It was thus ulbo that he votid for tlie evecutloa of Louts 
I, and became a intMiiber of tho Committee of Public Safety, not 
1 he admiied tilt* ctriiseiiess and vulgii itv of the llebertisles, bub 
tyuipathised witli then /e il foi wai He bold ii" pitiiot eould be 
ember of the J.ic ibin elub ami be aslomsbed the Tr<‘asiny elerks 
’Oturiiing the hil.iuce of tlic grants, unexpended, for lus official 
•a, Tln*ro was no pl.uc lu thcbtitelcd^ i foi this hone>tv He 
a warm parti/for conduetiiiT the wu m Vemlei* *\i(h liumauity, 
bhe most efficadous nn'.ins for stcming poite Vlthough but a 
pie Captain he made ni I imm uh* gc n i.ils;.he silected offictrs foi 
p fibnC''S and capacity, logaidle s of tlitii i>olifios or then* birth, 
protected cicn Hoyilists liohcspieiie lamented ho could not 
t6r military affairs to get iid of “ that insupportable Cainot ” 
e cannot di'pcn»e with jou, and Inuce theieason wo tolerate }ou 
he Curamittce,” obscived Uobesjie le, ‘'but at llio fiibt reverse of 
army, }OU will bo guillotined ” Stiangc amcncties among col¬ 
lies. Knergetic as a wai-minstcr, liib plans were as suicly and 
jy conceived, .us tlioy w ere immediately executed By me.ins of 
at agents and ininuu.o biibes tho Uopublic undermined tlie 
nmuients of Eurojw, esj.ecially lu tho Noith and South, and by 
ng the poorer nganist tli^ rusher cl.isses. All that Fivincc obtained 
ihis expeudituie of niillious upon millions, was vain promises. Eng- 
.iofluenee was eveiy wdiere the rock ahead. Thus the Committee 
Siblic Safety resolved in 1793 to strike Englaird at the heart, by 
Uvasion, and dictating terms at Loudon. France empl lyed all her 
in towards this end, Carnot knowing well, she could never make a 
||d preparation of a similar force. It was thus that in 1794 
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liCmcloii, AmsterJam and Ttinn weiv at once threatened, and th« ^ 

' t 

other parts of Europe undermined by intrigues. But the game 
terrible; the power of democracy had its Nemesis in tlie crimes dit 
the Reign of 'lerror, troops were enrolled against their wlH, and 
learned the use of arms when under the euemy’s fire; the chiefs had \ 
for order, to dare all, as the government had risked all. 

raw levies cost more than regular armies, diplomacy was absorbed with - 
Chimeras, and the machine broke down by trying too many plans 
all simultaneously. Napoleon in making him war-minister and 
him high oilice on thi'oe several occasions, afford “us the best testimOny^t' 
to Carnot’s ability. But Carnot remained, alike under Napoleon 
under the restored Bourbon, the same rigid Republican as he was 
17M3. 

Much might bo written on the variations of George Rand’s litersr^' 
oharactor, but there is no difficulty in fixing the limits of her talent^.'- 
Hince 1831, till her fatal illness last month, she was an indcfatigablV'^^ 
writer; but since ten years, her ability has been on the decline. Td ■ 
understand this extraordinary woman, it is necessary to study her 
private life, or rather her girlhood. She lost her father when very" 
young, and her bringing up was confined to her grandmother, a stiff old. 
lady of the Eighteenth century schofd and grand-daugliter of Marshfd^ 
Jaxe, and her mother, an ignorant work girl, who prided herself 
•‘being a plebian. Between these op])o.sing influences, the consequonol^ 
.were as might be expected on a sensitive nature and an ardent ima|^«^ 
titition. Instead of wearing gloves and speaking like a courtier, 
•grandmother wished, George Sand loved to roll on the ground, laugll^ 
at will, and so were her mother’s approbation ; she wished to play freely’' 
with the peasant children, to never submit to the usages of Sociei^^ 




If she remembered she was woman by sensibility and imagination, st^^ 


avowed her desire to separate herself from her sex, by her horror* ^ 
^'gewgans, wordly pleasures, insipid gossip, and empty conversaitdi^ 
She prafetred the society of men to women. Sent to a convent sebpe^^ 
she was a long time oonspicuons for her iridi<(CLpline and impictyji^^^' 
one evening she suddenly became pious and an ardent Cathclio;'^ 
Returning to the family home at N'ohaiit where she has died, slie'^ 
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i5(^ancIoii«(l herself io the independence of a life in the country, to its 
fkdds, it<! forest'!, ajwl its stroams. I^iko Goc*thf'’s y^Tosthor, in entering 
into herself slio found a world, and tint world slio jteoph'd with 
’ftintastic hefof'S, and aerial phantoms, awor to the personages she 
seen and loved iti books. At e'ovcn yenrs of age she retn^with 
passion the lli.ul and Jerusalem delivered ; then followed the 
Gospel, Thomas it Kernjns, Chateaubriand, and Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
She became eulbusiiistie about the latter, his writings were so clear, 
eloquent, and imaginative. It was at. this stage she was married, and 
displayed for her selected hu'^hand AJ.iurico Duchnant, neither taste 
nor repugnance ; but he was far from lu'r ide.il They separated after 
tl few years of an unhappy union , slie cimo to Paris with her two 
children to seek that intellectual life after winch she ililnsted; she 
supported hersedf as a miniature paintrr, till m LSll, she made known 
'her talent with Jules Sandcaii; out of eoiYijdiment to him she a<lopled 
jfhe pseudonym of “ (loorge Send,” ami wdiieh appeared for the. first 
tinle on her first novel, Indiana, in 1832. 

' George Sand has liadP from her debut, the privilege to astonish. 
3Che critics Indieved they had seizoil her character, when a new volume, 
on a new subject, b ifilcd their ponotration. Halzac couM be held and 
measured, but his rival, not at all. After romances on the miseries 
of Unhappy marriages, succeedcil woiks on philosophy and religion ; 

^those are followed by volumes devoted to music and painting, which in 
tom hre alternated with politienl and social productions, then idyls, 
dramas, and memories. This activity, represented by one hundred 
yolnmes, is explained by the rapnlity with which George Sand com¬ 
posed and wrote, xiftcr a long silence of incubation, inspiration came 
Upon her, and she WToto her emotions with impetuosity. Byron and 
Musset are reported to have had recoitrso to coffee, liqueurs and opium, 
to invite the Muse: George Sand drank nothing but milk and 
lemonade, and found in her works of imagination alone, adequate 
! aiecitomcnt. She wrote rapidly, easily, for a long time, and without 
Her penmanship was largo and masculine, and her manuscript 
devoid of erasures. Balzac's writing was illegible; ho erased and 
^WlTOcted as freely as George Canning, One of the consequences of 
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tltis intellectual fecundity was, that the authoress forgot many of tha 
WQiks &he Gloated ; so many dilfcieiit seeds liad been sown in the ssma 
field, that the cnlbiiator foigot at hint whut the soil piodaoedt 
Lamertme lead his own Joed^n lu the Chainbti of Deputies, alleging 
to some colleagues, it was foi him a new poem hciibo is said to httva 
admired on the sUgc bonie of his own (hxricteis, behoving they wore 
the creaiions of othois Theiowas no doubt (rcoigo Sand was smeert 
when she said, tint ueie it not for hei houKslitlves, she would nok 
ha«e lerneiiibored the names of her novels blie commenced A 
romance, Pctnhnf foi example, the niaiin'icupt was lost after being h&lf 
wiitten, y«ars latei she diMOveiod it, and completed the story. 

In Gcmge Sand\ will mgs, there h tho talent of chMrnoss, eh# 
gave hlc to the a‘>[)ii it ons of tlio-,e who fdt, but who did not know 
bow to croale , she s<imtd to tlotlic with a body, oiii liopo‘ 1 , oui faults^ 
and our soirows Hu genius des] tie its Mgoi, was essentially 
feminine, and consisted piincipilly in the t u ulfy of making the reader 
ieel, thus she moves ns moiu than Bal^ lo, though he is mfeuoi in obsei v- 
alim Hci paradoxies about social legciici.alion have long since been 
inteiud Dalrac pio hice 1 th( k il, wjiilo ido.ili'^mg it, lie obsotved 
five 01 su models of misds, toi (\ uuj»l *, and niialjsing their divers^ 
element*!, combined till m foi a type It was thus that blmhepeane 
and Molieie acted Gcoige Sand esthtws piosaic re ility , she skcbchet 
a charnetd, sonu thing viponiy and nuoinph tc, ii< vet iial That whi<^ 
presents Ub<lt to her imud, is not a pcisonago, hut uu idea, and she 
Gieates those pi rson igcs to sun oniid them with hci sentiments. Sbw 
has been aicustd of vowing a ftiociou-* Kite to fuaiiiago , hut many do 
not take this view, and nowhcie does she advocate adultciy le not 
her Muuprai tho coirotlive of Indiana ^ b ic muy have agitiittd weak 
natures, but she has nevet ooiinptel them, !< i then, is nothing vulgwji^ 
or low 111 her wiitingH She hid the powciful gift of popularmia^ 
cloudy theories, but those theories never livid after toik-crow It m 
in natnre, art, the idf il, th it the gei iiis ut George Sand must bti 
sought to he oujoyed, in her 8}Ivin iiovGs, hei “Geoigics,” wbofn 
she makes aa feel the loveliness of natuie and Fiench bcuuery. Hei^ 
titles to permanent glory are, Fiancom U ChjLtnpif La Jfars an 
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;Zii.P*tiU Faflfitte, ^c., most graceful and charming pastorala^-an oasU 
perfumed with freshness and verdure. 

M. De Amicis is among the jouugest and most popular writers in 
Italj ; ho is seeing through the press a volume on Constantinople^ after 
which he rt ill set out for Philadelphia and write his travels through 
the United States. He is a native of Piedmont, and after completing 
his studies, joined the army, and soon conquered public attention by his 
“ Military Sketches ” the favorite reading with .young people of both 
MXes and of all classes. The Minister of War recommended these 
J^ketches to the Italian soldiers, to develop their spirit of honor and, 
patriotism ; but as he would never confide to the brilliant w'riter a regi¬ 
ment, a battalion, or even a company, De Airiicis left the army and 

t 

travelled in Spain, England, Holland and Moioieo. At Fez, he en- 
-tountored a Frenchman, who since sotne years, is in addition to being 
Captain, a shopkeeper, a manufacturer, a sportsman, and a traveller, 
yet was so completely ignorant of the events of the outer wot Id, as to 
%aye never heard of the war between France and Germany. The 
celebrated historian Oo.sarc Cantu, has brought out a small volume -- 
Attemtone, the object of which is to show, that iu all things the essen¬ 
tial is—ultention. It is written exclusively for the people. 

Two important works occupy much notice in Germany, Friedrick Von 
Hellwald’s ** History of the Natural Development of Civilisation,” 
published at Augsburg. The work has been so revised that it may be 
ranked as new. It is not that the authoi has not discovered anything, so 
#luch as he interprets facts different from other wndters that marks the 
tolume; it is by the light of existing knowledge, and the application 
of tlie laws of natural science, that he traces the march and development 
of societies. The peojde wh6 built the Pyramids quit tlieir sbadjowy, 
.past, to range themselves alongside the philosophers of the French 
Hevolntiou. If the author’s authorities be occasionally queationable» 
there can he no second opinion about his talent of reasoning and ex¬ 
pounding a subjeot. The second important work is published by 
JlSlrzel of Leipsio, und deals with tbe “ Boyhood of QoetKe.” The 
^folume u; a collection of the great poet’s youthful letters, with a 
erly introduction,. au essay iu fact, on the genius and work of 
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'-Ooethe, written with gredt delicacy m a langaage strong and supjilw 
and perfect in pniity and elegance. A {leinsal of tlieso letteis makes 
the htudy of Girtho ea'^y, as wc assist iitliis youthful efforts. 

Z« a j)ohtiLal novel by JM Jnlet» Cloietie, ns nincli in re¬ 

quest. Tt tie its of the Second Ijwpiie, aiul of the mluction of a 
popnlar politician, by its hvpotntual piouiises of libeit} It is a 
delicate, sad, cuiiou>, but piofound itinl} ot pcditual uiaiiiiers. It 
IS powei, foiUine, in a nord, ninbition, not liiiman iO‘>peci oi sciuplef 
that the Rtiiegat weighs, he know^ the ]>l») is not lioiic«t, blit 
duiigeituis, he balntioos the oilcis of the Eu puc ag iinst the mduiiantt 
Cl UP that his apostasy will j»io\(ke, the ttin])est is not in his lieai*t, 
but in hi!s head , apostasy tikes till at tic .in'!, and the so]thisuis of 
ambition .issiuo the tiaitoi lie is only exch inging seiiiiinenlil, fbtr 
expciimcnial politics Tins <onibnt of a nnn with hirn<'(lf, ulio kriowtl 
the abyss he ajipiouches, h.is been exposed ly Saxlm in his Jlayabnf^ 
Dal Uagdbas is an innocent fool, ca^y to mu, a Dohoiniaii with a fixed 
puce, beside MicLd Dcithiei, who has to bo seduced with ait au^ 
profound diplomacy The novel is veiy bU]>eriui. 

ThobU who foil curious about pist scandaU, and an exceptional 
phaso of high socitty, will find M JuIlicMi’s Vvtheue <lu Mainfif 
attractiie. Everi thing connected with tlio “ Grand nights at Soeoux,” 
was petty, from the Dutluss -‘‘the doll with blood,” down to its playi^ 
and conspiiutums Tlieic are bcitril amusing scenes and aneedotef 
connected with Voltaiie, Fontendle, d.c 'I he society that met hert, 
only gave an elrgant an to obscenity, and whit was too filthy for the' 
professional actors to lepcat, was expiesscd by Hiarionnottcif. 


IMPERIAL ROME. 

The old ssying of Grotius about the knudorn of France, that 
to heaven it was the finest thing under the sun,’ could have fae^ 
even more appropriately applied to the Homan Empire, when at tHa 
summit of its prosperity, and before, sunk in the depths of luxury ' ai^ 
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tioentiouBiiP'SS, it offered itself an easy prey to the greidy soldiery hf 
Asiatic 

Nowheie does hi>story repeat it>i<lf more regularh, oi a itb greater 
aamei)c«is, than in tlie continuous fcucces«ion of the five great empires 
of the aneieiit woild Stilting from fompaiativo insignilicance, gra¬ 
dually extending iii might and dojiiinion, each little power attuus at 
length the full blown flown of ciiili/atiou and emput, and tlien— 
decavs. Lilvo the old Gioek Neon'>!■>, and with as suit a stride, 
Luxuiy the Alastoi waits m the buk gi /und, and slowly doses on her 
piey. 

The gieater tlie lioiglit of cniKa lion itathed, the moie complete 
is tiic downfall Ass^nan debinclicn, IVisnn aiiogince, Macedonian 
greed, Romm lust, are otu and Inc t.iine phise, diflciiiig onl} in foim, 
of theavingei turn It is ai if it giud^cd umnti-iruptt I sw ij to all, 
and will pidv out none for c'^p ct il livoui, ciushing new and old alike 
la lU onwaid mauli as U^ion — 

Out u|>on rime ' it will k iv< no mors 
OX the ihiiK^s to couic' it lu tbi tbinc^s before 
Out u))Oii I nil I wliofui (.\( 1 will 1( iM 
Hut cnoii{,U of tin past foi lUc XuLuicto 


And cairjing out, as it wm, to tne full tho old tlicoiy of the ‘anima 
tnundi,’ the spmtb of the git it intn who swaged these niunaidiies, 
unable, on ucount of their dip in Ltllic, ti px ifit by eKpeiience, and, 
rule with inodeiation, one and all alike keep on falling victiuis to the 
insatiate thiibt foi power — 

^ ^ lit, quasi cursores, Mt 11 kimpadi tradunt 


i 

n 


Banking fourth in tune, and ebtabiislnng heibdf on the nuns of the 
shoitest lived of the* five, Rome yielded in duiatioii of ginpiie to the 
firbt alone, w liile iti might and extent of dominion die fat surpassed 
them all Although her lulo embi icud the limits of the known world, 
and hei citizens included nations of m iily e\ei\ spoken tongue jet so 
admit able washer organization, that Rome, und Rome alone, remained 
the centie and head of all. Averse to eveiy needless form of local 
0overiunent, (so fvital to the Cliintscl, dit established so complete a 
larttem of centralization, that nothing oceuiiing in the furthest parti 
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acknowledging her swat could e^cipp licr hui vciilance HT^ylf th« 
gieaf bi.nn, »o to '•pcik, of tin* iiciiou-. system «)r the empue, Home 
i>tretchud out bO nmn^ fibrob, and ounnei.te I lierbilf with the four 
coincib of the v uiid ^ 

The coufluT is'iumg foith, or tnfenne ui, 
ria*l< rs, piooousuN, to then pio^nicis 
Ilu'^ting oi on uttJin, in lohcq ol bt itt 
Liefnig ainl loils tlie <nsu'is of tlnii power 
Lijioiis fill 1 colioits, tiiimb of lioisi 'iiid win’s 
Or eml) i^Mt** fiora k ’iums f u n mote, 

In Vfinuus Iiubit>, un Ifi Ap]iiin loid, 

()i on tlic T null lu , soroo ii in luith I south, 

Sjoue iiifl wmie tin shadow both ways fills, 

Meioe iiilol t 1-1 ami im i to \m-.1, 

Tin* It aim il li k thn> to tbe IV i« kraooi sea 
From tlie tsiiri Ism’s n'ld Pulhiin among ther*’, 

From liidii, and tin gobUn I hcrttoiuicse, 

And utmost ludinn sale, lapiobino, 

Dusk faios with white silken tuibins bound, 

r 

1 rom (iialhn, Gidts aiil (he Hiiiish wist 
Gtimaiis Mid StjUiiois, and Sfirm itions, north 
Pfjond D (iiubms to llu Tauin pool " 

All nations now to Rome obediLiiee pay 

Snell 19 tlio mignificent dt scription of hei jiower by a writer, whoaa 
scbolaCslitp and knowledge of the iiitoinal economy of the Roman 
Euipiie arc nowlieie moie clcaily shewn Ilian in thn pissige. 

While liei* \ast loads, all ladiating fiorn the rontral city, put her in 
direct coinmunication with every put of her'dominion, the magnifl- 
cence of her aqueducts, and the colo-sal splendour of her buildings 
excited the admitation of tlic old and new worM alike. W inting the 
elegance, and gMce of outline of the Gie(.iuii architectnie, the llomnn 
style conld only be satisfied by what was giaiid and stupendous. 
While the Pai tbeuop awakens our scn«e of the bennUrul, the Capital 
inspires us with feelingb of awe Then Imilding wIJs an index of their 
character ; scorning anything small, they mu'-t have vastiiosa in every 
detail: be great in virtue, great in vice , and as in their temples they 
studiously avoided all dwarfish dimensions, *>o in their morals they 
exhibited the fiiithest bounds of unbridled aiiogaiice and lust' 
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Kothiitg iMi'iny would satlyfy the stem Roman; his was tho nation, 
of whoui Jupitei had declared : 

His pgo iipo metns rerum, ncr tompara pono ; 

ToipCMum sine fine dcdi • 

Scienre! and art lie left fo the Gn^ek ; for him it was ordained to 
' conquer and hold iu fiihjection all the peoples of the world ; 

Exeudent alii spiiantia molliiis irra ; 

Crulo oqiiidom vivos diieciit do ni.vrmore voltns 
Oialaml oaassns incbns, ccElique meatua 
Desenbord radio, et siupentia sidora dieent. 

■ 'J II logeio impello popiilos, lbiin<m«t mt memto ; 

Ha! trbi eriint aites, paeisqiie iniponerc uurem, 

I’drcde subjeetis, et deboIUiu* ■supoibos, 

II is this feeling that pervades the sonoions hexameters of Lueretins, 
nud, like the colour in shot silk, ever shifting and varying, yet never 
wholly loht, uiideilie-> the more gr«icefiil versos of Maio. 

Though Greece horo ofl’ the palm m poetry and philosophy, Rome’s 
roll of geuer.iK and statesmen w.vs second to none. 

It was onty when tho increasing loo'jetioss of morals, the groat free¬ 
dom allowed to women, the licentiousness of an age that produced a 
Massalina, and the Faustinie and allowed the debaucheries of vitollius 
and Kl.igabaliis, had obliterated all the ancient virtues, and sapped the 
vital energy of the empire, that the seven-lulled city surrendered to 
^ tho Gothic barbarians of Alaric. and, to use the splomlid imagery of 
Burke, the brilliant orb (of the Western empire) for ever set, leaving 
tho horiisoii in a blaze with his descending glorj. 
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PART I 

OHAPTBR I. 

IN Till? SAUQOIl ISLE^ 

Floxiing sh'aiglit obedient t > llio stifiani. 

—CoMLu^ or ERunns 

Two Imiidrod and fifty jisars asjo, towards tbo clo^^• of a J minry 
h bolt w<ib ruturnin^ from the hwis;or Islos. In those 

d lys it w.is the custom for pil^rim-vessels to siil tOTfcthur in numbers for 
fciii of the PortuEfisc corsairs Tins ho.it, hovvcior, waBcompinionloss; 
owiM" to tho sky, to its f.'iithust liinit-a, n mne^ bvn shioiided by a 
dense fojj during tho small honrs of the mor'iiiiff, and the boatmen, unahlo 
to aseeitain due direction, having drifted far from tho leewai.’d. And 
now 111 which dllcction oi where were they steering, theie was not the 
hist coitainty. The j)is««eii!Ters on hiard were .ilm >st all isleep ; an 
old man and a youth were the only two pcibons who hy awake, tho 
ohl man w.is talknu? with tho jounj. Piusing foi a moment, hjvvevor, 
the formci asked the pilot, 

** Pilot, how l.vF will \ou bo able to proecid to-daj ? 

‘ Can’t tcdl, bn,” replnd tho 8toer'»mrin with a little hesitation 
The old man, hecomimy angi}, began to scold thV pilot 
‘*Sir,” struck in the young inin, “that which lests with Oo<l even fho 
learned cannot tell,—how can that ig loi n t lu in till?—he n it, sir, 
Qveihasti 

“What, shouldn't I he ovti'liasty —< \cl limed the ohl mi'i, i ither 
angril}',—“the acoundrilt. hive ru.apel and inih* sw ly with* tin piddy 
of about ten boe<,'his of land* — what will n') l iil •mi hie upon 
thro’ the year?” 

Thi» piece of intelligence he had lecciwd froi. later pilgtims afW he^ 
iiad arrivid at the Saugur JaUb. 

“i. had toll joti iiJieady,” aaid the mm,. 


“ that tliuie was 
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no bodj ils^’tu loi>k after your family; you ought not, therefore, to 
Lave come ” 

Shouldn’t 1 coim l”—soxclfained the old man pa'.sionatcly fs before— 
the best 3 call of my life are down, and my end’s so near;—if I 
ahouhln’t do^uch pious deeds now—when »>h.dl I P” 

*‘Jf 1 have umlerstood the Shastias aright”—lejoincd the youth— 
“pious deeds could he ilone aa well by ‘■ittiiig at home as by visiting 
holy pUeos,” 

Why did you come, then ?” rotriited the ol 1 man. 

“1 have already told y’ou that 1 h.nl had a gieat diairc to see the 
sen, answcied the young man—“’twai, tlierefoii* J cam* ” Then, in n 
Comparatively low voice, he began to murmur, 

“ () what a sight that 1 saw—J shall never forget it!” 

« « « » 

Tlie old man’s attention, however, was not directed to the versos ; — 
he was, with his whole soul, listening to the talk of the sailors ; one 
of whom was addre*»sing thus another, 

“ What have we done, friend? —whether we have drifted into the 
high seas, nr are come to some unknown region, we don’t know” 
The Bpeaker’b Voiee was indicative of great alarm. The old man con¬ 
cluded time must be some loason loi a})prehenUing danger, and, with 
a fearful lieart, asked the helmsman, 

“Helmsman, what is the matter ?’* The helmbinan auswered not. 
But the yoiingnian, awaiting not his reply, came out. Corning out, he 
saw that it was neaily daybreak—that the sky on all sides lay cimloped 
in a dense mist, and nothing —sun, moon, siir, hk_\, or shore, could 
anywhere be deNCiied. He perceived that the boatmen had lost all 
notion of the eompiiv®, and wore (putc at i lo"- to make out in whic)i 
direction they were now piocoediug—and, therefore, fell considerably 
aiatmed lo'.t tlw'y should lose lluir lives hv diifting into the high 
seas. 

T)ie pa scnsrer*! inside the boat could know nothing of these roatters, 
as thoie was i seieou before thnn f a the ] levention ot void air. But 
the vouiig pi'grim having gue'ssisl at the real state of things, explain¬ 
ed matteis to th^’ ohl man. VTluu upon a gioat Iiabbub arose in the 
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Cabin. Some of the women there had alieady awoko at the sound of 
voioee,—no sooner they hoard the noise than they raised a loud wail \ 
and the old man bo^au to vociieiate^ 

♦“For the shore* lor the shored**’ At this tho joung man said, 
smiling 

“ Had it been known whereabout 4tho shoie is, surely tho danger 
would not hive been cjicat ” 

x\t this the iiuiso among the passengeis still moie luoreasod. The 
joung jnlgim, however, liaving quieted tliim with some difficulty, said 
to the bo itraeii, 

“Theic is> iiollung to fear,—moinmg ha's broke, and m a few minutea 
moie, the sim will, no dftubt, use Snul^, the boat can’t be lost 
in so shoit a time Yoihul bettu «top stcpiing tho \esscl lor tho 
pu^ont, Kt her diitt along the cmicut uhcie she will; and then, 
when it 1 -) d ly-light, we shall eonsidi r iinttf is ” 

The boatmen aiquoved of liis suggestion and acted accordingly 

Foi a long time, I he ciow remained inactive, the passengors Imlf 
dead with fear. Not a bieath of wind Consequently they lelt not the 
least sensation of tossing caused by the waves. Yet they all felt it to 
bo a certainty that death was near. 

The men began to imimble silently and mystically the name of 
Durga , the women began to ciy lu then sing-song tone, stringing 
gclhci all nninci of words. Only one woman was there who did not 
ciy—It was the woman who had left hci child a sacrifice to the 
Saugot 

Thus expecting, the day advanced to noaHy 9 o’l lock, when, of a 
sudden, the sailois shouted out a jubilant cry in tho name of the five 
ucquatic Crods, flic Pecis At which the pilgiinut exclaimed all 
* once, ,, 

“ What Is it * boatmen, what is it The boatmen, too, with ouie 
voice as it were, and ivith gieat noise, exclaimed, 

Sun-shme ! Bun-shine t land * land 1” , 

The passougcis came out en maase und began to look about eagovly^ 
in order to iscei tain what the matter was and where tlioy had come to; 
They saw that tho sun h4id come ouf, an I the sky was quite cleaiod o| 
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:'^e fw-sprcadiii*' gloom of the fog, and the time waa almost post 
^'1 0 -*oloek. It was not exactly the sea where the vessel hod arrived, 
only the conAnenoe of the sea and the river. 

Bub nowhijro was the river so wide as there. One of that riverie 
''inches was very near to the boat, indeed,—within fifty cubits at most,. 
^ hot of the other no sign could he discovered. In whichever dirootioii 
' yt)Ur eyes'wandered, there was the boundless expanse of water lit up by 
' the quivering rays of the sun, and blending towards the far horizon 
with the sky. 

^ Nearabout the water had the usual muddy color of riverwatcr. 
But in the distance the watery expanse was a brilliant azure. The 
»]^sengera arrived at the oertuiii conclusion' that they had got 
loto the groat sea; but that, fortiinatoly for thorn, tlie shore was 
.'Hoar enough, and, therefore, there was no occasion for fear. They then 
Oseortaiued direction by loolcing up at the sun. The const they saw 
r^fore them they naturally took to bo the western shore of tho sea. 
'iltfpon this shore, hard by, a river-mouth was trickling down like a 
.'lUvery stream. At tlm confluence, to tlie right, upon a large sandy 
isoct of land, gulls and otJicr sea-fowls wore disporting tiiomsclves in 

I Vi 

•liottutless numbers. 

- Tliis river now bears tho name of * Russoolpoor River.* 

Transistor's Note.—The translation can hardly bo said te be a literal one; and 

'many beantios tt the original have been spilt iu the process of conveying the cou- 

Iwts of OQO vessel into another. Its phraseology, too,, may, at fdoces, sound 
, * 

butlandish, because of the extreme difference botwoeu the idioms of the two 
taagnages. 

. . Hera oeour some Sauscrit verses in tho original which are left out in tho trous- 
tRtion. 
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CHAPTER 11 . 


ON THE BEACfl 


lugiatitudo ! thun mnrblc'hcartcd fiiuiul t 

- King X^eab. 

Aptbb ilio joyona babhlo of ilic passcngora had sul'sUlod, tlio hoaimCBi 
anggcbtcJ that, ns there was still soinetimo for tlic high-tide, they hA4 
better prepare their meals on the sind heforo tliem ; and then, at tlw 
very setting-in of the tide, tlioy might start homeward. 

The passengers acceded to this proposal. Wheronpon the sailors moored 
the vessel to the rivor-side. The passoiigcrs alighted and set aboul 
performing their ablations and other matutinal dtitics. After ablatxon 
however, and in the course of their preparations for cooking, a new 
difiiculty presented itself;—there was no firewood in the boat, and ne 
body would fetch it from ashore for fear of the tiger. At length, th( 
old man, at the prospect of their fasting, said, addressing himeelf U 
the above-named yoangmau, 

** Well, Nobucooinar, my child, unless you do somethiug for us, Vi 
shall, so many men, die.” 

Noboeoomar, musing for a little while, taid, i 

** Very well, 1 will go ; let mo have an axe, &nd let somebody oon^f 
with me with a dao. But no one would accom[>any him ; at whioU Im 
remarked,— 

» Very well, we shall see at the meabtimeand so saying, girdelS 
his loins and set out, axe in hand, to procure firewood alofl^t 
On ascending the banks, Noboeoomar saw that, us far as the eye QOtil4 
reach, there was not a vobtigu of hnniau liahiUtion,—but wilderneifi 
only. The wood, howovci, had no lai ge trees in it, nor was a ver^ 
dense one; but lioie and there ciiculat patchcb of nnderwood covered 
some parts of the land Uore lie luund no wood answering his pUff* 
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Conbcqnuutly lio liad to go far from the river side in search of 
'fftitablo trees. At length coming upon one, ho hewed down from it 
the necessary (piantity of firewood. Now to carry the wood seemed 
to be another great difliculty. For, he was no! n poor man’s son, and 
^Ipov’cr used to sueh things. Ho had come to fetch wood witlioiit duo 
consider ution ; but now the caiTying of the but den became very pain-' 
fnl to him. However, the thing he had once set to, it was not in his 
nature to give up so oasily. Anyhov\, therefore, ho catiied lus load,--— 
carrying it to boitio distance and thcMi resting for n while,—and again 
carrying it as before. Thus lie went oil. Consequently he was a long 
time in returning. Hero his follow-passengors grew anxious at his 
delay, and oufortained some sueh fen tint lie liad, porliiip«», been killed 
by the tiger The probable time of Ins ictniii being over*, tint vague 
fear at last grew into a eeitainty, an I yet no body could pluck up 
lipirit enough to get ashore, and go a little w.iy in searcli of him. 

While the passengers were thus busy in surnii-^os, a deep and trcnion- 
dCTis bound uprose from tho mass of water. Tlio boatmen perceived 
^at tire tide was conirng in. They knew full well that, in tlieso places, 
didring the Rwellitig of the waters, the waves l.ished themselves with 
l^ch torrifii; fury against the beach that should there be a boat or any 
/mich thing near it, it was sure to bo shattered to pieces. l*'or this 
reason they pcrcqritately imfastonod the boat, and made off for tho 
toaid-river. Nu sooner had the vessel left her inooimgs than the sandy 
tract before them was over-flowed—the passengers haviirg barely time 
to get on to the boat. The I'ico and ollut things which had been placed 
there, were all swejit away. Unfurtmiatcly the boatmen were not very 
ricilful in Uioir craft; and so they could not keep the vessel in her des' 
^iied truck. The strong curieut carried hot iirto tho Russuolpoor iiiver 
iflieu a passenger exclaimed, 

“Is not Nobocoomar loft behind ?” 

“ Ah me, do you think your Nobocoomar is still alive—ho has been 
devoured by the Jackal *—said a boatman 

The boat was being carried by the current along the llussoolpoor river ; 


'* lu the slang e£ the natives of Lower Bengal means the tiger. 
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and ppoing it would bo oxtrcmcly difRouU tb row back, tbe boatm^ 
strove their utmost to stor»ont of it, so niuca so that evo« in that 
month of Jaiinarj’ boads of perspiration stood upon their foreheads. Tb. 
vessel was no doubt bein*^ got out of tbe river at the expense of so muoh 
Libor, but tbe moment she camo out, she again darted oiF northward 
like an arrow under a stronger current, and the boatmen could not in 
the least chock her course. The boat returned not. 

When the tide had so far abated, ihiit the progress of (he ves«ol mifflii; 
be arrested, they had left tiio Uussoolpoor eonfluenee far behind ; aif^ 
now it became ncoi ssavy to decide whether they should rotuim fdf 
Nobocoomar. Ltere wc ought to inform our readers that the felloWf, 
passengers of. Nobocoomar were hia neighbours only—neithel^f 
friends nor relations. ' 


They saw that it would rcqiiii*c another low-tide to return thenco^ 
and then it would be night: and during the night the boat must 
move. Consequently tbe return of the tide next morning should hair4t» 
to be waited for; and all this time, as a matter of course, they should 
be without food ; and they would be half dead with fasting for tW'flT 
consecutive days. "I’artionlarly the boatmen were unwilling to go baokj 
for they were disobedient. Tliey had been saying that NobocoOrdai^ 
had been killed by the tiger, and that was ilio^only probability undw 
the circum.stunces. Then why undergo so much trouble? 

Iteasoning in this wice, the pilgrims thonglit it host to procd^ 

homeward without Xoboroornar. And tliiis was Nobocooraai deseri^ 

.1 

as an exile on that cl i vary sea-shore. 

llooder ! you are, ])erhaps, determining at* this that yon will nei 
go to procure firewood to previ-nt the fisting of others. If vou tb 
so, then you are a villa'n a^ villanon-' as tliese pilgrims. Tlioy w|»^ 
moturo it is to saeiifiee tlioir benel.toiors will alwa>s «aeriflce 
but he whose nature it is to proevi ’ firewood for others, will 
do so—he he sricilfieed .is many time-< as jmssihle You may b@ ba%‘ 
but why should not 1 bo good? 


mi 



COXCERXIXG SOMK OF TIIF/MOOVS REI-A- 
riOXf> TO THE EARTH 


f )nh' amoiij^ 111 uiy of tlic i osuUa of Uu* i ipi^l stiulns nliirh scionco 
Sins'mudo withiu the lw»t fiity yean li la boon to icmovo to at liast n 
vast antiquity the (ix of “tin beginning" Wo liivo ‘<till to lo- 
aonibtiuct oui ottho( 1 o\ clironolo^ii's, and to a Inut tli it the synlonii 
^ich now pa s cm rent have been fouinUd on inipciftct knowlodgo, and 
0 voiy It m uKable inaulljcicncy of d it i Tins la no insignificant matte). 
Any thing winch Iculs ns to itconsidci the \itWh tikon by oni foicfithoi*!, 
Iln 4 the cstimible men who fii'st imloldcd them to ih m oui cailic'jt 
^jPjars IS ipt to occisim the filling awiy of miuy It will bo diUcri^iit 
&ei%after When the lust ludt sliock of sinpiibc is ovoi, when oui 
Ithildren’s thildienbnu is tlity will bo in the light of i diy amLIi sluch 
not nourishod, cniio to look bick calmly on the wiocks of our 
lj||fba^nt, they mil find, thnirh no iniy not, fiwoi disciopancios and 
Ijtttfre oomplotc v( iilicitions of suonco in the old connognnes which 
ftisciiixto the oithodov The citiclysin^s ind ccpyioHLS of the pist 
ivill ho 1 g irjed with lo^a suspicion in tin futnic Bt Iicveis will bo fui - 
fatshod with nine loliiblo weipous ioi «ittick and d< fence, ami th‘ doc¬ 


trine of find cuiscs will bo plied on him and endmmg founditioiis 
l£>urs is stiictly a tiausition ag With \ future fuH of iich pionuse 


Owning cm ui, wi pufei to look b ick into the glonii of a fiultful pn&t 
3|^e,hQS|,tite t) udvanco bddly on a new and untioddcn roai, bociiisc 
jbefdre wo do so wo must nuke lu olloit, lud fling awiy lioui ns the 


bfiiloh'A and go cait^ with which use ml the iiiditions aid aQoctions 

»■ ^ 

tif ihfaucy mulo fuulliii We hive still to gam self coiihdenco 


I We have been luoic iininodiatcly led to this tram, of tliouglit the 
l^nsal of a fout-note to the Cosmo'> Liplaco ns citel by Humboldt, 
jpM(B)hi’s tianslation) “ several paiti^ lus of final causes have itna. 
Mpi^that the moon has been give>n to the caith to light it during tlie 
in tint CIS iiatuix' would not hive attuned the object she had 
p^|M)sed, licciin e we ue ficquenlly depured at the same time of the 
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light of the Run and mooiiv To have attained this end it would haTa 
lK*eii sufficient in the beginning to place the moon in opposition with thd 
sun, in the SLiinc plane of the ecliptic, at a distance equal to the huQ- 
dretli jiart of the distaiico of the Earth fioui the Sun, and to give to tho 
moon and the Eaith velocities parallel and proportional to their dis- 
tanoc^ from that body Then the muon constantly in opposition to 
the bim wimld have dcscrihed an ellipse round it like that of tho earth; 

< heso two bodies w'ould have succeeded each other in tho horizon, and 
iis at that distance the moon would never li.ive been cclip-scd, its light 
would ceitamly have replaced that of the sun.” Lionville, (cited by 
ITuniholt) c miiHentin‘j[ on Laplace’s reflections on a j>crpetiial moon¬ 
light, says, “If the moon had occupied at the hcgiunnig the particular 
j>osition assigned to her hy the illusliions aufhoi ol tho Mirhnniqiie 
she woufil not liavc been able to inamt lin it for moic than a 

V 

\ery short time.” 

One of the latest .ittcranccH on the subject is to he found in Nss- 

myth and Cnipcntcr’h woik on the Moon. These authors say, “Tho 

most generally appiecintod, hccansc the most evident of the uws of tho 

moon is that of a lunitnnry. Popnhir regard fur it is usually confliied 

to its service in that cbai.icter, and in that character poctn and paintors 

have never tiled in then etToits to glorify it. Ami obviously this 

« 

siTvifo as a “ lesserlight” is sufficiently piouiinenl to oxcitc our wannest 
admiration. But motmbght is from the veiy con litioiis of its produc¬ 
tion, of such a changeable and fugitive nature, and it nflVmls after all 
«o partial and impeifect an alleviati-m of night’s darkness, that weAi^ 
fain to regard the light-giv iiig office of the moon us one of secondorjjr ^ 
importance.” 

But while the scientists would remove the “lesser light” from h«r 
throne as ruler of the night, they place her on a loftiei pedeHtal. They 
make her a ruler over many things, and put a woild-vviJc sceptre in tho 
hands of the chaste huntress whose silver-tipped arrows cpiiverod in tho 
forest glooms and glinted the lofty snow-peaks of old. She is no. 
longer the bright being who in the stilled midnight «t loped to kias 
Endymion on the heigtits of Latmos, but she unites the beneficent** 
ministrations of ITygeia, to the giant labuuis of Ueicules, and while 



u 
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fthe fixes (htos an<! times and seasors for the votary of the cbrious 
Clio, the mat moi taUes her for his guide in his wanderings over the 
HeatUns domains of Neptune. 

To abandon these allusions to an outworn mythology, it is the moon’a 
induenee on the waters of the earth tlnil helps to keep them in a 
^condition which admits of the existence of animal life in higher forms 
than fhoi»e that revel in deadly ma-^ses of denying matter. 'I’he tides 
scour out our rivets, and lemove fiom then dtltis all the refuse which 
a gigantic system of iivei-coiiservaiuy has swept down to them fiom 
wide-spiead tracts of countiy. TIomo Mould ho cun cuts lu the ocean 
even if it was tiUloss. The Gulf Ktioam and the Equatovuil Cm rent 
and nnmeions other currents wonld still exist; bid these ai« all liimtod 
in extent and locality, and they would not effoct wlnt i*, daily accom¬ 
plished by tidal curicnts ff the moon was wanting to the earth, and 
WQ had only the sun to depend on, he would cause a tide of inappre- 
olable dimeusiotis, and its sanatalive agency would not cqu.il that of the 
lunar tide. 

But this lb not the oidy useful woik the moon executes on earth, by 
irhlch wc are bciiofittod. Slie is a leliable b.izir-supplier. The fisher- 
l(iien of the llooghly will tell you th it in the liilsa and mangoe-tlsh 
ftoasons they aio sure the tide will hi mg theni in a means of subsis¬ 
tence, and furnish our maikcts and tables with wholesome food. The 
yaoon has not inaptly been termed “ a tug *' Those who have watched 
boatmen on our own river will have seen them waiting for the tide, 
and availing themselves of it when it ailived. Reflect for a moment 
what these men would have had to do, if tliere was no tide, and they 
had to proceed np«stream against what would then be a constant 
downward rush of water. It would involve extra labour, the putting^ 
forth of extra energy. Befoie wo had lailways to take us to 
Barrackpore and Hooghly, the helpful offices of the tide were * 
held in higher esteem than they ate now, and people spoke of and 
^oited for one tide to take them to Barrackpore in a fast boat, 
and they were glad when the second tide came in to help them on to 

C “*BOghly. The natives who navigate the pariah sloops and salt-boats- 
m the cotu>t ports, and the seamen in the Maidive vessels that 
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annually visit this city, atill recognize the value of the moon]as “ a tug. 
Our own ships when they have to proceed either up or down the rive 
without steam, necessarily make more progress when the tide is in the: 
favour than when It is against them. Now ail this means'the savin 
of power, and therefore agtiin the saving of money. The moon actuall 
helps men to save money, or leaves them free to apply it to othi 
pur|K)ses than they would have done if there had been no ti(h 
to aid in I'iver uavigatioU|^ tuid therefore no means of tidi 
transportation! 

These are not the only beneficial purposes served by the tides. 
are also agents in the disintegration of sea-cliffs, the alteration of coaa 
linos and the widening of channels, and tlic reguhirity of the 
action in these rosjieijts producos in the course of ngc*s most remaikah 
changes in the more aspect of a country, as for example fit. Mai 
Now nations take their chaiMcter from the natural fisaturcs and phys 
cal constitution of the ivgums they inhabit. Tho peop'o that dwoli ( 
a sea-coa.st, deejily indented with bay.'> and gulfs will be a inaritin 
and probably a comiiieroi.il people. The English Cliamiol^ widened I 
tidal currents has given Britain lier insularity au<l imiterially irifluen 
cd the dovolopinont of various jtliases of the Uiiiional history 41 
spirit. A hanty view of tho uses of tho moon as regards the disiilt 

if 

grating action of the tides may oucoinago the belief that all this deOJ 
is not boiujtiuial, and tho nccoasity for building vast enginoonng wa^ 
to clicck tho wa^te occiiHioued by tidal currents will appear to favd 
the view still it is to bo feared adopted by many, that this is only one' 
the many phases of evil against which man’is called on by nature 
contend, evil lucidental to and inseparable from his own sin. A siii^ 
glance at the surface of tho moon it.sclf will reveal a worbJ which 
stranger to the changes caused by tidsd cun^nts and atinosjjhoiic ini| 
ences, and as the shai’p outlines of tho lunar rocks catch tho ray8>of i 
rising sun, the decay and mutability with which wo are so familiAf!^^ 
our own earth will no longer appear to be a curso attendant on ovU/|fc 
a blessing which is permitted to exist nutwitlmtixnding it. This 
to uB to be the correct view to take of many physical agencies in 04^ 
which ai’o a1 present regsu-doJ with a dUtriut not unniingted 
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I'lQgret by religions pernona, and which aie placed therefore tinder the 
ban of j»ue'»ily excouimumcatioii * 

The moon is used by i^vigatoia to solve the celebmted problem of • 
finding Dip longitude. It is not easy to convey in a few words an ac- 
onrato idea of tho way in which the moon aid^ men in the solution of 
this question, but we shall attempt it. Longitude east or west ol any 
|>lace —the English leckon longitude fiom Cricenwich obseivatoi},, ami 
we shall lefer to Gitenwich ass the (> mernlLin —cm be .iscert«iined by 
determuuug tho diffeience in time bctwien that pi iw and the spot 
where the oi)*<eivatn>]i is lor the time being mule Lical time cm be 
ascertained by “ obsei vatioii” and a com[>aratively viuijdo calculation 


* In comuetjon viitli one (f the most sliikiiurfi lUucsof limai scin(i> — 
the absence of w.iicr mfciicd nmon» othti lliin^s fiom tin abstiicc of it*, visible 
results—-18 not the Ixiibhctiil «ij;cmits of tli< rtiiti il lu it of oni i utli uuinfihted 
very lemirkably m keepinj: viitiron tin'siuluc ol the ’'lobi wIkm am* iml'ill 
01t;amc beings need it ns a (omlition of possible ixistfiuc ' It tlu ruth hid 
bs«U solid tu Its Leiitie then all tin I'liu by which cv ipoi'itt I w itii is utmned 
the Buifuo would havi iilti ud down to tin ( ulii ^ < (.iitii, ami nt h nsfc a very 
Saiisiblc and piogiotsivi'ditiuiiufjou of inter at the suiUtc would hive iisuited 
No doubt tho largest put of the w'llcrMew i uuid upon the eaitli is returned to 
iho suiface by spiinsrs, but even now a portion is given off as steam The 
portion BO given off must hive been Inigtr in the old geologic eras whou tho 
earth's mass was hotter, and the molten intcnoi neater to the surface. Tho 
earth’s must bcnis an insignificant pioportion to its mass, but it water had 
thnongh thousand of ages drained clow nw aids thiough fissuics and porous stiata 
to a cool centre, niiioh of it would iievei have been lutiiined to tho suiface even 


by the agency of spruigs By the existing arrangement water cannot pass tho 
.point wh^re the ceutial heat is Bufficiontly high to vapounreit In the form 
of Tapoat, it must lediace its course, and be either givtn off at the surface aq 
ataain (volcanoes and goyseiK) or be furthtr contkused on its upwaid passage 
Upon reaching strata ccoler than itself, and be then letuincd by the agency 
ol spnngs Thcie ib another point winch my be conveuitnlly uoticcd hue. 
To what extent was the Earth’s surface modified by tidal influcncts m iwnote 
l^dogic ages? A tide for its formation needs a sen extending over a hemisphere 


the only existing ocean which answers such condition IS tlic Pacific Oceani 
^ which tho cradle of thft tides is located If m any of the geologic ages the 
^H^fi^turation of land and sea, did not admit of an ocean half a world in width, 
ni^ would not exist, and (heir dism egritin/ action would be unkaowu. 
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in thia way among othora. The latitude of the given pliue 1ms fiinst 
to be deteimiuecl, and tlio locil houi is thou found by observing the 
altitude of thofiun, oi a stai, at uiy couveiuiiit time Gioiuwich time 
can be deteiuimcd eicliot a chrnnoiiietoi oi b} the htnai nictliody 
bj “ taking lun Us” as it is teimed itnung seimen A chionoineter 
is only i >oiy accmate-gojiig wakli, but m *.])ite of tlu* ])eifoctton 
to wliitli tlic constiuetion of the mstnunont is brought, it is liable 
to vaiiations ol i ite winch leudei it nmih Itss leliible than that 
othti gitat time piece stt iii tlie heivtns* “ It is a tune piece-which 
can nevet go down, noi fall into disKpiii , a chionoinetei which J# 
eveinpt fioiu the accidiuU of the di<p, wliuh is undistmbed by 
the agitation of the \iss(] win h will at all turns bt pie-ent and 
aiailibii ti him wlni iti tlieiniiiuti in ly wond i ovci Ih * trukloHS 
ind uiKNploiid Kgions of the ot in ’ The lonstdlitious and ih« 
fixid biais aio tlu houis and minute innks, iind tin sun, moon and 
planets, to cite I)i Laidiiti, “which move coutinuilly o m the siuface 
of tins splendid piece of meeb niihin, jiliy tli* puts ot tbo hinds of the 
clock” liblcs aie gnon in tbo Nautic il Aluian ic which are ic- 
gistciB of the difleicnt positions in wliuh the mui, moon ind plnnela 
will be found iflitivil} to th jQxnl stiis The moon owing to the 
Biipciior lapidity of hn m liion is b ttei siiittd for use in the method 
of computing lougi*^ud * now being cb sciibed and fiom this cncunistance 
the method tikes its nime The miiind by meins ol a sextant ob» 
f>elve^ the angul u distince of the moon fioin some conspicuous atar^^ 
and with tins if suit as one ot his diti, be woiks out ceitairi calcula¬ 
tions, aftci which he looks into hib J^autical Alinauac, wluic heiindft^ 
what the hour is at Uieciiwich whin the moon a&obsoicd by lum 
IS at that jiaitical u distance fiom the star selected This gives MtH^ 
Oiecnnich time, and the diirtrcnce brtwftn it and the local 

* The time ball dioppul at the Foit at oiu ocUak daily is au oxt>e(ll0i, 
adopted to enable the ships m the nvci to i itc llisii chrouomctcre by local tlou^ 
and tans ascertain how much thiy gmn oi loi>< in twenty foui boars Th^ 
error of rate hse to be pioiidod foi lu cab ul it tons of to igitude basod on tbo 
chronometer 
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asooftaine<1 as already nientioiicd, gives liLui furUier the longitude of 
, his own sltlp.* 

Once more, tijo moon is an aucietit measurer of time. The word 
month itself implies some relation to lunar [dienomoiia. “ The relation 
of this division of time to tho'inoon is apii.irent in all langnages. 
fThus while in Greek nv'n is month, is 7noon, botli being derived 

from the Sanscrit nia, measure, the PoiMan miih '.ignifyiug also month.” 
This suffgosta tons in India the f imilur words wma, and »ios. Tho 
interval between two successive conjunetims of tho moon with the 
^sun is called a lunation and is a period wluoli exceeds 20^ days by a 
little less than thi'ee cpuirters of an liour, “ A montli determined 
by the lunar period in wliatever way it be C)usib*red, could not con¬ 
sist of an exact number of days, nor bo so taken th it the year should 
consist of an exact number of montU'i. All real conformity therefore 
between tho chronometric periods derived fioin the sun and moon 
ittuat very 8)011 have been found to 1) • uuaUainibh*.” It w.n therefore 
"^fimud convenient to establLsli a subdivision of the year, interinodiate 
between the flay and tho year, and “dividing tlie jear into an exact 
«qaal uumbor of parts, whhdi w uibl l )0 noitliT too great nor too smill 
for social convenience.” This led to the rf'jeetion of the lunation as a 
time-unit, but the old relation to the moon is still preserved in 
our word month. The moon serves .molher purpose in connection 

. ♦ The natives who forty years ago naviL'itod tlio M iltlivc boats on tho open 

9C8, fonnd what um^^hly cuiresponds to latitude, I'iz., the precise spot on th« raahi 
land off which their vessel w,is, by a voiy simple evpedioiit. They Uhcd a thin 
motangular piece of wood, about *1 inches wide, and oi 8 uiehes Ion 4, tlirongh .1 
hole bored in the ouiiti<* of which they pl^slJd a pii.ee of twine about 4 fe«'t 
long. Knots were tied in the twine at unequal distances fmm c.ich other, and 
nmall cnoagh to admit of the board being slipped up and down over them. 
Keeping one cud of the ^tiing against the cluck, and holding the other out at 
arm's length towards the pole, they slipped the thm ]dank along the twine until 
. the Pohu star just appeared on its upper udg», while the lower edge of the wofwl 
tested on tho hormou. LfX’king now to tho knot up to winch the plank had 
, Imou slipped tlu'y could toll within a few iinics the pint of the coast off wliidi 
^tbtoy weio at tin, time This, of coui-su, did not give them the longitude, but it 
j^fBeed Coi tlieii puiposes. 
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time, and occasionally ‘^clears up a mystery or ilooid*^* n 
“ disputed point in chroiiolojyj by fiiruisliinj; tho aei‘in*ato date of an 
“ nncieht eclipsp which was a phcnoiucuou that always inspired awo 
“ and secured for itself careful record.” Tlic eclij^se usually referred 
to as Illustrative of this (see Humholdi, Nasinvth, d:c.,) is tlm one 
which terrified the bold'ers on both sides at fho b.ittlc fought in 
B. 0. between the Modes and Ljdims. and which fixes tho dat® 
which is tl»e found.itioii uf all Pciiptmo chronoloj^y. The important, 
part perfonued by the moon lu fixing ndtgiou** festivals suggests itself 
iu connection witb ibis poHio i of our siilijoct 

Wo may at some future time nder to other lelalions of tho moon td 
Dip p.xrth, othor u>.es which aio bPivtd by lu*r, other lessons ubicli slid 
has to tiMPb. For tho pnsput it will sullicc if wi' hare witli sufficient 
cle.irniss pointed out that her ebuf gloiy is not duo to her being “tho 
lesser light” In one sense hlie undoubtedly st inds alone ub the Queen 
of Night, 8he is not tlie solo c msc of the tides; slio is not tlio only 
he.ivonly body whoso revolutions aro employed iu the measurement of 
time; nor does aliQ furnish us with the only means of finding longi-^ 
tude. Her ‘empire iu these rPi»pncts is a divided one. But ahe does 
eclipse many btars, and at her full reigns Biiprorao in the viaqlt 
of heaven fliKiding hill and valley, pliiu and ocean, writli her pB-^ 
onliarly beautiful light. In thus sense she truly rules the night, Thi|l 
paper will howovei have failed in its object if it has not attracted Con- 
Bideration to other important rosulis which flow from tho conditions anil 
laws of her cxisUnice, pur[)osea which apjiear, more ccrtiinly to haViB 

Vh 

been final causos in her creation. Placed side by side with these, 
functions as a dispenser of light seem to be of subsidiary irnportancB.*/ 
There is a further line of thought which we would indicate before wV 
close, because it is 'of some importance in its bearing on this poiotir ’ 
Night is emphatically a si-ason of rest for organic beings. Its dark-, 
ness ih conducive to their healthful slumber. The constant light of th»‘\ 
long Arctic day interferes with sleep. The wakefulness of domestir^ 
animals and here in India of cruwrs and other birds on moonlit nighty,.' 
is ffimillar to all. Humboldt in tbe primcral forests on the banks of 
the Apure and Pyara found tliat on a bright night when the mooDi 
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, wriH nt its full, iho crios of Uio wild nimiialn in itlo sWp impossiWc. 
Whon lu'n>slvf‘<l tlie Indians why r)7i cert^nn nights such torrible noi^ies 
worn In'Mifl, tlicir answer wns that the wild animals were rejoicing in 
the hoautifnl mooiili''ht, ami colohr.itiiig the return of the full moon.* 
Tlioae noises would nut have bwn cveoptional if Laplace’s peqietual 
tnoouliirhl hid previiled. There is gioiiiul for useful reflection in the 
oiuisidoratioii of ilie nuiiKToas uses the luoou subserves iu her present 
orbit and po>.ii'Oil without entailing the incouleniences which would 
have followed on the mloption of Lipl,ice’s improved cosniical arrange- 
inoiits. 'riie h.iniionious and w’oiuleitully countoibalanced working of 
an iiii.nile iiiiinber of ph}sical laws throughout the univcise may yet 
he a higher ami less assailable common ground on which the friends 
find foes of the arjumout fioiii dedgn will fiunlly meet iu recon 
ciliatiou. 


Aktiu K Did01 s 


t* 


♦Humboldt who, however, docs not himself acci'pt the reason assigned by 
the Xudiansfui this nucturual distuibanco, luutrasts with it the deep stillness 
*»f an unu!»u.ill\ hulti\ noon in the same Xoic^ts. 
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A S0N]S^ET. 

Night's liemld, {>enslvc nympli, meek evening come! 
Btiijg iMMCo serene, and rentswoot in tliy train. 

Ah • cool a hapless mortal’s burning beam 
And bury with day his woes in one daik tomb! 

1 feel a sad joy at the btctlo’s luim, 

And as the biids Inul thee witli dulcet strain, 

Those siiniincr days of life return ag<iiTi, 

And lialf forget in past scenes presmit doom, 

Wilde thou, with flower®, sticvv’bt sadly grave of day, 

And, on the ciiclo. Moon and Love uppear. 

And gentle winds from south soft round thee l*l.iy, 

With sighs of nmny a sweet secuted flower 
llemumbi ance wafts back days now gone for aye, 

And heart grow® big within and moves a tear. 

M. a 
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BV nOREUT JAEDrNE B. D. ‘p. Sr., 

Piincipal of Vi>c General Assemblfs College^ Calcutta. 

Tub volume which bears the above title is neatly printed and. 
model ate m size. The 8l)lo is simple, elegant and porspicuous, Thn 
matf^er is worth the perusal of others than those who are begiiiuin|^.' 
their philosophical studies, and for whom the book is principully 
intended. The author in this small volume has given considerable 
evidence of the vigour and depth of his thinking, and the extent of 
his philosophical grasp. The greatest merit of a philosophical vrork 
is not that it belongs to this school or Uiit school, but the consistency 
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tl>f the several theories? embodied iii it Dr Jardineha^ had this criterion 

\ 

^ilwnys in view except iu few instances, wlicto too, liis inconsistencies 
< are not of n glanng nature. 

, ** Psycbology of CognilLou** is an !itteni])t, as flio autlior iiJinits in 

pi ©face, “ to show the niadecpiacy and nnsatibfactoriuebs of a 
prevailing system of psychology, whu U may ho huluMted by the word 
'idienomenahsm.” How fur ho has suecoe lod m exposing the falla- 
oionancbs of plicnomenalism will he p it ti illy seen in the course of this 
review, we bay paitially, because our s])ace would not permit a detailed 
criticism of thethcoiies inculcated and established iu the work. The 
author is an intuitionist, but not of .in evtiome eharaetcr. He keeps 
clear of the two cxticnios of philosophy, the .ttrihutmg of every 
mental plienomenon, which is not easily explicable, to miuitton, and the 
trying to cxidain all by the piinci[)le of iissoceitioii. Ho has also 
^Oiapnlously kept hitubelf fice fiom all disfinisltious ot a putcly meta- 
’^|diysical charactci. He has not oveilooked the icsoarches of modem 
I'^eoionce in the Hold of psychology. 

s The book is div idcd into thieo ptiiidp.il parts in accordance with 

W 

throe-fold classification of the phenomena of cognition into 
i Pi*escntation, Representation, and Elaboiation of knowledge, with an 
.introduction nhuie tho author tieats of the souicos of our knowledge 
^;fegarding mind, and a subsidiary ch.iptcr giving a succint account of 
^e theories of the different schools of philosophy from Descartes down 


•to John Stuart Mill. 

W 

In laying down the three sources of our knowledge regarding mind, 
bamely, Consciousness, Physical Oiganism, and tho Results of the 
-oontinued activity of the human mind, the author has shown himself 
ntt indifferent to the scientific spit it oi the age, and has not overlooked 
the bearings of physiology and sociology upon the study of mind, as 
vOet forth by modern science. Human mind is not an isolated existence. 

is intimately connected with bodily organism, associated with other 
|<^liuniau minds, and sm-roimdod by tlie whole extra>organic physical 
^)fOrtd. Tlie development of the powers of tho mind is considerably 
^affeeted by these sunoundings. Dr. Jardine attaches and rightly 
greatest ini^iortance to tho first source, consciousness. Consciona- 
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nesB is the universal condition of our mental states ; it is the direoh 
and anthoritativo revelation of our mental facts.” As regards the second 
source, physiology is not advanced enough to establish psychology 
on a satisfdctoiy physiological basis It hoh shown nothing beyond this 
that there are ccitaiu physical coudiiions anieoedeut to cortoin of oat 
mental states. But whether the mind n. a function of the brain Is ik 
question still buried in unfathomable obscuiity The third source r«lat«|l 
to mental facts and laws of a highly general and complex nature, whidlt 
do not ordinarily fall under psychology ' 

Now lot us a little moie closely look into the nature of the ftfst 
souice. Is its authoiity supieine 1 it is admitted by all that montdd 
facts cannot but be HV6.iled in con«:ciousu{‘ss, because couscioiimess hi 
the iimveisal condition of then eMstenec. Dr Jaidine, though mainfy 
recognizing the supremacy of consciousness, seems to c.ill m (juestion 
its re \ elation in the case of certain f omph x sensations of sound aim! 
bight. “A well known optical toy,” says ho, “ consisting of a diso 
of caid-paper with the spectiic colours painted upon it, and made to 
revolve lapidly upon its axis, bliow that 'ieparato aensaiions may, by 
lapidity of buccession, become blcndc><l together again and form one 
complex sensation moie or less closely reHombling the oiigmal one.*' 
Had thcie been separate hensatiom, we could not but have been OOlp» 
scions of tliem, since sensation is a st lio of consciousness; sensatiOtt 
without cousciouhncss of it is unmeaning. Thus according to ihfi 
learned Doctor, consciousness would not make iiim cognisant of statAt^ 
of conbciousncss, and consequently oonscioiteuess cannot safely 
I'elied upon. The fact is, complex physical conditions produce a Bin|^ 
sensation, not that separate simple sensations aie blended tosrether in|Ci; 
one more complex. The author collects himself m the noxt pas8ti||h 
“The proper mixing of colouis is an important pari of tlie oil-painter^ll^ 
art and in this there is a complex sensation produced by tho mixi^ 
together in proper proportions of tho oils, vvhicli, taken separate^ 
sooulJ produce a simple or at least a less complex sen8atton4** 
in the same page in which are the above two passages, he 'si^, 
“ There are in consciousness aensaiions of a complex character vl4£^> 
AS for as consciousness is concerned, appear to be sunple.” If ooss-; 
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ionsatlons appear to be gimple how can we rely uiion the authority 
of fjonsciousnoss ? This confusion of Btatemcni is owinaf, wo believe, 
to ** oonsiclerablo baste” with which the book has been written. 

On poiusing the book every one would feel sorely the want of a 
chapter containing an exposition of the principal lechnica,! terms 
\i8cd Gicatcbt misconceptions in j)hIbsophy arise fioni mdermitenuss 
and ambiguity in the meanings of Tlie teims object and svhject, 

for instance, aie used in diifercnt sensts in ililTcieut parts of the work 
footnotes serving to determine their iiu'aum^s in paiticular passages. 
The meaning of cotisciousncss is to be g.itln led fioni diflerent chapters 
CoiiSuiousiicss, as defined in tlie inti oductory rha[iter, is “the power 
which every individual jhisscsScs of bfceiuing .i»*arc of the various 
feelings and other phenonieni which are cxpciauced in liis mind. 
It is the only power by which these phenomena cm .be diiei tlv known 
or Studied, and, eoiibequonlly, in eveiy 8\«teiu of jdiilo^ophv it must 
be appealed to us ah autlioiitat’vo lovidatiou of mental faets.” In 
the* next Chap. Sec. IV the niiilior la^s down flie first essential 
element of consciousness to be sensation actual or levivcd variously 
grouped, tlie second being riuiultaniety or succession in time. Does 
eensation the fust element include feelings other than orgmic? If not, 
the above is inconsistent with the first definition in Chap. 1. which 
takes into account those feelings. Placing consciousness sido by side 
witli intuition, its moaning becomes clear (see Chap. V. Sec. II) In¬ 
tuition and consciousness aie both iniincdialf) knowledge aud so far 
they aro oo-oxtensive. “ Consciousness is more properly applied to 
our knowledge of phenomena. Intuition indicates the knowledge we 
have of objects given in consciousness and the relations between 
them.” 

Let us apply the above significations of intuition and consciousness 
to determine the radical difference between the Intuition and the 
AsBocLatiou Sehoid of psychology on the essential point of the origin 
of Dur knowledge of extension. 

' Our author's theory is, we have in our sensations an element foreign 
k/tt the ego, which is their localisation in the organism. This power of 
localising is “born with us.” It gives us the first though vague 
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experieoce of localityi wliieli is afterwards perfected by the education of' 
our senses. This lie calls the intuitive tlicory of extension. If intuition ^ 
gives us oilr notion of extension, extension must be known in eon- 
BciousnesB and immediately because, as Br. Jardino holds, intuition 
and consciousness arc co*extensivc and both are immediate knowledge. 
Again locality, as known by intuition, is not a phenomenon but a re**' 
lation of phenomena. 

The Association school derives cxttmsion from the muscular Sense' 
with the help of Association. Sensations of muscular tension and' 
contraction experienced in changes of position of any part of our body 
lacing associated together produce our notion of extenaiou in linear' 
space. The. notion of motion underlies that of extension. It is the' 
germ from which springs developed extension; and the germinal idea-’ 
of motion arises from changes of muscular sensations of tension and 
contraction. Our ideas of motion, time, and space have become in-, 
separable in thought through association, so that one is unthinkable > 
without the others. Extension^ as derived by assouiation, is not im¬ 
mediate knowledge in the sense that immediate knewledgo is the last 
step in the analysis of knowledge. But the Association school-, would^ 
deny that extension is mediate knowledge, if by mediate knowledge bo 
meant knowledge arrived at by inference. 

That Br. Jardine is not an advocate of the doctrine of innate idea® 
appears from his rejection of the apriori theory of extension (see' 
page 65). Hence the difference between the Association school and' 
the Intuition school might be construed to this—that while the one 
school holds that our idea of extension is derived through a sixth-..' 
sense, namely, the muscular, by means of lusoparablo Association, 
other derives extension from a principle of intelligence, namely, In-* 
tuition, independently of the senses. Extension is looked upon by tb^' 
Intuition school as a relation of objects, not as a sonse-jihenomenon. 

Our senses, according to this school, cannot make us cognisant of^ 
relations of things. Hence extension is not known by our senses 
maiily but by intuition from whiob wo get all kinds of relations. HoWii 
if relativity be a -condition of our knowledge, and consequently if 
in passing our band from one part of an object to another, cognise thC' 
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y«lation6 of two parts along with the changes of muscular sensation, is 
there any necessity of assuming two different faculties, one to cognize 
the'•sensational clement of our knowledge, and another, the element of 
relation, whc'ro ono would serve the purpose ? Similarly in the 
perception of colour, we cognise o?)e colour as distinct from another 
^ e. us related to it. Wo have the Reinational element, the affections of 
the optical nerves, and the element of relation, the juxtapohibion of 
one colour with anotlier. In this caso of perception of colour both the 
schools are at ono. Both hold that in the very consciousness of sen¬ 
sations we perceive the relation of eo’ours. 

Wo next consider the deadly stroke levelled by our author at 
the Association school, at the muscle and time tlu iry, as he calls it, of 
Mr. Mill. “Association,” »*ii}s Dr. Jaidine, “unites together sensations 
or other objects of intuition into a eompuund, but the compuuiid thus 
formed cannot possibly contain any thing which was not in original 
Olements associated. Suppose that our only oiiginal intuitions arc un. 
extended sensations, and the i elation between them of succession or time 
|t will be impossible^ for any association to convert either sensation or 
time or any combination of the two, into space.” If space be re¬ 
garded as a relation of dilTerent parts of an object connected through 
difference of mu&ctilar sensations, then it seems quite possible that 
different sensations being associated together should make us cognisant 
of this relation, binco our knowledge being relative we must in the 
very consciousness of aeubations pcieeivc the relations between them 
either of time or space. 

In conclusion, we must say, the author deserves every encouragement 
from the reading public. 

—»o«- — 

* 

Two poetical congratulatory Addresses to Tier Majesty Qitocu Vic¬ 
toria (one in Teliigu and another in English) by Kokkonda Venkata- 
mthnamu Pantulu and R. Sivasaukira Poudiah, d, a. C. Foster and 
Co, Madras. 

We do not know Telega, and so cannot judge of tbe excollencies or 
of the fir&t Address. The Address in English, by Mr. Fondiah, 
pdwever waim in loyal sentimeats, is certainly^ defective in style. 
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Much of it leads like the poor iierfornianoe of » sohool-boy. If the 
original address in Tehigu be what it is sought to be represented by 
3dr. Pondiah, we think may congratulate ourselves upon onv ignorance 
of that tongue. Asa specimen of the literary execution of the Eng»- 
lisli Address, the opouiiig jiaragrapli Avill do. Here it is : — 

THE EMPllESS OP INDIA. 

Foi Ihee, O Mother, Queou Vicloiu f 
I‘‘ lit the title Empiess of India. 

Oui Empiessuew I hifoie thv loyal f?’ancc, 

Asp rts to Iny, \Mth nwe and hoiiiulleas tianco, 

A poet poorot Ind, th(»p modest ihyine«5, 
iSpoutaii’ons spiouts, 0 piide ol modem times? 

As tokens humble of his loy.iltv, 

Sinuie regald, and aidcnt fealty 

Foi thee, thy bull’aut ciown, and vaVnnt race, 

Hence, Queen? aecipt this tiibute poor with grace. 


TIfE VEDABTIIAYATyA, OR AN ATTEMPT TO INTER- 

PItET THE VEDAS. 

This is a veiy valualile publication. The text of the Vedtxs along 
with a commentary in Marathia, and a translation in English is being 
published by parts. The following wonls of the publishers will bwrtl 
explain their scope and the usefulness of the puldication : — 

‘*Thp Vedarthayatna whieh will be published in monthly parts, of 64 
pages, each is intended to give to the public especially that of India as 
accurate an idea as is pos'«iblp in the present state of jihilological re^ 
search, of the contents of the Veda, which is known by name to all 
people in this countiy, but about the meaning of which not one perhaps, 
in a million among the vast multiindos who bidicve in its revelatioilt 
possesses any notion beyond this that it contains all and e veiy thing- 
that is good, great and divine, and that it is the final authority for all • 
ordinances, rcstiictions, and prohibitions, both religious and sociatii^^ 
which form the present faith of my Aryan countrymen. Among 
numerous movements of reform both religious and social, now on fooi 
in difieient parts of India, tlie importance of unfolding to the publht^ 
the true contents of the Veda iu a'shapo Uiat shall be intelligible to it 
cannot be overstated. With this view is undertaken a trandAticnt intq^ 
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Mftrafclu ami English of the foyr Somhita^ of the Klgfeda, the Tajitr'> 
veila, the Saniaveda and the Atharva Veda, of which theRigveda Sam- 
hita being the most important hab boon taken up first. The double 
translation will bo given in juxta-poaition witli each verso of the origi¬ 
nal, which is printed in both what is called the Samhita-patha and the 
Pada-]>at]in, or the text with tlyjwoids united niid the text with the 
words separated. Besides tliis double form of the Vedic text, the lan¬ 
guage of which is well-known to be an aichaic and obsolete Sanskrit 
dialect, is given in a Sanskrit form modernised, as far as possible, or in 
other wordK, m the shape of classical Sanskrit, paraphrased in pioso 
ordoi'. • 

The translation is based on the authority of scholars, Eastoin and 
Western, both ancient and luodcni, so that advantage is taken in its 
prepuiation of the mjj^st lecent resiilU of philological research and en¬ 
quiry into Vedic studies. 

Copious notes in Maliratlii are given, cxplauatoiy and critical, and 
olipocially such as comment upon the supposed authority of the texts 
for particular iilcs, ceremonies, obscivaiices, customs, ordinances and 
|>rohibitions that wo meet with among the modern Aryas of India. 
TJiiavoulablo circumstanocs 2 ^ 1 ‘cvcnt at luesent the addition of similar 
noh'S in English, but it is hoped the Eiiglibh translation which will for 
the most part bo ns close as the English idiom will permit will bo 
intelligible to the non-Marathi Native without snch notes, however de¬ 
sirable those may bo e.spocially to a foreigner. • 

There aic even at present thousands of priests who know the texts of 
the Veda by heart, not unfrequently in thoir entirety. Such priests aro 
by no means the least iniluontial persons in our society to maintain that 
those texts authorize all that is enjoined and all that is prohibited and 
contain all that is bcliu\ed under Iliiuluisin as it exists at present. 
And these very prodigies of raemorj learning aro in most instances 
themselves entirely ignorant of the purport of the texts they repeat. 
To such persons, for such persons and against such persons the trans¬ 
lation printed in jnxta-position with the text, with authorities for the 
, fomor quoted at length in the notes, will, it is hoped, be highly 
'llseful.” 

y 

^ N Ghose 61 Pmidwnvy Press, Ueutinek Street, CdkutU 
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TUB IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE. 

W iij.s: Loul I3tMcon«iiol<l first aniiouticoil purport of tlu* ‘ Roy«J 
Titl(‘S Jill]’ lu the Commons’ House of rcirliaineiit, he hail a full kno^* 
lodge of what opixisition. he would haTO to. eiicountor, bub, at the saiUG 
time, he was sustained by a thorough confideace in the strength of hit 
own paity. To s.iy that Lord Boaconafiold was ignorant of the 
that the title ‘Empress’ Victoria would be iiDpopiilar in England h 
certainly to say wh.it nolxidy can believe. To suppose that the iVomieU 
was really inflneiiood by the niotiv«‘S ho annouticod in proposing the 
.addition to Viiloria’s Queenly Title, would bo to suppose an absurdity. 
For if Russia has really any intentions of a hostile nature upon India* 
she can liardly be hoped to be checked from carrying those iiittiitionfl 
into practice, by the Queen of England calliftg herself “ Empress oi 
India.” Yet it is impossible to euppose that the Premier, who must be 
fully alivo to the interests of his own parly, or for that matter, to hM 
own interests, would, without cause, olTend the feelings and prejudloi^ 
of a nation, one of whose unnccoumable fieaks only raised him tat 
power ere his part had been fully played out. We aie not for beli0tv< 
ing, however, that any domestic quarrels in the Royal Household, 
the nature described by the very gentlemanly specials in England o| 
our Anglo-Indian Dailies, have bad anything to do witli Lord Beaecqsn* 
field's latest freak, or our ’Sovereign’s ehaiigi' of pleasure. There niiM# 
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j'somo cauMo, grave or light, adequate or apparently inadequate to 
itaiders in gcucrul, for which, after the lapse of agoa, the Sovereign of 
Inglaud has thought it proper to accept Imperial hcAiors!. With that 
ifuse, however, wo have nothing to do, although wo may share a 
ariosity in common with moat j)eopl(*, to kiunv the secret whatcvei' it 
6, To us of India, the opposition set up in lingland against the 
asiiniption of the title of “Empress” by the Britibh Qneen, seema 
0 he only a question of sentiment, Ftiv the Ihitish (Jneen, whether 
s Queen, or Empress, of India alone, or of India ttntl England, is 
ikely to continue as much a con^^tilntional Sovereign as she ever was. 
Phero is not a single Englishman who holicvos for a moment that his 
Ibertics ai-c ondangereil, or who fecks liimsolf lono?<*d inhisoAvn cf-teem, 
)y being compelled to own allegiance to the ‘ Empress ’ Victoria. And 
vhen further, the ashurance has been given that the Queen will not 
annecessarily obtrude her new title upon her English people, she or her 
Chief Adviser has ra.ado every concossimi that could he desired by a 
sentimental portion of her subjects. 

We do not profess to have any sympathy therefore with those who, 
Hghtly or wrongly, sneer at Mr. Disraeli liiniself for his own ungrace¬ 
ful accepianco of a Peerage almost simultaneously with the pa.ssing 
of the Royal Titles Bill. He might have yielded to the solicitations 
of friends, or to the influence of 1ns expressed motive, or the Queen 
herself might have signified her pleasure to see the man who has made 
her an Empress, himself also t.tko a leap into the Upper House so as to 
•be never out of her sight, or at any rate never be dependent for it upon 
iho good-will of her olfended subjects who have the power to push him 
to notoriety or condemn him to o.bscuiity. It might oven be that ho 
really sought to hide himself within his aristocratic, title after an ex¬ 
tremely unpopular act, just to escape being generally pointed at as 
'‘the un-English statesman who has made our Queen an Empress.” 
All this might or might not be; but we must confess our inability 
" to judge of Lord Beaconsfield and his act by the light of Englisli 
'' ‘sentiment. 

To us, Indians, the change in the Royal title is not thoroughly un¬ 
meaning. If the Queen by calling herself “Empress of India" holds 
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fnith a pledge to her Indian subjects that their interests arc as mudbi 
her care as those uf any other 8octu}n of her subjects, that change 
tlcseires to bo wcicotued by all Induing alike. Unfortunately, Lor^ 
Beaconsiidd is too niuch of a politic il tnekster to eucouiaije easy¬ 
going people to put such plain oonstructious upon anything ho does* 
Rightly speakinir, the Queen ean hiiilly, nndoi any cucumstancos, 
stylo hoiself the Empie^^s of fuihi^ aN, indeed, all the Opposition jour¬ 
nals pointed out ratlui sharply. All India is not Bnlish India. 
Thcie are independent Kingdutns within it, and Kingdoms whoso rela¬ 
tion'-towards the IJiitish filoicnimeut ol ludii an detoimined by e*- 
i-'twig treaties K'laianteoing to them lights and pnvileges incompatible 
wiihthiH being depinduit Kingdom-.. The issnmjitioii, iindtr snoh 
ciicum-tanccs, by the Qneou ot Kiigland oi the H()\<icign of Brittih 
India of the title of lhnpu'>-. of TruJni is possibly a-, icasoii iblc as, in- 
dec 1, the nssiiinpiion by the Ihiipiioi <»f Ghiinnny would bo in 
Ihiiope ut the title ot ‘ Ilinpcioi of Pm tp( ” Such an as'.muption in 
luclii IS eijually cciisuuiblo, although the lescutmiiits ol the iiaUvo 
iiKUiiichus aic uoilikily to }iio\e m i) lui infill It is much to bo le- 
gKtttd that Loid Hr icotisfitld did not m infully nncttliis nignmontof 
tilt opposition Indcid, Ins ittenipt tt» im iL it h) i Kfdiiico to tlio 
\M‘-lits of tlu Native pottntates thcinstlvts, .is miinltstcd in some 
doubtlul and ill etmsidtltd os.plcssions, was iltogtthei feeble lloncu 
IS it that peihous aio not w iiitm/ who Ik Ik k that the Impeiiul titlo in 
only a stiokc ol polity to dcpiive tin Native St it06 of their m<l<‘pend- 
c-nce. lint it luL.dit be hud th.it foi all piai tied puipngeN, tlu* Native 
Siatt s h ivo long siin ( ci ised to Ik toiisuhitd is mdipcinb'it States 
all treaties notwithstanding , and tint In luie and Gwilioi, Hyderabad 
iind Baiodu lii\<, if not willingly, at It ist not vciy unwillingly, accegl^ 
od the pohitioii oi Utitish Kcudatorus Without set-king to exauOifNB 
this position iniiiultly, Ut us hope ii ii is lu-cn so, for it is not wise UV 
advisable to oppose iuHa->iiii aftci it Ins Ik come v tvet, cspi daily wUnfl 
bUch opposition, wibliout being iiblo t > n imdy tin* (\it will t»nly 
to needlobs heiit-buiiimg m tho pi( -ent and possibh ills in the futu^tenjr 
Holkui or Kcmdii, tho Nunn or tin* (1 ickwar me not themstlvei 
otfended, why, wc must all feel gi.il(iiil t) Lord lUaemsthld who lUMt 
made our Kinpic-**, llu Kinpioss of nil Indi i 
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« Apart, however, from all mch oltjectious, we are disposed ter 
tiflw the assumption by Her Majesty of an Imperial title as ac(jept- 
able to the generality of her liulian subjects. Accustomed as 
have ever been to Imperial rule, we should have had an Emperor 
US Empress, when the Gieat Moghul’s nominal possessions finally 
dwindled l>efore the progress of British arms and tho- reprosen tative o 
that illusti ions House was so shorn of dignity that a General of a Mcr ^ 
»eantile Company could safely ask a scat in the Presence. At any r te, 
if from vague fears, the foimal installation of the English power in the 
X)elhi Miisnad could not be lesolvod upon by a Mcicaiitile Com]>any» 
ihere should have been nothing to prevent the Ministers of tho Crown 
from HO doing in 'Fifty-eight when the Crown assumed tho direct gov¬ 
ernment of these pt»sscssious. But it was not fioin vague fears alone 
that the formal installation of tho English [)Owoi in the Dewan Aiitn 
was delayed. For it is not altogethei lexson tble to suppose tint Eng- 
statesmen who have evti hoen moiigcis of prestige, .itid who knew 
Ubeir own position in India then, should be I'ost i ained fi oiu an act so much 
^Q^culated to add to their [U'cstigc fiom vague and undefined fears alone. 
*1^ is possible that justice towaids the Independent chieftains of Native 
JIndia with whom tho British Indian power had its relations determined 
Informal treaties had its due we ight allowed in their dt liberations upon 
i&e matter. We know we would jiiovokc a smile of inciedulity in 
many when we speak of abstract justice influencing political 
fhoveg, especially moves of aueh political significance ; but wo are sure 
Ve are speaking of a decade when the new doctrine of Might being the 
liigh^t Bight, though enunciated in many ipiarters, was not accepted 
BO universally as it is now. For that was an age when Treaties were 


looked upon as a dead letter, only serving the purpose of gaining 
time. !fhat was not an age when statesmen could be applauded for the 
«uooess'\irith which they could bamboozle each other. Political jus- 
tioe was not then so openly defied, and the few cases in which it 

tWas defied could still be held up to abhorrence yet. Tlie saying that 

^ ** •. 

^ Honesty is the best Policy" had not j ct lost all its force. And it ijh* 
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sible to suppose, therefore, that British statesmen still felt reluctant 
ride rough-shod over Independent Princes and Monarchs, by 
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simsively ftssuuiwg, evon in name, the position of the Qrosit Mog(jinI„ 
by raking up expressions from a dead feudal ago, without tho espri^sod, 
consent of those princes and inouarchs. in ov<lor to regulate, in thoir 
owu chamber, tho rolatious sulHisting between thomsolvos and those 

• potentates. For the British power in Iinlia liad not a.s yot become 
Paramounif nor the Native potentates, Fiudatorks* Indeed, Lord 
BoiUionsfield, in tho course of the debate n[>ou tJie Titles* Bill alltidotl teJ' 
some talk having taken place among the Ministers of the Clown, abontf 
making the Queen an Einpi’ess iu ’Fifty eight, but with his wonted re* 
fcorve iu all matters in whicli alone bis garrulity wonld bo tolerable, hft 
did not enlighten us as to what were tho consideralionii that prevent^" 
ed tho JiUnltitors from carrying out the point. "We would have boon’ 
Mvod these uiii>leasant surmises if hi-> Loiilship liad added an explanft. 
ioiy word or two. 

We do not wdsh, however, to bo supposed to liold, that the afrsmnp- 
tiou of an Imperial title has been very wiong in its eonsorpionces, iiUr 
mediate Or ultimate, so far as tlio interests of Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire are concerned. As loyal bubjecls of Her Imjierial Majesty^ 
vfo oui selves have no inclination to do otherwise tlian congratulate those 
advi&ers of Her Majesty wlloha^e extended Ilor pu'stigo and made her 
a Sovereign over other Soveicigu-.. Nor, (so fai as ourselves are coqi*» 
corned) aix- we disposed to vi<*w tlie f.iet of such an assumption of |i' 
tide as threatening tlie integrity of * the Nalivo Btatea-in 

* slightest degree to any greater extent tli.in may be implied from tho 
existing couise of things. Tho acceptance, by tho Native Princes, 0^ 
provinces, and jygheci-s and honors too at the hands of tho Britiiji^ 
Government of India, has made it apparent that llieso I’riiices have^ 
long sirtce, recognised the Indian Viceioy as the fountain of Honor' 
and therefore their Sovereign, towaids w'hom, aJUr that, tligy stbo^ 
in new relations although he might eouiiune, us of old, to uddru^* 
them as his honored or esteemed fnemh. However unjuatifiaVlS 
might have been the moans by whieb all this has boon brougM' 
nbont, we do not altogether doploi'e die result. India, such ^ 
Ib, has for several cuuiuiies, been an Empire, and should not be 
anything else. And however jealously wi- might be dis^ios^ 
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to wfttfli the .iftion** of ouv own Go\oiimiont so far as those rrlato 
to felio iutt'i;4it> of the Native Powois, wo would uot willin^^ly reatoi-o# 
after Ihe ox[ioii(nce wo have dcaily bouj^Ut, to those jwwors tho moans 
of trouhlinf^ thcinsohos and their lu it,hl)ours, after the manner of what 
they ilid duiiii^ tho dajs when tlie htion*^ hand of the Mogliul Empire* • 
which li.id kept them under its contioiling giasp, was enfoehlod and 
palsied timn a vaiietj of ciusos. Tor, it is needless to deny that tho 
^cipdiannd tho flulkar, and the GaoKw u and the Ni/iiii t»f to-day are 
far >)ot(or oil' ‘i-. leg.iids Ihtii own pisjlioii which cau no longoi lie 
ihu'.itened by luioinal or <‘\t^‘inil u 4 i<s''ions of any kind, and iit the 
samo tiino inoie* lob iaide beeauso ]j>\\c i1i".!J to eouiulse India by their 
nmtUtd w.us of aggiandisemont. 'ibo cansc* of Ibogic>s or Wumanity 
reijuirea tint theie should bo, so f.u as jxi'isilde, iiecsloin fi nu anarchy 
or inLsinh', and so far .is ti is possible to i ist the liittire, this fiicdom in 
India is likoly to bo ei-uiol by n liim uniuu be tuein tlusl’iitish 
.jMJwer and the Nati\e Piiiuvs in bonds Ut it bo of piotcotiou and 
‘llllt'g'ianco. ' 

6o far them as to the jiistiiie ition of the title Wlfen it has been as- 
4gnincc1 and assumed as we .110 willing to acci‘pt as .1 pledge to (»Hi>el\cs 
-of our Smi'ii igii’b mcieascd allcition tor us, uc aie not foi r.iisiug our 
voice against it. On the other hand, we shonld like to see tho futr 
«ucJi an agsuinption imbhshed with lifting ceicmonio-.. An Imperial 
Durbar of all tho I'eudatoiies of tho Uisdm with siraultaueous Durbara 
of provincLd and district magnates foi the purpose of cilobrating the 
new e\ciit will ceitaiuly add graudoui to sueli cclebi.ition. The .spcc- 
toole is not id together iinimposiug, cicii 111 those luud piaCticul days of 
tlie Foudaturios of a groat Empire gutlui mg fiom all parts to cheer and 
<K>ngratiilnto tlieir Sovereign, although luihc pci son of a lieinesentuiive, 
oil lIe%assumption of anew title* ot such significance. The moral force 
such a Durbar can liavo, on occasions like those, ought never, per¬ 
haps to be lightly counted. Even shows, such as they are or can be, 
-hare their value. 

‘ But here we must guard ourselves fiom a misconeeptioii. It is 
no pai't of our intcMitioii, when we iceoumieiid Durbars and 
j ihows on such occasions to t»ay that these, such as they are, 

h 
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oif very excellent things in themselves. Wo vronUl hero wish, 
to mako a few observations upon the usefulness of Durbars 
in general. Wo are sure that so far as a Dnrbtir eau bo mailo useful, 
the imagination of the Statosnicui who is their guiding genius tvill 
luako it so. Much has been said and wiitten upon the possibio booe- 
tlts of Impciiul Asscmblageii of the Kind. There has been no lack of 
imagination dihjdayed in the cxpntiation of tho.se benefits. But sro 
arc bound to confess tlml Imperial Dnibais, t.o f.ir ns they are sup¬ 
posed to be tlio fittest agencies tor tiMlising the romparalivcly nii« 
civilised Native Clneftains by the oppoitniiilj' afitudid to these of 
studying Euiojiean m.iuneis or European Jnslitiilioiis, are so much 
waste of money and tiouUe. We have no hesitation to say, (allhough 
it was our piivate opinion for along time) that Dnibars instead of 
producing such giatifying jcsults, only foster in our Feudutoiies, gren^ 
and small, a doMre to iinit.ilo the costliness of Eiuopcan civili/ifiticfu 
without any of its relieving incidents. Vi(‘vved from tins stand-point 
we might, if wo chose, even demonstrate tlm positive bnnefulness of 
such assemblages. Tlicsloiies are not wholly untrue, (though they 
are always to ho recoived with caution) of Native Chiefs returning 
from Durbars imposing new taxes in order to build costly edifices or to 
create now offices, Hltogolher sineenre, or even to reimburse tlicinsclves 
for the expenses they in nr for the very excusable Vanity of appearing 
among their follow brethren in moio than becoming state. Thus 
every effort the Untisli (lovernnient of fndia might make towanls htt- 
maniziiig its Feiidaloriea with th(‘ ultim'ito object of securing to i*he 
people tlie henefilsof a more onlightimed iiiloj may not improbably 
have a direct ieiulcncy to make the position of those very people mui'& 

[* irksome if already so. 

I We do not wish to be niulerstood, however, that wo arc fc^’main* 
taining that Durbarij as such are banefol either or incapalde of pi'odjUCS' 
ing any beneficiul results, except, as wo have already saM, itt 
adding grandeur to the celebration of new events. On the other 
hand, they are useful Institutions, and might be made more 
fill with oertatu slight changes in their conttitutiori. At present they 
arOj apart from what wc have already snid, so f.ir useful and no furtiuMr' 
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fliftt lliry fllfoid oppoi hinitips foi the dispUy of fucndly feelings 
^ tween the r’hufs and the Impend GoAcinment. It i& not impossible 
ali^ iliat llto rcnditorus oi thr EmpiiL nni'lit be iirtpioDStd by such iiu 
^erchin^o of good wibIus uid const ni( tonlact nitli the dominant jjower, 
with the \<i} wIk Ic'Oiiic fuhng th it ivlidkvti miqlit be the d»ffeience 
« between llumsehcs and Hint douimint puwei in eitiui raitttis 
teiests me identu d with the lattus agiiust m niteinal or foicign fot. 
It IS to be legretUd theie (oio tint the dominint powei doe«s not openly 
and unambiguously adeipt Mich me asun'> is mi^ht rf/itet/y pioducc such 
henlth) undcistnndmg Wc belien wc hive in Dnihais the geim 
an Institution which, is wc hive ilicidy hinted, with "light modifi¬ 
cations might he made vciy iisefnl towuds th d end WJiat tin *>0 
naodif}e«ibi ms sh nild lx , it is needh >i'i t > di'.cn^s n th jnesent oeca 
sxon Closely couneetedas tiny mll^t be with the gie it epiistion of 
ladiin emiueipitiem oj "onn ioini ef iipicsent dive Ooveinment for 
Indu, it Is veiy spuin_,ly allowed tint the trine his come when 
Ittich discussion can he practieilljkuselul 

'i/vinstemd of such a disLiiHsion theictoie whieh loj the piosint can have 
el^lya "peeiilatno intcjcst attaihid to it, we think wc might employ 
tpfiir time moie piofitibly m dealing with the ejuestion of Ihccedence^ 
afitcting the Impend Feuditones It wi c innot leidily impiove our 
Diuhais into mstiuun nts lot t fit i ting ]>ositi\ e g(»od, we iniy at least 
aeek to lessen the hum they do Qiestioas ol piicctlenee would 
lieqviently eiop up and keep hick N itivo Cliul", whose piesenoc 
Would, on <dl giounds bt csSLiiiially needed Oi if tho Ndi\o Ohielh 
come, they tome siilliniy, with then gnevanees nniemedied, possibly 
4i«ted by the aggic^sne and insol nfc tone o( oiu Foieign Office 
working tliiough lU too lalling instiumcnfcs We do not exactly 
know whit tho cou'^iderations au', thxt at present do, ov are 
supposed to, I eg ul lie tnc iclaiuc pueedeuLe of the Indian Piinces^ 
These cousidoiations, for aught we know to the contrary, might 
be purily aibitrary, or might be based upon tho extent of ter- 
ritOiid possessions or revenue, ui the importance the doinioant 

A 

^powei nUithts to tho service each Chui can aHoid m time of need, 
^ foi that inaitci, upon tho suavitj or othc'rwise of tho behavioui of 
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these princely houses towards the Kns'hsh powrer from their first con¬ 
tact with it. But at any rate* this is notorious that considerablo 
heart-burning has been the result in wliatcver way the tjucstion might 
have been settled. From time to time it is seen, the Foreign OfTico 
has to reeonsjidor tlie matttT when it becomes desirable to have tho 
presence of a Chief v\ho would not otherwise bo present. It is very 
evident, therefore, tliat the Cirovernmt'nt h.xs not as yet succeeded lu 
discovering any satisi.vetory method of settling tho m.itter. Thfl 
<pie'5tion aetu illy is not so vory easy of .settlement as might appear ah 

t 

first siglit. The fjiiestion is a large one, and necessarily invidves tho 
diNcussinn of jii.iny eiirion-. points. Nor can we, in this pl.oc'e, deal 
with it (‘\liinslivily, even if wt‘ could. We will, however, glance over 
it in ii euisory manner. For the apparent iuviduousuess of the thing, 
ivo shill not specie of the Native Princes individually as to what tho 
< onsidcJ’atioii> should be in oidoi to regul.ito tlie position of each with 
leference to the others. But wo shall make a few gmieral observations 
touching tho standard that ought to bo applied under the cir- 
oumst inei's. ^ 

Social position in ludii is never r(‘gulated by tlie same considerations 
that obtain in Km ope. Wealth, which in every country, is supposed 
to lend soiial dignity to the owner, in IniUa, or indeed in any other 
A siiitic country, hardly carries wdth it any social influence whatever. * 
To quote the woids of an able Xative writer: “Here a man might, 
by a ^ory Cr(e-.i!s for his wealth and yet remain a social Pariah, 
whose tooch evon to his poorest mughbour,, would ho pollution, 
requiring a bath or a purification before tlie touched can eat or 
drinker offer a prayer to even a minor god ot his paiitluon.” The 
purity of blood alone can lend social dic’dly. I’ln* fact Knotoiiou»4 
that some of the plutocrats of Calcutta, who happiui to have a Mood, 
which, however pure in its origin, wa.s some centuiles ago defiled by 
contact with the Mo.sloiu, have to pay a very heavy piico yot for 
marrying their daughters every to beggar’s brats Jiajipening to 
have purer blood. We point to these beliefs of our countiymen as 
matters of f.ict. Bight or wrong, they Ipivo heen tadicut<‘d deep 4u 
A.siutie nature, and so far as India is concerned, a century of EiigUsh 
rule ha.s not been able to make much imjireS’.ion ou them, . 

2 
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Wo do not mean, liowover, to say, that tlie Foici*n Oflicc of ibf 
BritioU Indian Goveinmont bhould bo lonveitod into an office of 
heraldry for the* puipoho of abccriaiiiing the puiity or impuiity of 
blood of each Native Piinoo Howc^ti inucli iriiglil the con'ideratioiib 
t)f blood t the ‘^oul.ll lulaiioiis of suhf* i ts, Aloiiauhs oi ^>ovele)gll^ 
should u( \(i h.i\e those eonsulei itiui t ijtjilitd to thmi Although it 
ia a mattci of fact Uiat the Native Piiuces do alkct a ilistlain for each 
other on the ground of iiifuioiity of oiigin, wo i lunot howevti bulhi 
that disdain'oi bxnular joaloiisits to tuihanass us in s( HI mg tin t ihlo 
of their precedtuce Wo think a piaitu il solution of tlu dilfi uU> 
irould be to settle tint tihlo by a eoimt ip])im»tioU ot tlio position 
of eich Gliudtaiii oi Pimio un lei th< M )ghul I injnie Judging by 
that staudaid, wc think, the evibting Native Kites would fall undoi 
those bevel a I heads The lust class would coinpnse ill those Kales, 
yrhicli, though Obtensihly founded uiuh i the im])li( 1 lutlioiity of tin 
Ifoghnl, Bubacqucntly became indipiiident. Jii the second class we 
'^would include those Lfimln oi Alahuiticdau ht ilc'-, which, duimg the 
days of Moghul mistule, oiigmatcd in successful icbelliou Under the 
third olass may fall those Hindu Stitts, whicli hive, notvvilhstanding 
temporaiy buhmissions, siicecedeJ )it to proscivc tlieit indcpemleiiec. 
It 18 needless to bay that wo enumeiate* these tlas&ea not m the older 
of bupenoiity or mteiioiily. 

Of all the States belonging to the class fiiht mentioned, the Native 
State of Hyderabad is unquobtionahly tlu pie-eniuunt Tor the Pi nice 
of Hyderabad is the lUpusentative oi the Na/im nl ALulk ui the Na/im 
w Chief Oftiter of the Empire. Judging b) tlu standaid ol tenitoiial 
or other possossioiib, the importance ot the bciiices it can render, and 
the pel feet suavity of its lolationb towaids the Ciitisli power fiom its 
first dawn iii the Carnatic (for wo aie not wholly oppo'^ed to the apph- 
oation of such a standaid too) the fust p lace unquestionably liclongs to 
Hyderabad, we hold The tinee piineipal Alahiatta Kates of BaiocU, 
Gwalior unil ludoie btiould rank socotul. All of tlicm spiang into ex. 
isteuce upon the dismemberment of ihe once formidable Mahrratta 
poorer, and founded by fortunate sol lieis who had once been servants of 
^thatpowei. As amongst those, it ib not desirable that there should 
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l>c any ililTyronco on account of difference of territorial possessiottfi^ 
or as regaids nnifoiuigood feolingi with the Bntisli Power. Of the 
anoient llinln h<atts that hive, amid tin i icis-»ttudos of fortune, sue- 
ctfdtd in jnesoiving xn iiuUju'udoucc, .liypoie otciipioH the fust place ^ 
Iiiil jud^id l»y tlie otlni htandaids, Joyjmie cm hardly lank witli 
Baiotlioi ilwali»] oi iiulno Wo think, the sovoi d bikh States like 
Puttialah, Nibli i, At , ought to i ink with Jeypoie. 

Closely toiincttcd uitli the (juostion of piecedence as nffwting thflk 
Native Piinios th< jii-clvi s, llmo is d suh|icl whnh, as fai as we know^ 
his 1 iitly i<(tivtd an> liteution fioiti vviitiis in tin Indian Pies'* It 
IS tin qui'>tu)ii of piiiidiiui is alh1 1 tug tl < i oflucis in the Ka. 

tivi St it< s, in Civil oi Militiiy < inplov ^\ Ink th( ofliiiis ol the Bri" 
tish (hwciiiiuilit, fioni till Commit ihi in-(liiiioi ('ominimh ih oi the 
I Jiitl J ustui, of oui High Com ts to the tiv lii lu (h iks m the Bccro* 

1 111 Its, luvi lull iiid ill i ih (im d positi 111 iii Diiibnis and Chapters < 
th it might bt hi hi in oh isiou iiiimiis, tin similii oflicors ttf 
Nitivo hUtc^hu liuJH my position isNigiiid to them when they 
iollovv tin 11 own (.huts to suih vssombhg<^ Wi slionld like to know 
whithii till ChufifiiNtiu ol Jlyditibul oi J 3 <ii<)(lioi Judoit in Gvi^a- 
luu, or nidi id of any Nalivi Stall, h is (iin/ jiosition, in if he has, how 
hi^^h 01 lowIS, loui]) IK d with Jb ilisli olln i ils. Wo lecommeivd 
(lubiiiiltci to till luinst loiibidii itiim of oui Fonign Oliioo and tho 
Govouimtiit of hull i, foi we i in s ly tli it li ilf the ie\ ition that Native 
Pimcis fctl 111 till, luitlii ol piiiedciui is duo to tinir s^ivaiits be¬ 
ing uiucgaidi d wlnii tin > go It ii loi this I( isin, too, tint Nitivo 
Pniiccs, win. 11 tiny gj to Dm bus ii nii itli ml li but by i li w piixoiial 
Aides do camp, if we migld 8 ) say U[>on suJi turns, Duibiis can 
never In* popuJu, and must coiitiiiiit to bi looked upon by those whose * 
piesince IS much dosuod to be only oicasions ot humiliation to 
themsi Ives and to their sen ants. 

Wc have made a ritlni long iligicssion hut we hive nmile it pur*' 
posely To us tlie ajipiuaelung asbombl igo it IVlhi is in i viiit o( some 
siguifioaivte, and we have made these suggi - lions m the liopt- that they 
will bo attcndid toil thou is time Now to leluin we have ncotu-' ' 
mended tho usihilmss oJ pageants and ihowb on occ.v»ons like thm«. 
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But we regret that it is not given to all Englishmen to be able to 
produce atriking sliowa. India i» peculiarly a land of grandeur. Fro.n 
the pettiest landed chiefs to the person of the Emperor himself 
Indians are fond of eclat. The country whoso princes sat on peacock 
thrones, and erected to the memory of their consorts mausoleums-likc 
the Taj can rarely be expected to l)e struek by the procession of an 
ICnglish Viceroy moving in his coach and four and undistingui'ihed in 
Iris person from ordinary Englishmen. Of all the Governors-Gorjeral 
of India, Lord Cunning alone rightly understood this disposition of the 
people, and it was certainly a fortunate circumstance for Britain’s In¬ 
dian Empire that it devolved on Viceroy Canning to first proclaim, in 
1858, the fact of the assumption, by the Crown, of the direct sovereign¬ 
ty of India. He gave to Indian Durbars wbat constitution they have. 
It is a matter of regret that Lords Lawrence and Mayo, and Lord 
Northbrook loo, could not improve that constitution. It is altogether 
&n auspicious circumstance, we are disposed to view, for the ap¬ 
proaching festivities and ceremonies, that Lord Lytton is their guiding 
genius. He is at once a poet and a diplomat. As such, we are confi- 
‘’dent there will be no lack of imagination and policy to give grandeur 
to the occasion and to smooth all rnflled feelings. We have said 
that shows are necessary and wo have also expressed a hope and con¬ 
fidence in the genius of Lord Lytton being found capable of pro¬ 
ducing a ^striking show. The occasion, though new in the annals 
of British India, is not new in the annals of India. The Proclamation 
of the Imperial title corresponds in form and scope to the celebration of 
a Itajsuya. In the days of Hindu independence, when India was par¬ 
celled out into numerous independent Kingdoms, all, more or less, 
busied iu their potty feuds, the ocoa^ion was rare on the part of any 
Chief to assert his paramountcy over the others or any considerable 
.portion of the others. For the assertion of such paramountcy necessari¬ 
ly involved the dependence, at least nominal, of the other powers, and 
necessarily the accession of one power to Empire‘and dominion. 
However scant the materials of Hindu history, traces of struggles 
tlnd considerable wars are noticeable yet, undertaken for the formation 
Empires. The small Kingdom of Ajodhya swelled into a giganrio 
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Empire during the roign of Rama and hi^i brothers Tiic little princi¬ 
pality of Ilastiuapore, by the untiring exertn>n« o( Ajjnna‘acquired 
universal dotniiiion in India during the n ign of Yudistlnr There 
are other instances too, later many of them in piint of time, of the 
formation of E.rpires in Ar\an Indn, but nilh tluse uo have nothing 
to do, as not liaving been sung by the p tel, noi n(orde<i in history, and 
thorofure not so universally known. 

When all 0[)position hid been overonu* and dimiiii m (‘stablished, 
the celebration of the Jiaj'^vya hacame a dut\ I’lie giandeiir and 
pomp of .such celt biatioiis, making eit n due allowatn 's for the prone- 
neos of the poet f«)i txaggeiatioii and im.igdi, txcied an\lhing 
leeorded in European h'stoti. Ijoid Lvtton hiinsdl is a po(>l, and 
we think he niaV not be disiiiclined to take a leaf out of an E isletn 
po^'t ill the inatier of deiising a llo)'>uii f, sujiposmg t vt n th.it no pai'j of 
the description was riall^ htsed on larfs, but the wholo a fabrication 
of fancy. How f he author of tlu M iluhharala speiUs <»t I lie prepara¬ 
tions of Raja Yudhi“thir’s Ah/ysMy^, howoier, is well known and iniy 
be found in most oidinaii book*, of Indian histoiv 

The question being one of Imjieri.il piliej'' and n»iieh political signifi¬ 
cance as has been leiteratid on ,ill sub's, the qtu stion of expense ought; 
to be subordinate. We sinreiely legret tint the arrangements of the 
Viceroy haie become seriously emhiras>,ed by the Famine tliat 14 
now devasi.itmg Souiluni India, and tiu'distiess in Eisiern netig.al 
caused by the late (ycloTu*. We do not share tlie exiggeiated alarms of 
those who believe tint the famine in Southern Irdii has been a very 
serious one, chiefly because the senicesof Sir Richard Temple havo 
been found to be needed there for graphng with it, nor are we of 
the same mind with tliosi who aie for uudtr-rating the calamity. 
But, taking a sensible view of the matter, we are boiiud to say the pro¬ 
jected exjiensch of the linpetial Assimhl.age leqmre to be ent down to 
a tolerable sum such as the Imperial (»oveminent can hafel^ Hparo 
under the circumstances. If the arrangements had not progressed too 
far, we would have supported the suggestions for a postponement, if 
only for the purpose of enabling the Indian Oovernment to celebrate 
the proclamation in a more Imperinl stile. Unfortunately, those 
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arrangementfi liavo all been made. And wc confesa to a feeling of disap* 
^poiiitmcnt, after all, that almost in the eleventh hour calauiaitics would 
' befal so as to materially impair those arrangements, and the moral force 
>as well of tlip end or ])nrpose in view. We think the assuraiico was not 
needed that in the matter of the Delhi expenditure, much of it, in the 
present critical state of the public linances is to he met by private sub¬ 
scriptions. Many of those who o[)poscd the (‘xjienditui’c of -vast sums of 
money on tlie oceision, did so, \vu are snre, simply on the ground 
thatSlims cunld liave a gicatir nso. Wo are not for entting 
the estimates down, wliatovep they might liavo hoen, but for raising 
them still, if only we could so do with any decency when there arc 
iiJmittodly so many causes of heavy diains around. 

And now wo wish to make a few obhinvations iijion tlio choice of the 
place when Her Majesty i*. to bo proclaiinod as ‘ Kinpiess,’or ‘ Kaiser-i- 

f 

Hind’ as Sir William Muir is supposed to have reudere<I that woid. 'I'hat 
place is Delhi, and wo arc bound to say, the choice has been cxercise<l 
wisely. Tt) India and the Indians, llelhi is a place of tbousainl asso¬ 
ciations. However blasphuiuous might ho tlio eompai ison, the saying 
llOB passed into a proverb th at “the l^ord i)t‘ Delhi, or the Lonl of the 
XJniversc. i fcjovormguiy as reprosonted by tho Mo¬ 

ghul of Delhi, at least us regards gi.mdeur, lias rarely been surpassed 
even by Homo in tho days of tho l<hni)iro. Honors and more substantial 
gifts iiowed from Dollii with a Uhoraiity t liut Is almost fabulous, lu 
$pito of tho alleged inability of the l^rogluil Government to identify it¬ 
self with the people of the laud, that very people were dee}dy impressed 
With the idea that their natural Soveieigu was the Great Moghul an^ 
in Delhi alone ho was to bo sought. Mven one centnrif ot Dritish rule 
could not dispell tho fcoling.s of revereuce which the old and en¬ 
feebled ri‘presenlati\o, in ’Fifty-sevmi, of lliat once proud dynasty eould 
in Spiro in the bosoms of Uiiulus and Mahoiiieduns alike. Theinune^, 
dlato march of the Sepoys to Delhi tullowed the outbreak at Meerut 
,R matter of course. Wo-grievously suspect tlie truth of the story that 
'Bahadur Shah or Zouat Mull had anytliing to do with the march of 
the Mutineers towards Delhi, howevtu- much the Imperial household 
afterwards identified itself with the cause of rebellion. 
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(.Joiigidcring all tliese circumstances therefore, we are honnj ^ ap'. 
plftwd the wisdom of the Statesman, whoever he miglit he, who directed 
the ccremonirH of the Proclamation to take place'in I)ol)ii. and in the 
sight of the old Imperial Resilience. Such an act very plainly gives 
the people of India to undorst.ind who could not otherwise imderstund 
it so well, thnfc the Imperial aiitliority hns piessed, in name us well in 
ile(‘d, from th(> Mogluil L) the Qnocn of the CntHli islct,. Indeed, the 
idea of tho old Mereanlilc ()om]»any —who in one of the strangest freaks 
of fortune found themselves called upon to rule an l!jni}>ii'o«in^toad of 
cu'^ting n[) and cxarniiiiug lignred and talnilatid stiiteinenis—of keeping 
up a phantom oT R )y.ilty that would serve to disgui'ie tho change of 
])ower already efiected, h.is had a suflicient (rial, In Rengah Warren 
Hastings speedily gave it a rudo shock, thougli his Mercantile cnijiloycrs 
were found too strong, for him in their stolid ignorance. 

Tlio assumption of the Impeiial title and its procLnuation at Delhi 
with fitting c(*remonies, wo would liail for another reason, Tlie <*harg 0 
is very frequently preferred against tlio iicojilo of this country, that 
they are wanting m feelings of Ji>yalty towards their Sovereign. Whe¬ 
ther this chaige is true or fill so, it is not onr present purpose to ex¬ 
amine ; but this we may vTry -afely say, Unit if it be iraCj the fault is 
not wholly theirs, (hiental imagination, however <*xtravagant, can 
rarely grasp, in its distinctness, the eharacter of a corporate body. Ill 
their efforts to grasp that character, to most Indians, the late Haul India 
Cimpany was not a collection or assemhlage oi English capitalists incor¬ 
porated by Royal (di.irtcr for reasons of eoiivmuence, but a person of 
some shape and colour {Company Ilahat’ur) living beyond tho seas aiul 
evincing his pow'er through the red-coats and policcmeu tliey so often' 
see. It would have been something yet, even il this idea wcie distinct^ 
But in the nature of things it could not well lx; so. If Loyalty mean^ 
feelings of love and respect for the person of the Sovereign, it is impoM-^ 
Bible to expect that such feelings could be evoked towards a Corporate. 
Company, the very idea of which is, as wo have already said, uur0ali2r> 
able to the average Indian. Daring the days of the Moghul Govern^* 
ment, the Provincial Lieutenant of the Padsha might have been a very 
cruel tyrant, but there he was, almost before the eyes of his subjoetv 
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0 urroiin(U*d by lus jjrandop*?, m.ikinj^ Liuis official or otbcrwibO, through 
Im {irovinco. li was \t h'.ist possiltU to lu\c liiin, and indeed he 
loved when onl^ he laid .i^ide .i little of hi*, insolence and rapaciy. 
Hut the idea is pcrfoidly ndiiMiloiis of loiiug a Compnny incapable to 
a pasonal uiunifestation. 

Tho a‘*s>uniption by the (^ucen, in ’Fifty-eight, of the direct Sove¬ 
reignty of Jiidii, could neithor uiond iiiatteis. lii spite of wliat British 
btatcbincii could di in tho inattei of piomulgiting tho fact of tliat ab- 
sumplion, to most Iiidiius it w.is still a nieaningloss change lioiii ‘‘ the 
Hon’bh' Jil I. IJoiiipiiiy” t3 “<}u(m‘u VieLoiii,” for thoio was as yet no 
visihle SuveriMgu w ho u the piojilo t uild icveicuce. To c\pcct that 
loyalty would at least be lusjnied hy the Puv/oy ( the* diiect ri*prcseu- 
tatne of the (Juceii) is. we UiiuK as inluh absurd, utid*i the circinn- 
frtances; for whitevei might lie the ( nMtitutioii il tlieoiy of tho Viceioy’s 
repiesoutiug (he leal but iinseeu So\eioigu, to the niiijoiity of Indinns, 
he is only au Fiii^lisui lu pi iiisl ib )\ o otlu r Eiiglishitu u of India ( Ihiiro 
LatiSliaeb) but iMiely lisfinguisluble iii dress oi ontwaid show. It 
would ha\u been, c\cu iiudci such i iii mustaiice^, soinetliing, if Viceioys 
luvd appiiutmciits f.u life, But no, no siouir the people begin to love 
one, /iis five )cns are o\er, ml i new inm from beyond the seas, un¬ 
known and unlvuownablc at leist foi tuc liisit your oi two, occupies his 
place and rudely destroys the illusion tliat was about to succeed. 

The eaudess or the uiitliiukiiig Kuiopean, oifieuil or noii-olficiil, not 
possessing any insight into the N" it \e Ik .u t, is leady to chaige the whole 
lot of Indians yet, as wanting in Loy ilty. Many of these wmo agree¬ 
ably siirpiised at the sudden burst of Loyalty (*voked by the Duke 
of Kdinbuigirs lisit Indi'ed, tli'cie aic men who still disbclieie in the 
sincerity of those feelings with whnli we greided the stcond son of our 
Son ereign But they tiro few, an I .ifti r the explanations wc have given* 
the fact will not ajipeir as surprisin'' Since 18.j8, India for the fiist 
time saw a tnio ana iinniiKiiikabh* le’ic of HoyaJty, and hence her devo¬ 
tion. The b'uue explanations will sutiice for the devotion raanifestasl 
towards the Brince of Wales «o genci.dly in this countn. The feeling^ 
however it might appear unatcountable to Emrlihlimen who do not know 
<4*0 Nutiie heal t, wab sertainly ch.iraeteii'ied by the utmost bincirity 
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and genttinoness. If the Queen Herself were to similarly grace India by > 
u personal visit, tlie result, so far as biudiug her Indian subjects to the 
throne by feelings of Loyalty is concerned, woubi certainly follow more ^ 
effectively. Indeed, it might raise a litter in most Englismcu at the ' 
sight of Ratu Sunkar (Ihose or Khuda lJu\ ox)»rossitig a wish that HeK 
Majesty Herself, who rai’cly proceeds fmtlier east than lier palace at 
Balmoral, should come all the way over to satisfy her 1 tuiian subjects, 
the fact is true thatsucli a visit is a most powerful instrument for good. 

To sum 11 }) those rojiults the a.ssum}>i;ion, by tlic Queen, of an Indian 
title, brings her nearer to the hearts of her ludtuii subjects. Physi¬ 
cally, the distance continues as much .is over. But morally, that , 
distance is considerably lessened. I'hc tSov/reign of India is no 
longer the Queen of England, nor Queen V^icLoria, but Mohap.ajaijHI- 
RAJNi-Siit:E*RANP::B Victouia Kaiser [-Uini>, sometliing that is in¬ 
telligible to all Indians alike, and consonant to those ideas of sovereign¬ 
ty that Indians have. That hitherto the Queen was an absti.iction, , 
partly, if not wholly, no body can doubt, but after the assumption 
of Her new title, she promises to bo an entity realizable in Her person¬ 
ality by all. 

We cannot well close these remarks without making a few observa¬ 
tions upon the Indian form of the title " Empioss of India.” Ilia 
Excellency the Govornor-Gencraf on the occasion of his com})limoutary > 
speech on Sir W. Muir and his services gave the |)ublic to understand 
that Sir W. Muir was tbo coiner of this form. Wo do not know on 
what authority His Excellency so said. As for, oursolvoa wo are in- ' 
dined to believe that De»Lietner was its real coiner. The worda 
“ Kaser-i-Hind ” first appeared in one of the May numbers of the Indian ' 
Public Opinion. The title, thougb a compound of Sanskrit and Arabic 
is a happy selection. No other would have done so well. Padshain 
known to all Asiatics and is associated with many good os well as evil 
ideas. Moharanka thei'e are many in India, and besides being a compli- . 
meatary title would not be expressive enough for the Empress of India. ■ 
Adhipaty would be mnoh less fit for conveying tlio idea of the extent 
of power and possession the word Empress conveys of itself. No other 
title yet adopted Indian or Asiatic Sovereigns would be so telling as 
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a^s 

JCaiset’t Hind. Besides there rare omes oharms in the novelty of • 
thing The title our Queen assumes, therefore, suits very well her 
dignity lu Indu and ciroumstances under winch she has been destined 

to rule 


The following is the official list of inling Chiefs (68 m all) expected 
to attend the Imperial Assemblage. 

NAMES OF CHIEFS 

GOVERNMLNl OF INDIA 

Nirsm of the Doccan Maharajah of Mysore 

Qaekwai oi Baroda 


CENTRAL INDIA 


Maharaja Seindia of Gwahoi, 
GObl 

Maharaja Holkar of Indore, 
GCSI 

Befrum of Bhopal, GOBI 

Maharifa ot Rewah, GObI 

Saja of Dhar 

Baja of Downs (Senior Branch) 

Raja ol Dew as (Jiiiuoi Branch) 

RAJ pi 

Maharsua of Oodoypoor of Mey- 
war 

Maharaja of Jeypoor GCSl 

Maharaja of Jodhpoor of Mar* 
war, GOBI 

Maharao Raja of Booudee . 

Maharaja of Korowlic 

Maharaja of Bhurtpore 


Baja of Kolhapoor 
Kao of Kutch 
Maharaja of Edur 
Ah Hand Khan of Khyrpoof 
Thakoor Sabeb of Bhownoggur 
Dewan of Pahlanpoor 
JUqa of Rajpeepla 
Mawab of Radhnupoor 


AGENCY. 

Mahamja of Oorcha (Tehrec) 
Maharaja of Duttia 
Nawab of Jowrah 
Raja ol Kiitium 
Rajah ot Sumpthnr 
Mahal ija of OhirLaiee 
Maharaja of Fiinna, KCSl 
Mahuaja of Adjcytpirh 
Maharaja of Bcjawai 


Nawab of Tonk 
Maharaja of Kishengnrh 
Maharao Raja of Ulwar 
Rana of Dholcpoor 
Mahaiaj Rana of Jhatlawur 


Haj Saheb of Drangdra 
Raja of Chota Oodoypoor 
Raja of Barria 
Rana of Loonawarra 
Nawab Babee of Balasmore 
Raja of boanth 
Nawab of Jnnjeera 
The Nawab Joonaghur and Sir 
Dessaee of Sawantwmee 


RAJPOOTANA AGENCY. 


GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY 


GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

Maharaja of Traveneore, GCSI Raja of Cochin, EC81 
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GOVEKNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

No list of Cliiefo expected at the Assemblage has been received from 
the Punjab, bnt probably ali tliese will attend : « 

Nawab of Bhawalpore Itaja of Chumba 

Itaja of Jheeud, GCbl 8irdai of Enlsia 

£a]a of Nabha Nawab of Putowdie 

Kaja of Nandi Nawab of Loharoo 

Nawab ot Maler Kotla Nawab ot Do|ana 

Baja of Furicttdkote Baja oi Goolcna 

GOVERNMENT OF THE NORTH-WEST PROVINOES 

Nawab of nampoTp Kaia of Then (Gurhawl) 

CHIEF COMMIS^sfONER OF THE (’ENTRAb PROVINCES 


Rn]a of Kharund 
Jvaja of honpur 
Kaja of Raitakhol 
Baja of Banna 


Maliant of Kondka 
Muliani of Nandgaon 
Baja of Chinkhadoo 
Ba|a of Haigurh 
CENTRAL INDIA 


EuLiva Chiefs not entitled to salutea and not receiving a leturn 
vi-it from the Viceroy . 

Ra|a of Beronda Jagcerdar of Jon 

Jageeidar ot Poldeo Jagocidat of Alipoora 

LIST OF NOBLES (176 TN ALL) OTHER THAN RULING 
CHIEFS EXPECTED TO ATTEND THE 
IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Sir T Madava Rao, KCSI ^ 
Ministir of tbe Baioda Sfaie" 
Nawab Mir Kaml-u-dm 
Hassam Khau of Baroda 


hiidar Anaud Rao Oaekwar 
of Baroda 

Sirdar Balwant Rao Ghaitkay, 
ot Baroda. 


Sirdar Mir Ibrabim Alt Khan, 
of Barod i 

Sirdai Anaud Rao Vuiwa^i liao 
Rao Mane, of Baroda 

Sirdar KhoiMU, Rao Siikay of 
Baroda 

Sirdar Jagdcva Rao Jagtab of 
Baroda 

Sirdar Balwant Kao Mane of 
Baroda 

Sirdar Dauli Rao Mane of 
Baroda 


Naib Dewau Vinayek Rao Kirtane of 
Baioda 

Darakdai Chintamon Bao Muanmdar 
of Baroda 

Furnaois Madho Bao Bamchaudra of 
BaTYKla 

V jikil Raghmiath Bao of Baroda. 
Gftnpat Rao Mahajan of Baroda 


GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 


Maharaja Rama Chundra Deo, 

,of Jeypore 

Rao Gondadhara Rama Rao, 
Zemindar of Pittapur 
aja Velngoti Entnara Yachaa- 
Bma Naynda of Veukatagiri 
Damara Camara Venkatappa Nayn¬ 
da, semmdar of Calabastn QS1 
Raia biva Shan Makha Bao of Sun- 


Nawab Futtcli Ah Khan Bhadur e| 
Banganapalic 

Muttn Vijava Ragbamatha Katama 
chiyar Zwmuidain} of Shivaganga. 
Jagadvira Kamakamara Eitappa 
kar Zemindaor of Ettiapoxant * 

Raja Manavikraraa, Zamonn of Call* 

cut. 
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<JOVERNTtfENT 

The Raja of Coocb Behai 

Mahai 'ija Tjachrocssui Sing Bahadur 
of Diitbkiuga 

Mahornia Muheslmr Rn\ Sing of 
Ponmraon 

Miih.uujn Kriahnn Pxotob SahiT Ba' 
hailurof llutwa 

Mahainia Sii Jo; Mnngal Siug Bn- 
liHilnr KOSl 

Baja Huiimllub N'.iimn Singli of 
iwmhaiisa 

The Mahaijja of Burdwan 

Babu Dpfjumbci Mittei, Chi 


OF BENGAL. 

Rnja llareudro Kristina Bahadur 
Baia Karcndra Knsna 
Itajii Jotcudro Mohun Tagore Bahadur 
Nawali Abdul Gunny, CSI 
Ndvvnb Syud Ashgai All Khan Bahadur 
.SCI 

Nawab Sjud Muhammad Ameer Ali"' 
Khau Bahadur 
Eld(st son of King of Oudh 
Kid* si of Nawab Arim 
lit ad of Mysoie Family. 


(.OVERNMf.NT OF TirENOBTlI WESTERN I’BOVINCE.S. 


Tlie Maliar-ija of Boimies 
Nuwal) Sviul All ^liuh, “1 Sardhma 
Nawab Syud Ali Fliati of Kain li 
Nawati Muh.imiiied Kai/ Ah Khan 
Bahndm IK’S! ol P.ilmsii 
llajah Tiknm Bing, ol Miusun SCsl 
Baiilni .Sing 

Mahaini.ii iM.ilicndia Sinr*^b, of 
Bh.idanar 

Raja 1*11 tin Snigli, ol Awa 
Nawab Tiiiaiiuil IlnsMin Khan 
„ flaidno Baksli, Chi 

„ lUUt Naraiu Singli 

,, li.ithman Sing of KaTaiih 
„ JUm I’ailab Slug, ot M.am- 
piin 

„ Hiia .Sing, of- Eka 

„ Baghnnatii Ring of Bura 
I „ Jaswant llao of Lukna CST 
,, Lakcndar Sing ol Taitubnar 
Rani Baiani 

Baja Lilbuk Bai, of Bilram 
,, Kushal King of lUianr 

„ Siam Chaudar Kiugh of Kam> 

pur 

Jagat Singh of Tajpur 
„ Kiilka I’arshad 

, Jagan Nath King of Powayau 
„ Lala Ram Paitab King of 
Manda 

Raia Tcjbal King of Dacya 
Raja Buubput Singh of Barah 
Rajah Lachmaa Singh oi Abothai 
Haja TiUia Shcu Bam King, of Uigai 
Nawab Ahmad llosam Khan 


It i^a Mnhesh Nniain, nt B.ija Btzar 
, llanlM*' Dal Dube, ol Janupur 
Ol PiAdkipui 

, Jat Kibhen Doss CSI I’hl 

Maia Mnhddto Cliaiid of Gnpalpur 
, BudiA Paitnb hiu<,ti of ('uaula 
1 day NAiaiii MjI ol Alaihanli 
,, J3ibli.au pAitub Bahadiii bhai of 
Tiimkui 

., Tv Am Sing of Ban si 

., Maesh SiHa Biiksh Sing, of Buati 
„ Blmwaui Ghu’ ira Paul, ot Mahuh 
„ Bhub ludar Bahadur Siugh of 
Kautil 

Rain B(d .Sun Kuuviar of Agon Barham 
B.ijiib Edit Naraiu King of 
B.nii Pirllii Raj kuuwar of Bij'aegarh 
Baji Mahnmmnd SAkam at Khau 
,, hirimbu Naiain Singh 
, Shiva Piasada CSI 
, Thakiir Pobhad Naraiu Deoji of 
Jlahh 

„ Kobho Rao Dinkar, of Gurserai 
„ Ban Mast King of Katcra 
,, Man Singh of Ram pur 
Bup Sah of Jagamanpur 
„ Oainiidar Bali of Kadsia 
„ J’aup Singh of Ilordui • 

,. Pniaeliatof Baona 
„ Shcuiaj Singh CSI 
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GOVERNMENT OF PUNJAB 

No list has been recei\ed, but the number will probably be lar^e* 
CHIEF. COMMIS&IONEKSIIIP OF OUDH 


Mii/a Mostaifa Ah Hjdar Bahadux 
Mirra T)aia bitvrat Bahadur 
Mura Suliman Kadr Bahadur* 

Mura Khuim Baklit Bah tdui 
Mixza Arimut>han B diadui 
Muza Ilalishan Bahadur 
Is uiab Sir Muhsiniudaula Bahadur 
KC8I 

Nawab Mumta/udnula Bihadiii 
Nawab A/matudaula Bahadui 
Nawab Mii/a Ail Kadt Bahadui 
'lilt Hou bit Ihe Mihanji bii 
Ihigbiiaj i^iQgli KC'*>, ot Hall wu- 
pui 

1 al riilokhcnath Siugh of Mchu- 
donn 

lla) 1 bind pal Smell nt Morarmnn 
„ ITpuwaQl Siugh oL Kalikiuk ii 
' , llaidty Biksh bmg Cbl o£ 
Katiaii 

„ Madhu Sing of Atnt thi 
, Mohammad Amir Hism 
khaii of Mahumdab id 


iiniia Shankar Bak<(li Siugli ofKha- 
pugatm 

Knja 1 ai/ uid All Khau, of Jchanguabadl 
„ Atiiudh Smgli ol Oel 

„ lagmoliaii biii^h of Chaudapui 

„ Indai Biki iin Sih ot khairagarh 
„ ( bandarsik u of Sisendi 

„ Shut F>ilmdni biiigU of fCamiar 
„ Isavi lb Khan oi Salcnipur 

„ Sainb|it biugh oi Ramnagar 

( iptain <Tulah Sing of Btli Bfla 
biidu Antar Singh ot Bila Uola 
bard 11 Nai iin Singh ot ditto 
Balm \ji( Siiigli of I iiol 
Mir (th trail u Uumuii ol Piipur 
Mil B'kii Hu'^un oi ditto 
Mur I \bis Hogtf Bai leaoni 
Darogha Mu W ijid Ah of Ahmamaa 
Shah/ll lah haliudco biugh 
biidti Bikiama bingli 
Mir/fi A„ha Ah Khan Bahadui 
Diwun Mathuia Dua 


CHIEF COMMISSlONEllSirir OJ HIE CLNIBAL PROVINCEb. 


lliji Janon Bhoii''l i 
„ Sulim ui "^h ill 
Rao baheb JSaiia Aa U to 
Ahiloji Ahir Rao 
Kiishna Kto Goo|hi 
Kaghoji uao Moliue 


I’tgo’ia Mohitt 

M tdho Rao fiaiigadhar Chitnavia 
R ti B th t hu B tnsi latl Abut hautt 
HtbuBuhttrit Jvio 
Qobiud Rao Kiishut Bliaskote 


CHICr COMMISSIONLRSIIIP OF BRITIVl BURMAH 
Tw£l\e pimoipal leading uativcb ioim vaiious pdits of tlie pioviiice 


CniEr rOMMISSIONErsiIIP of MtlSOKF 

Six members of the ]\[dharflja*ti family, and about 12 pettv nobles 
and native gentlemen. 



MONSOONS, AND CYCLONES. 

Naiuke w coiwlsintly tending to a state of perfect lepose To 
Science that repose w known as a stite of equilibiium. When a stone 
fallH to the eaith’a siufaco, it stops theie because the force of 
gravit}, th(‘ weight of the stone as w( should call it confounding cause 
and etfcct, is countoibxlinceJ by the resist in<o offcicd to its further 
descent, by the haid colieient surfiue of the earth It rests on the sm . 
face Two foices aiochully concduul here—the foico of gravitj and 
that of cohesion. We know of i utighbour woild in whieh many con¬ 
flicting foices hxvc ittauiod tin ii ecpulibiium Icivmg merculu ible 
traces of then t( inble conflict m past on hei chingiloss icatures 
and leaving oui sitolhtf only hoi a\iil and oibitil motions Oui moon 
hi a dead woild Is the conflict of ph^sual lorccs tbo genesis of life « 
Is life-forco itself, one of many wa>s by wliifli iistuic advauc(*s Ub 
a goal whei 0 a sileiic e decpri than tint of inidni.^ht in the wistes of 
Centiol Sahaiwill mvolvo hoi m eveilastiog deith^ We slumk 
£rotu the couisc that thought would tike, and we turn to the 
oontemplatiou of phenomena, which lu bpito of the terrible unrest 
In which they aic nuituied, and which is thou life, uc but one phase 
of Nature’s countless effoits to attain to a state oi complete rest. The 
wildest cj clone that ever blew was only an illustiation ol natural forces 
seeking to balance each otbci, and thus to approach as near to perfect 
stillness as is possible in the constant pieaence of disturbing canses. 
This is the theme wo have pioposed to ourselves in this paper. 

What then ore the chief agents concerned m disturbing the equih- 
hrinm of the air ? We may say geneiully, anything which causes it to 
oonbact or expand, but obpecially changes of tempeiature, and an in¬ 
crease or decrease in the quantity of aqueous vajiour contained in the 
atmosphere A moment’s reflection will show that the great force un¬ 
derlying both these modifying conditions is heat Practically, there¬ 
fore, we have to con&ider the effects pioduced by heat on the aerial en¬ 
velope which surrounds our eaith , aiul if we enquire thoughtfully into 
^^few simple phenomena, on a very small scale, we shall get sure and 
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reliable knoirledge whicb will aid ns materialHf in learning wbat a 
cyclone is, and wbat causes it. Heat expands niattrr, whether it be in 
a solid, a liquid, or a gaseous condition. The tire of a wheel is put on 
the felloes while red-hot. It is tKen slightly larger than the periphery 
of the wheel; but as it cools, the metal contract*' and so binds the parts 
of tho wheel firmly together. Liquids also c\pand when heated, and 
more even than solids for tho same increase of temperature. They 
hold in this respect a place inieimeJiato between solids and nerifortn 
bodies. The boiling over of a kottlo of hotwater is illuslratire of thi 3 
principle of liquids. Gases arc subject to the s.iine law of exjmnsion^ 
I esulting from an increase of temperature. A paper bag or a bladder 
partly filled with air, if placed befoic a fiie will iai»iJly swell out, and 
if the heating is continued sufficiently long will jierliaps buist owing to 
the air confined within it, Increasing in volutno as it increases in tem¬ 
perature. 

Again, heated air is lighter than cold air, and it therefore ascends. 
The upward course of n current of heated air is diseorniblo in the casg 
of the chimney of a reading-lamp when a cobweb or any light fibre is 
attached to its upper edge, or when fluff is carefully dropped above the 
flame at a height which will onsnre its not being burnt. The direction 
assumed by the cobweb will indicate that the current of heated air ie- 
suing from Uie chimney is rapidly ascending. If a paper bag be pro¬ 
perly constructed, the air within it may be rendered so light that in ita 
efforts to ascend it will buoy up not only Ibo bag, but the lighted mo- 
erial'by which heat is maintaineil in it. This is the MontgolOer 6t 
fire>balloon, which is said to have been suggested to Montgolfier by n 
damp shirt which had been hung over a fire to dry, and which he saw 
swaying to and fro in the ascending currents of heated air wlilch rosa 
into it and infiated it. The upward course of sparks from an ordinary 
wood-fire, or when a hut or a village is burning is another iiluBtratioii 
of the same law. 

These facts lead ns to’the consideration of a farther principle whieli 

I 

we shall subsequently find is also an operation on tho earth’s snrface on 
a very large scale. A fire in a room creates a perceptible draught; 
All fires do the same , we notice it in a confined room, because tW 
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I draught cr<*ate(l is a^urrent of air generally at a temperature sensibly 

* lower than that of the air wliioh surrounds us. In. accounts of large 
conflagrations, mention is made of the curionts of air which hare thus 
been generated. The fiie draws t})9 air which contains oxygen, to it¬ 
self, but it alM> does so because the air lieuted by it has ascended to the 

‘ upper levels of the atmosphete, and a partial ^acuum has been created 
into which the surrounding cold ah rushes in obedience to the laws 

* which govern tho conmuiiiieation of atmosjdicric pressure. The pro¬ 
duction of such a vacuum may thcu'fure, become a souiee of consider¬ 
able power, and is in fact tho priucijde on which the ordinary condens¬ 
ing steam-engine is worked. 


To return again to our former ill usi ration < f the draught ciusod by a 
fire in a room, it is iiuportaut to nr)te that two aii-cun outs were then 
occasioned—one an ascending stream of hotair rising at liglit-anglea to 
tho floor of the room, and the other a hoii/ontal stream of cool air 
flowing towards the fire, and paiallol to the floor of tlie loom Now this 
• stream of cold air, f he diaught as wc railed it, was a niiniatiiro wind 
We shall see that .ill winds i*esnlt fiom llu' uueipini heating of different 
portions of the earth’s surfaci*, and to realize this truth, wfe must now 
turn our attention to the giandi'r oprratioiis of nature, in 
we shall find she a]>plies the same laws wliich we liave deiectv.a'at 
work in our own houses and rooms. 

In our solar system the sun is the great eouveo of beat. It heats the 
laud, tho sea and the air,—m.atter in a word on the surface of our earth 
in all the thive forms (solid, liipiid, giseous) in which it is known to 
Q6. Let us try to learn something about the effects produced by all 
this heating. And befoie looking at Nature as she works with heat 
^ over Uie entire surface of the earth, we must examine what takes placo 
. on a scale larger certainly than our heated room, but still small as 
^ compared with the whole earth. What occurs on the sea-coast almost 
4u\y ? Shortly after sunrise a bree/e springs up and blows ^rom the 
^ toa to the land. It increases as the day wears' on, but towards evening 
it declines, and it dies away at -sunset. There is then an interval of 
whidi is succeeded by a wind which blows from the land to Uie 
throughout the night, and which ceases at sunrise. What do these 
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plienoincaa mean f Simply, tliat the land and %e s<a hi\G not b<*eti 
iinifoimly heated by the sun duimg the day , that the earth parts with 
its heat at night moie icaddy than tlxc ^ca doca , and itirtlur, that tho 
supenneuinhf nt atmospluu isafhctod h> the tcinpciatiiio of the anr- 
^nces on Tillich it itst^, \nd nhich conimunK lU lluir heat to the air. 
Tlio 1 ind ahsoihs the sun’s heat fai tnoio i ipnlly thin the soa does, bu^ 
It also gi\es jt out inoie ipiukly vro should sij it nasa better oon-'^ 
dintoi and a hotter latliatoi ol heat thin tlie sea When Uiticfoie the 
land diiniig the hunis of bunshiiie bccoinc>v h lilii than the sc i, uu os- 
contlirig cuucnt of hot m is estahJisIn d using at iiglit angles to tlft 
lind, and i iiaitud \icuuni is created into which thciool heavy air 
which icsts on tiu cool suit ico of the sc a rnshc", only to he itself heat¬ 
ed uiil made lighUi, ind then to be displuced liy icpcaicdly in lusbuig 
masses ol cold he i\y an. At night the conditions arc exactly re- 
VcUHod It IS the sei, tho worse i idiator of heat, that then is Wtumcr 
lb in the laud, and while an upward cmiout ol waiiu an ii>,cs fiom off 
the &ei, tho an which losts on the' cuolol lind nishc's in to fill up it'J 
place ovei the sea lathe moiiung and again in tho cienmgtho 
winds sink into a calm, bcciuse them the lend lud the sea arc equally 
hft j^wiJL led tin one cm lent ispissui;; imperccplibly into tho other. 
Wc -tVe dwelt on tJio phenomena of laud an I sca-broe^^es at aouicr ' 
length, and pcihips with some dcgiee of icpetituu, hut the'y fuiuish ua 
with a key to \ciy useful knowledge legaiding tho wind-syatems of our 
globe. 

The phenomena listly rcfeiied to show us that the draught ia a 
heatoduooixi is a miuiatuie wind, and that the winds aro only gigantic 
draughts created by tho tiemeudons heat of the sun. Now the same 
thing that happens on tho sea coast when the land is heated, happens 
Ibi a still laigoi scale when a vast portion of the earth is excessively^, 
heated as it is at the equator. We shall find that the wiuds thus gen^ 
orated, and which sweep u\ei entue htmispbcrcs, are again only due to 

I the unequal heating of different portions oi the eai th*s surface, and to . 
the consequent cieation of two cuii'cuts of an,-a hot iierpendicula#;; 

V current, and a cool honzontal current. Tho sun, it will bo romembor^. 
16 always vertical somewhere within the Tiopicj, that is in the lorrifd 

4 
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Zofne or region of conatant aivl oxco'Jssivc lioat. This great local 
'heating causes an uninterruj>to(l ascentUng curiont of warm air, aiul 
partial vacuum into which cool air oon-.taully ni-'hos from tho temper¬ 
as and polar regions on cither side of the equator Tlicae constant 
streams of cool and therefore hoa.vy air which llow along the earth’s sur¬ 
face towards the oipmtor from the Pole-, are called the Trade Winds. 
Mariners avail themselves of them wheuever they eoirie within their 
range, because they are strong steady w'iiids Mowing always in one di¬ 
rection. These t>vo polar winds should hi o\v from the north and tho 
8(Mith respoetively, but Uic 'rruilos are delleetod from their projier course 
by tho rotation of the eartli on its axi.--, or to apeak more aceurately, 
owing to the polar currents moving towards* the i^ipiator luoie slowly 
than the equator moves towards the eas»tcni point of the hevuens, the 
earth in its daily revolution overtakes tho Trades on their louniey, and 
thus gives thema north-easterly and a snith-easterly direction. From 
this we see that winds are subject to distmbiug oansos Tho hoatoJ air 
which rises from the eipiator ilows m its turn when it has reached tho 
higher levels of the atinosphoro outwan/s towards the poh;s. Inasmueii 
as the equatorial regions are moving faster than the polar regions, (for 
they have to got through a journey of 25000 miles—the whole 
circumference of the earth—in tlio same time that the polar regions 
go through a very much shorter s>inice) this hot air that sets out from 
the equator for the polos moves forward towards tho eastern point of 
the heavens quicker than tho surface of tho eartli as it trends down on 
both sides to the terrestrial axes at the poles. This gives tho equatorial 
wind a westerly direction. Being hot air it is light, and therefore 
overtops the cold polar currents. These two upper currents of hot air, 
are called the Upper Trades : they blow from the south-west and tho 
torth-west. Their existence is proved by tho fact that cirrus cloud# 
which tly at great heights, and which are thcreforo above the lower 
currents, are sometimes observe! sailing in a direction contrary to tho 
lower Trade Winds. Again, ashes from volcanic eruptions have been 
found carried by the Upper Trades to very great distances and in a 
direction winch showed that they could not have been borne along by 
/ the lower Trade Winds. On the lofty peak of TenerifFe, tho Upper 
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Ti \cU* nnj^ It kit a uiixl*blowing in a cliroction coutwry to that 
\>hich puvailt. it the Imit it Iht loot of tlx. inonntam 

We louud tint tlie louiso ol iiu liulo \\ is infliieiittd by the rola- 
lion ol tli(‘(dith This lu fwttbtr inllutiucd bv clnnfye** due to thd 
ilnn^inj jiosiluu of tin sun, is be passis 1j nu ibe noiLli of the eqiia- 
toi to tiu* south mil bi k Uhe Iiils ii limitid townJs the equa¬ 
tor bv I bi it of ( iluis, tb( btlt lib K tlu nun nts ot heated an ascend 
fioiu tlu culh This bill and tiuiifou tin soutluiu limit of the 
tioilii 1 I'lt J1 nil Wind, lolliwiu^ the mui m Ins noitbmi (OuihC, ad- 
\ incf s nojihu 11 Is in o 11 hot st i on Jtnti its m oui <old season, 
whin it 1 ilU i\\ n ( wai k tlx t initoi, tint is t o tin south The aone 
of ( dills till H in i\ In ( nisuiiicd i^ sid ]i t to in annual librition, sway- 
ui^ bid wauls and toisi uds ovn tlu iquitoi, is the sun jouiiuys fionv 
tlx one tiojni t) the ollxi Tlx Ninth i ist Lh uli, with ulixli wc ate 
chuih coiuiinid, is sidijcit to anotlui uid \ory ^leit distuibini^ c<iuse» 
in the 111 ini'iincnt ol hnd iiid s(.a outlie noitluin Innits of the Indufti 
Oli in '1 lx "u it nil sts ol land nli ih au tliiu —tlu Malayan P«- 
nmsidi, Indn (V^lon &.l —txlmdfoi tlio mist put tir into the 
'loll 111 / nic Mill oui (old siasoii la omi, ind tlx bun is rctuiiiing to 
bis iioitb in gill 111 Ciiiiii, tliisc liiid in issts hi i inio \ heated, 
tlxH It-Uipci itiiu inked esii Is lb it of Ihi Indiin Ocean itself, 
iltbuu^b till littci li s iniiiii Itililj oil tlu cipiitor 'Ibi cool an from 
tlx coolii SCI (tile liuli in Oci iii) i i-«li s tin n ton uds the laiul, that IS 
low uds the ti >dli, iiul bi c lUsi it (oni s lioni i moic quickly moving 
to a mirc slonl} inning ]»iit ol the i utli, it bi h ivts liKi tlu Ppper 
Tildes, and is comntid into i soulhwcsli il^ mud 1 liis gives ii 9 
out southwest ninisoonoi i lui} se i on t>ai soulli west wind is a 
1 un} wind Uteausi it conus oli tb oci ui mdislidiii willi lapimr 
winch It bis tikcn up fi nu tlu si i (bv iviioiilion) ml winch is. 
dcjosited on tlu 1 lud (b\ coiidensiti ni) W Imi iflii Sipteinber 
tlu feuu goes aw i\ s ulh if th iqud t on this ) uiiu\ to hie 
souihiin goal in Ci^ iieoin the bolt of * ibns si ill 1 jlliwing him, swaye 
awa> fiom ns tow uds inin Jbo iquiloiid s is aic tlitii hottei than 
the gloat land iiii-srs iiu nlioni 1 ibove, itid tli uoith cast Ti ade Wind 
regains Its last footing Wi thou exj eiiciu jui naith>cast mouHouni 
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or cold soason. Tliis brings us dry -sgcathor, because the north-east 
Trade comes to n-> o\er the dry continent of Asia, and not fiom the sea. 
Whcii the monsoons i»a« into each other at the periods we term the 
breaking n[» of the inonsoons then* are calms whh’h alteiiiato with 
furious liiiiiie.uies to Tuideistand whicli Ave shall have to consider the 
laws which legulate the motions and Mernig of the winds. We shall 
»ce that tliey arc not the lawless vag.ibonds Tor which men onco 
mistook them, when they regarded them as w.indtumg over the face of 
the eartJi in any direction in which their ow'u sweet wills canied them 
Wo Hindi find tli.it the winds aie subnets, ,iy ami facile subjects of the 
Ucign of Law and he.ivenly order. In the me.iniiine w'c stop to iiute 
that a period of calms mteireneslielwetn the d.iiK laud .ind sea-biee/cs: 
and further th.U though .it last sight the mon-iOons sonu to bo exeeji- 
tional winds, tlio} ton firm th<* genci il law which actoimts tor the 
gonciation of winl-cunents 

If two adj.icont wind cnricuts pass c.uh other in opposite diicitions 
what will bo the n suit ? The edge of the we.ikci < uiieiit will liist bo 
brouglit to rottt; tlion dr<ii»gi<l into tlu sti 0111*11 cuiieut: .md limall^ 
earned along with the stiongei cniieiit Idio la_)cr of aii between the* 
two cuiTont-t is not liowc\er drawn into the motion of tlio stronger’ 
current without Incoming eondeiised. “ Hence there arises togethiT 
Avith the ouw.ml motion in the direction of tlu* current, a sideward 
movement of the eondenaod air in a diiection at iialit angles to the 
foi*zfter;in other words,the air that is jnst outside the cun cut, .ind th.it 
was before either actually or relatively at rest or poi haps oven moA ing 
in the opposite diiection flows into the tniTont with a speed that is 
greater the more it had been condensed before, that is the grCtitcr the 
resistance it offered before it could bo swept away into the 8ti*eam, 
But now the Hule-cuirent, thus set up, itself exerts a like action. It 
condenses the air that lies before it, and that was ahv.xdy engaged in 
^the inain-str(‘am, though at rest ri*lali\ely to the sidc-currents; it thus 
becomes I’ontiiiually tunicd from its course, ami always iu the same 
direction, and must therefore take a twisting or whirling motion. Thus 
whirl-wind!' always arise ■where wind'- .iro forced by any fsiuso to blow 
'towardn each other in opi>osite directions The hwrn'ams or tomado& 
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of tlu‘ Judies, bo ■wdl known 1 n tluii ingUffal fury, niibc wlipu* 
the belt of th< ti uImmihIs pAs-ii*- mlt tfni of ilu cnlni'' The wliiil- 
winds in the Eist Indian Slhs which ok ui wlnnthpN fi Monsoon 
M passinq into tin N W, Monsoon, as woJl Ktln J itphoi (“ too finis** 
ns we alioiild till them in Indn) of tin Chii i Sea, owe thoir 
dniction and ( Hc^in to simiUii e inditi nis *' 

To bu able t> t >llo\v wlut unn n^, tin m id i s!n>iil 1 constinct a 
Muall diagi im it eiiinot unioitun i1i]\ be „i\in 1 uc *' u (In', in.ii^iziuo 
IS not ilUistiatid, but Uu climtions f«.i iti c nsliu lion winch follow 
will be gi\eu is sinijili ns posMble Diiw lime Innon .i shi el of 
note paiKi, ind ht the in lie pup ndieiil n, / c pii illil lo the sidofi of 
tin pipii Li-t ihtin be (ipudiMinl flom c icli olln i, and ibout ail 
iich md a lull nput, ind h t fin ciniK Inn inn th](uij;h thecciilroof 
thtsludof pipci. Milk two little cliuction iiioWo ilnmt the imddlo 
ol join dngi nil, tin, mow lull in the ii^hi hind spice btlwcea 
the paiallel lint ^ being dii et< d to the top ol the piper, while 
tho anow head in the h t hind sjiut is to be diiteted to 

the bottom of the pip<i Now wnto tin woids mnth, oa«t» 

south, and west loputivih it tin lop, light Ii tnd, bottom and 
loft liaml ot *yonr pipn, ouUili iltogetlui of join tliiee parallel 
lines In the ef litre ot the cintiillim ti\ i point and call it A Fium 
A as a ecniii, and with a ladms i iiltl ninh r in inch and a half, 
describe a ciieli , name it IJ Jil U l>, laiijing yoiii loth is round it in 
the tame diicetioti in whieh tlie woids iioitli, eiot, Ae, au* wiitten, so 
that 11 may sluul at the top uiidei the woid'nuitii, E on the light 
hand, op[)Ositc, the woid east, iiul so on. At the lop of youi h ft haHKl 
bpaee write the woid stiong, meaning thiltlu wnnl>eiiiKut upivsentcd 
by that bp ice, Is btroug in that poition ot itn cuiii-c , an i at tfi^ 
bottom of the same space wiitc the woid weak, to ludualc tlxit tbo* 
ioico of the cun cut is diinini->hed in tint diieetion Du tiie same witb 


* Smeo the aljov^c wus ii type the IjUiIu hi-* lul i <1 agiim pnuted to tiitts* 
tratc this portion of mv p^ipti Ihe icikIci will lh)(foie,bt sav^d tho troublii 
ot roiKitructiog one foi innist t J tint w eut e f tom prcToiitH me fioni 

ultcimg the text to Ih* e\tfiit which i juileitl ucesbuj by the addition o| 
the diagtani 
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youl ii_,hthuul pu< oi wind cuiirnt onl\ Iht ordci of the 

vrftiii-, s-> thit mi^ ■^txnd it tli h i({uin; in I iitiL it tho top oi 

Ihatcuiiin N jw ii nti thi jimit li m ink diaw a Iiiigtut, 

hit hill I luirent, ind ih > il 1 wtt rpuitLi'^ of in iiuh lu 
hii^ih Diiw uiotlu 1 iin^Liit li in J> in tli dm ti n ind pii ilhl to 
tho skI s of till ItiL li ml, 01 v?i«.ttiii III I Lilt J loin C di iw i tin:j(ut 

at ii^ht inqh s to }oiii iintial lin , ii^hl li ind cnii< lit, 

and fjoin 1 ] di iw a fmitli tin^ ii pnnti iioith md tlnicfojo 

pu illol to till t nil" tf til ii^htiluil III lit N j\v [ ut littl ino\/ 

lioidi on tom f'<)) fml tin lotiMil Ih in mtodiiiition 
allow , to indi it th it }oui mil i'. ic\olvin *■ iiiiilit, rcntiijOr 
i^t, A, in i chiiitim iqttnt th li iii h d i\ itih mlioiihiK i 
lou^h dn^i im illiisti itin Ihi loimdui inltmm if iruln oi 
tiiolviiijf stnui, null) of th ipiitn.'.iuh loicxnnplo m 

thatjwhuh div i^tiitd th i i-( u d (hilti^)ii^ ind tin diltilind' 
at the month of the M i <n tin 1 t O tolui Lei us tii to sio 

moio « 111 full) wliitisi pi id I III 111 Ii ui iin ind In this puipo^c 

lotus suj p) I it to 1 ) j 1 1 1 MNLi i niip d th l>i\ if 13 lii^i 1 It 

3'^ou ill iw it oil i sin f ol ti i 111 >• p i Li \ u nil ft 1 1 it \ti) list tul 111 

fonnin » 1 I nint id i id tin I iw if *^1 n ns "V nii n^ht hind tui 
nntwillhothi S W \r nih 1 in, s(i >ujf m u th \nliiiiiu fslimls, hut 
Wi lie 111 ii tin. hi il of th? l»n \ ii 1 li h iii 1 c m nt is tin N 1 ' 
Irndo, siion£,ii m ii tin hi il of th T i\ thiu it is out lu tho lititudo 
of tlu Audiinins ^oui ii.^h( hiiil imunt ishiitel \ijioui-laden 
an, who L iinthciii Imiits kcip lilhi^ Inlcwith the utuit of the 
bUn to soutl Iditiuhs \ nii lift li m 1 lUiiLiit is lold di^y air, id- 
vancin^ southwii Is upni tliL sun’s i tiiit n\ iinninbci all tint 

h Us IkL ii Slid about i nidi Us iiiou in I th hivi iiul noti whit occuis 

the iicfith i isi ill li towriiils its southi 111 Ol wtikit limit h dJItctod 

• 

mid di iwn into the sti on jfir poit loll jt tin southwest monsoon, while 
,thc latUi on itb wtik noiihiin limit, is delL Lteil and di iwn into the 
noith-iist tiade These defltctiotis iie eontiuual and in the same 
diKitioii mil till V thus Tuo J oil tin uivl oi i gicii ciulo of which 
the tiiule m ^oiu dii.,iim m tin icpu sent ili\e Through the 
polut A diaw a dumitii D Jj, ilii^lit in^d s to U ( ihu& di\idiog 
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iht* circle into four quailraiifa, o iiortli e.i4 and a nrtrih-we^t <^uaJri»nt, 
and ast>uth-wcsi aniNouth ea^t qnadrint Ij'k^Iv af the (is'urc now, 

\on will see that in the X. K quadrant, eoiujiiei'icuii^ with a wind from 
th»‘south, )our eui*>e''^\eep^ i<nnnl and end', uilh an ea^terly wind. 
Wheie li ends ^onr N W. <jnadianl eonmu'iiees with aueasttwly wind 
and sweej»inj» round the curve ends in a noitin'iU wind as indicated hy 
the taii"ents. d’lien 3011 h.ue 30111' S, W. (jiiatlr.ini eonnminini» with 
the wind at north and tndin>; with if at we-.! ; while 3our S. M.qu.idranb 
fO’ninences with a \v'est»*i'l3 and end-i with .1 so-itherlv wind. In all 
jiaits ()1 the eirele Ihiis tr.ieid tiie eeniie A neei'saiiiy »)eeu}des a fisced 
I'lLition to the eursed limits of the storm, .uid it is n-i fnl to liiiow in 
a ciu'lone wliere Us ecnlre is. 1 f 3ou look i'i» the point /lout wdueli tlio 
Wind is at any in-.t.int hlowiii''’, the einlrei' .ilwaV' aw.13'to 3oup 
rii'ht. Those who lead this i-.s^av .uid who wi're m (\ileuita on tho 
tllht Octolier, Will remeinhcr we had northeilx winds ihiou^hout the 
storm on that dav. Appl3 the rule i»iven ahovi for finduiir tlio healing 
of the centre : if 3'ou look north, the cenfre on xonr ji^ht hand will of 
course be to the oast of 3011. Xow that is |neeis(‘l3’ wheio we know 
the centre, or mj't Molent jjortiou of the eM'loiie pa"<cd. ft sW'cpt 
along the Chittagong eoa'f, and the i-lauds of Suutleep and Duekin 
bhahazporc, all to the lasl of Calciitta. If \ou take your diagram 
to repnsent the last c\clone, Caleutt i was somewlure on tho wssteru 
curve ol the storm, that is somewheie in Hie diieition of L>, and the 
Megna was ^omewheu* ahoul the diameter I] 0 . 'I'ho curve of tho 
great cyclone of 1^01 first Imist on Caliutla somewhere hetwocn the 
points IJ and D on 3001- rough diagram, ami it took a different conrao 
from the last or Chittagong cv clone. Oui great e3el')ne ^‘omincnced 
with north easterly gales, which vvoie round as the vvhirlvvind paasod 
over U.S to casterh', boutli ea.sterl3', and roiitlurly gale'. Taking yottp 
diagram to illustrate that stiu’in the qaadrant A (‘ did not pass over 
us ; but counneneing at sonic jxnnt Im tween 15 .md D, the potlionof thti 
curve D li K passed over ua, and vve emerged from the storm soiuelitttd 
way south of the point E, on the are E C. 

From what lias been said abov'e, it will be e.irrectly inferred ^that in 
addition to its motion louiid its centi<* a' an avis, a evclone has a fOr- 
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ward or lulvancint? motion. Now thi-s oouplod with tlm revolving motion 
huB a vrry nviilvL'd tfloct, on the Mlrcni^bh of the wind in the different 
tjViadrantB. To refer again to the diagram, Bujipose a storm to be 
moving forward <m a duo northerl)' ooiii'-o, the force of the wind in the 
quadrant I» A K will be thf auta ol the lolatory force and the forward 
Jorce, for Imth these* in that quadrant are directed to tin* north. On 
the other hand, in the quadrant D A tv, the lovco of the wind will ho 
the. ilijl'ennce hc'twcon the rotating I iree and the forw.ird or progressive 
force of the storm, for in this (piadrani the former is directed to the 
south, while the latter is directed to the north. 

When till* centre A pa-scs over the pl.ice of observation, there is 
usually a lull in the Avind. It is the ecu ire or e\e of the storm,” round 
which the wind sweeps with a \ioleiiee that ineiiasfs as ^ou apjiroaeh 
the centre from the outer sKiits of the hurricane In this central 
portion of the ‘-t mn, luivU an I bntteithes are sonietiuios found in great 
number. They are swept into it off tho land, just as yon see rubbish 
corrieil into the centre of tliOM* min.dure whiiJwiiidi that course along 
QUr roads, or as \ou see twig-? and chips sucked into the centre of a 
littlo whirlpool on a stioamlcl. 

Tho liay cyclones usually move tow irds the north, and after watching 
the Aviud for a sliort time jou can always tell how the oontic bears, 
and wbetber the storm is coming directly towards you or passing away 
on an oblique coiir.se. Look at 3 our di.igiam, and remember these threo 
i&ctB, (1) that in all the eyel ines you are likely to o\pciience in 
Bengal, the storm revolves in a diroetion .ig.iinst ttie hands of a watch; 
( 2 ) that the centre i» alwai s to your right when yon fajothe wind; 
and ( 8 ) that the forw.ird or progressiie motion of these storms is 
generally to the north, menr.ilely they ii.siially conn? from about 
JS, S. IS., and traA’td to the W. N. W. If you study the course of tho 
wind on the dilleroiit quailniiits of your circle, you will know something 
about the course and track of the ne\t (yclone whenever it comes, and 
thife kind of knowledge may some day ho very useful to you. 

There is another fact about tUeae cyclones of the Bay of Bengal 
that calls for attention. TI10.SO which occur when the f^. W. Monsoou 
iff setting iu arc generated near the Aiulamans, while those which wo 
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have when Llx* N. K. monsoon is commty in, are generattsl higher up 
tlio Bay. This luight have been expoct»*il having I’ogard to the princi¬ 
ples stilted above. In the ciiily part of the year, the souili-west wind 
is the odvaiK'ing wind, coming up before the sun, while the north-east 
^radc 18 fulling back from the cquutoriLil regions. The couHict of tha 
two oppo^'ing wind currents occuis in the weak portion of the retreat¬ 
ing wind, and tlierofore in the direction from wliich tho adranoing: 
wind is coming. At the end of SDiith-w’-csl monsoon, tlio north-east 
trade is the advancing wind, inarclung south towards the retreating 
sun, and tlio conflict of wind ouiTents take-) phicc nearer the head of 
tlio Bay of Bengal, that is again in the weak jiortion of the retreating 
wind (ill tins c.iso the soutli-wcKst wind) and in tho dircution from 
which the north-east tiade is making its advance. All that has just 
bi'cn ‘•aid may not satisfactoiily ucooiiiit for cveiy stunii generated at 
tho breaking-up of our monsoons, for the wliolu subject is still in ita 
infancy; but if tlie general principles l.iid down bo mastered, the 
student, for whom chiefly tins paper is wiitten, will bo able to make 
useful ubserv# .*^ns in a storm, and will moreover bo able to appreciate 
what he mil/ I in tho text books on the que.stiori8 raised in tbia 
e&say. Thorj i wide field for enquiry here, and to tho younger roaderi 
of this » * Uic, atudents who have mastered the Entrance Coarse pf 
the Cal^ /mversity, the writer would oarncbily commend the study 
of tho/ ' storms. Some of you may hereafter bo judicial or reve¬ 
nue oliicers, or pleaders, or zemindars in rural di<sti'icts where tbo' 
ignorance of the masses around you will serve to augment tho con¬ 
fusion and distress which attend these terrible tempests. If yoa. 
acquire sound and correct knowledge of tlio law of storms, it m#y 
bo, that when circumstances arise iii which sucli knowledge prov<Mi 
dtsclf to be }>owor, you will bo able to avert or to mitigate calamity, 
and by judicious counsel be the means of saving life and property*. 
You will at least find the subject sufficiently interesting to render 
stw^ a reward in itself for any trouble you may have in mastmu^ 
its details. 

A few practical hints may be useful in their bearing on this portion of 
our paper. Wherever you are take north, cast, south and west marks, 
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8 ucU nft tioo=, w.'ilK, mounds, tlm rornerfs of loads and like, in 
fine ireothei, and at not t<io pivat a distance fioni your lunise or bunga¬ 
low. In :i .doini tiu'.so nill help \ou to csliinate the direction of the 
wind, and the coni wo <}f tlio clouds. When a storm arises, note down 
the diiectiou and tlic times of the \eefing of tho wind ; the interval 
of calm, and the gonerul aspeet of tho heavens. If \ou have access 
tn a harouiotcr and a thermometer keep u stuet watch on their move 
xiioittH. A regular fall of the haronietor ocouis when - the centre is 
from 100 to 150 miles from you, unless perhaps when you liappcn to 
bo on tho extreme northern margin of a storm. If you find the wind 
lias a tendency to veer, that it li^es and fall.s w itU a inoaniug noise, 
and tluit tlie horizon is litfully lit with the dull glare of a peculiar 
aurora-like lightning, you may reg.ud jourMdf as being on some part 
of the arc of a e}clone. Then face tlio wind to see how the centre 
boars from yon and oh»crve whether tho storm i.4 turninir witli or 
•gainst the hands of a watch, for although the eyidono will itself be 
whirling round irom M. to N W. S , if you stand as Calcutta istood 
with reference to tho c^elone of the wind will p.'is.s from 

Jif, E. to E. to S. E. ainl then to S. ^ ou will understand readily why 
this is if placing jour diagram on a given spot, jou move it so that 
tho time J3 C pa»s over the given placo in a direction slightly to the 
west of the point B. Keep iiceui ate notes uf your olvovvation.s, and 
do not supimse because tliey hapiicn to be ifour note-, that they are 
therefore valueloss. About all things when a storm does come on, 
*• keep your head : ” a uuin’s hold on life itself often depends on his- 
doing that in an emergency. 


The writer is sensible that some apologj'] is due for the siinple style 
in which he has endeavoured to treat Ins theme, and he is sensible also 
that the paper as a whole falls eJiort of what he intended. His aim 
has been while the facts of the rcemit Chittagong cyclone are still 
fresh in the memories of his younger readers, to draw their attention 
to a few simple phenomena which though daily occurring around them 

E erthelcss illustrate great and w’idely acting laws of nature, Fami- 
ity with such pheuomeiia is apt to lead us to under-estimate their 
Kji'tance iu the economy of the univeise. It is for this reason that 
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wo have consitlered together the upward course of sparks, the draughts 
which are occasioned by a iire in a kitchen, and the sweeping together 
of twigs on the whirlpools in a streamlet. If the desired end has beea 
attained, the result must he the nntcr’.s apology for the style and 
method of ireatimuit adopted. It has alwHy-* seemed to him that the 
physical •sciences should take an caily and a leading part in school- 
studies. It is to he regretted that simple, but thoroughly good text-, 
hooks such as the excellent Primers now in course of publication by 
I'rofessois Huley. Ihilfour Stewaat and Uoseoe, arc not introduced 
a.s a early stage as pi)>sil)le into Ibc ciiriieulum of .studies at Govern-' 
incut and Oovernment aided schools W* bolievo that if they were,, 
the prncjiieal rci>ulls of western Icannng would be more widely artd 
more henelici.dly felt throughout tlic country. As it is we train oiir 
bti.dents up in the liigher iH'anches of tliooretieal raailiematics, and give* 
them .so critical a knowlegc of the thoroughly uupr.aetieal ideal schools 
of western metajih} hies, that while they are com[K’1ent to hold their" 
ground again.^.t the ah<ailfuits of iramiUon’s doetrine of conaeiousnesB 
and Reid’.s speculations on tlic philosopli}' f>f ideas, and the’theories of 
Ilcgel anti Fichte, they do not possess anv deep or u.seful knowledge of 
Botany or (Jeology Or Meteorology The Hindu mind has a *fatat, 
proclivity to the unpractical, the ideal and Hie niciely speculative. If 
as educationalists we want to send out men who arc to prove ustjful to- 
their age and their country, we slnill only enter on a right course whOij- 
we begin to tcacii the Phuacal Sciences in some sound hut thoroughly 
practical method at our schools. . 

, A. Diooes. 

* « 


Note. —.TiuVin^ from analogous p'hr>i)oni‘’iiii the Aoit»*x of a rj* lone 
regarded as a funncl-blinpod tube, wide at the lop of tlie disturbed body of 4^ 
and uanowing down towaids the Mirlitce of Ibo partb Consuleiiug it as 
there is ground for tlic opinion that in the Ctiittujforip ejcloiic the vortex of ‘ ' 
storm was uot perpeudiculnr to the surfac'c of t.lic a, but that it slopad 
skywards from south to north, at a very oblique aii<.dfc. This conclusion is b 
by the writer chiefly on two facts. Out* is that on Vviard of cert,ain vs 
near the Saodheads in that storm it w.as notic'd that though they were 
some hours on the orlruncing quadrants of the htorm, yet after the cen 
portion passed over tlieiu, they were very soon out of the roar of the eyeloi^i 
This would seem to indicate that tliu niurin and it» vortex were not coiicenlB 
but ecoentnc cufoles, and that the centre of tlni vortex was close to the ottfw 
edge of the cyclone, or at any rate closer to the outer edge, on one side of th# 
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TlfP follottuig Mcic iflatdl td mf by tht fjuidr it Futttlipoie 

«—Sikii, and aio illustiiitiro of ili( opinidis btld iic;udinii tht simtlv 
cbaiactoi of Sdim Sthibti Tht^ gui h tlunud (ISbO) to bo Imrallv 
descended fiom the wunt 

Oil tho noithfitiin sid of Slmk “Mltnis tomb, ind in it>. outoi 
court, it> a S(pnrf in Mos ut winch nu ibout sf'ron cubits tarh 

way. Tho following Icgtnd olfcis i k i oi loi whit stems to be a 
dtpirtine in tho paioniont of tho t mil ti< in in on^in dl\ s^niiiuliic'il 
design feibin d(sued to dit .md to bi biuied it Mirti in otdti 'hit 
lie nn^ht w dt.on to tho final judgment (loin i ^i ivi undfHd sititdliv 
its pioxiiliiljr to tlu 1 ist icstingpKt< tt tho Pioplii t But Selim hid 
a woik gnen him to do «\in in 1 iitt(h]>oic — Sikn,-m 1 his nnitl> 
human wishfs could notboMthhd to wlitii thf\ mu infom]>ilibh 
ipith tho lultdniout ot his uiiH^nvn Om e\( mug whih jionhnng on 
his long thnishid design ot piljiimigi to Metci, ho w is s uldeuly 
fluriinsed b\ the njipeaiaiice of .m old man who stotal on the spot now 


hnnioanc thin it whs to the outti cd|?i it llu opposite • vtitraity if the oomrmn 
diaraetei of the cccenliic tiiclos I lit otliPi fact is llmt all the see els oil'r- 
tftken by tile storm expen tie el a in httullv hi^h se i Isow tin lui^hl of 
waves dipcnel'e on the oblieitiit> ot the it whuh the w m I eaiising them 

stiikes the siirticf (I the \mUi Utheieitex wis in iiulitnd tube with the 
etoim wbiiling lonnel it a plane* ei vteli n of the slonii sliuck it iip:bt in^lts 
to tho loitcv tube, (i e inthepluie of retition) wuuM net be hon/intal (or 
parallel to the cml ue of tlu sci) but wo il I be ineline el to the Wati i a1 an 
oblique angle propmtioiiil to the ineliniti>11 ot the \oTtox tub If these \ie«s 
be eorfiet aiul if the leitevtube shqcel up skywarils dipping iowaids tlie 
noitli as mentioned ibeiii tlic question it once iiises, to wbil eiuse is the 
luclinatiou of the voitex oi axib ot the bt nii to bo at iibuled ^ Ihi assump¬ 
tion thit the highest portions ef the tlisluibed miss of an in the Chittigong 
cyclone were m the lighter andtherefoti uppti curieut et liotiantieel an 1 lowing 
from the south (the list of the S W llensoon) while the lower portions 
were influence d by the eold and hea\iei curient oi K L Tiade (the hist of 
the N K Monsoon) or in plain woiils, thit one end of the tube wis blown 
southw lids seems to be a reaiiemable solution f the quesUon While the upper 
of the vortex-tube was blown in one dneetiou by the b W Monsoon, 
* “k extiemitv was blown intbc opposite diicetion by the northerly winda 
which pK\ lib d f( r some dnis prcsious te» the storm down tlie whole Bay of 
Bengal te within a few dcgices of the oquitoi 
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iiidicatetl by the ■square in IMowiio. Selim ap]>roncbcd ami did 
lowly reverence in the most stjle of the polisbed coiU'1; of 

Akber. The wtrinsfer in'a r.ilni and dii*niliod voice, uttered the otic 
word-1 Vaco, Sahi.un — the Halutalion prescribed to llm faithful by the 
ju'ophet of (lod, |»eihaps the noldest saint ilion that man can adopt- 
(*n the stranger aimounciug himself to he no other than the groat pxo* 
pilot, Selim fell on hi6 face .ind knecs to the eirth Mahomet then 
reve.ded to the Shaik God’s will coueenimg him Selim was to live aud 
«lic and to be huried after his u ork <m e.ii i li was compU ted, not hh he had 
liojied in far off Ai«il»i<i,hnt Iutc. on 1 1nured sandstone rid^e whudilo hu¬ 
man seeming was not siiHi<‘ie’,tly sacreil for thegi im* of the faithful 
Was Schisti, llien.to he to the dissoliiic lonrliei’', round him wh.it Lot 
waa to Sodom? Had the vision aiiy mor.il like Pellu*s vision, that 
nothing was eomiuon or nmlean that li.ul been sanetilb'd by the moat 
High? Waft the jiagan Gi of'k’s «"H'cd loftier in its teaching when the 
exiled plulosi>])her giving ihitsdions for tJic di'.posd of lus body after 
death, reipiested that he mii;ht he Imrh'd vvheio he died : w.is not every 
spot on earth e<pnilly far trom In'aveu ^ These things’miy suggest 
themselves to iis on healing the legend : to those vvho“relate''it by the 
tomb it probably bus no deeper -igiiifif anee tlian that Hcliiti was 
hrav’cn’s chosen one, Gofl’s ambissador at Akhei's court. What higlmr 
relation ctiuid he oteupy to his age and countiy ? And jet it must 
have boemed to the fervent disciple tint all (he merits of self-indueod 
piivatioiiH, “the multitude of samfiecs” that vvouhl have att.<‘uded 
liib pilgi’imagp, were thus to bo lightly oveilool!(>d and set aside. It 
may be that faith aud hnin'in ambition ami w{i>wardnes8 htruggled for 
mastery on that quiet evening as they so often <lo, discurhing oup 
holiest musings w’lth their troublous conthet; this Mecca pilgrimage 
ensured at least earthly f.inn\ to th( e who underwent its |>Aiiifitl * 
trialft. If so, faith was happily victorious, for .Selim suhinitied hiin-' 
self to God’s will as niaile known by Uis holy proiihet. The eomforji-i. 
ing divine assurance followed. Selim’s desire should he gratified albeit 
not as he ha<l proposed to himself. Mahomet told him all was well. 
Forty cubic yards of earth traiisjiorted from M<‘cca itself, had hjr 
Angelic liouds been deposited beneath the s[>ot where they were standing. 
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and tliofc Uk' sjiint- w ft's lobt* intorml. And tln*u tin* |»ro{>li<‘L fudcd from 
- viow. And w) St'lij'iti lived, LtUoiiicd, mid <lieil, and w'sit' liiirnd in tin* 
heart of Fntt('lij»oM‘ SiUii. Imt ►till in ihecnuM’^'iiUed suU nf Alecea 
Anollmr le"(nd i-onneelm itself with tlii* Imildina: of the inoMjuo lo 
‘ the west of the justly eeltl'i'iiied quaili:ini;le, Selini of eonise v^a< the 
designer (if llid iiU'SfjMi*, nod jet ii I S'‘lini, nltli ini^h he ili(*\v the 
jilans :ind <'idi'uv ()iue«t to itntriicl 111 irKtjn'n who wi re enun^ed to 
Cftrrj Hum out. d’lie uiosfjue, with lln* e\eeption of the domes—sO 
$iiith lei'cnd !—iei eirihh'S the ni.is<(U > nf Aloei i. And what of the 
moscjiie lit Meceii ’ Jt in its tuin-j O'e ex.iei coniitei[(111f of n nios(ne 
wliieh stands in that fioilioti of h(*)U(ii iiniiu liiiHlv ov(r M(*( ea. tin* 
great niostjue (d lieiiven, where it ni iv he i d M.iiioniet hini'ili, 

at nnj wife oeeasiomilly, waih out the nni *// 'i. lo. 1 ealls the red' • ini*! 
forafewiTiomenlhiiw.lv f|om the luhl of Ho* olanemij; e\ (*- ff the 
lloiiris of Ihiviidise MItlier Sdim'' di -i ii v' i^ not of the th’,ir,>vi, or 


ii tho worKinen of I’littidijioiu Sikii weie di fieient in inieiiii(enee. I’lu y 
yrere ntteilj nn.ihle to eonijirelu nd fin* 1 1 in. .ml m is'iisi’niicnee eonid 
not build itee(iiditii> to it When liimm me in'* f.iiii*!, vSidim h.id n* 
course to Ihe hiipern ifnnil lie took the idiin ip.il woikinen aside, and 
covered their eyes willi his eloiiU. .ind lo ' then* rose before thi'm it 
vision .IS of 11 gh'rious t(*niple ((f uohn n eloiid, a house not built with 
hand's, far off in heaven itself. Tin* wiukinen wateliel it. and fiisf llie 
outline's and tin'll tin* inlnnli'.st details o| the gorgeous on’^^iii.il painted 
thoniselve.s on the tablets of ineniory. W lien he kin'vvthat the lK'.ivpn- 
inspiied in lists had at l.ist completelv i ml i.uied the whole of the v.i^t 
design, Selim leiinned his eloih. I’Ik' arehit -ots found thenisolvt"! 
still Htanding with tin* villages of Fufeliporo and Sikri on either li.nid, 
with the famili.ir gieen ti''UU hcfoi • tlu'in, and the hiight .«(un over 
head, and thereupon they set ti"* vvoik with a will tli.d caiTieJ all 
obstacles betbre it. Thus wms tlio .inoMpie at Futtehiiore- Sikrl built 
after the, (ashioii of a visionary temph* thal revealed itself to mortal 


^^eyes under the sacicd roho of Selim. 

Bhaik Selim had a son ; I forje:et his name. The poor child dievl 
K' ivben he w'as e\nctlv six unmths old llo is buried in the western 
^|)llatfonu, outisido the niosijne, in a cornei that seems to be uegUcted 
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jiDil uloro Ifit ii> itsoll tliiin nhuot^t any j»Lire nilliin u Itniidted yards of 
.t To tlu' wot of Ins i> a tit • tlio loini*s of which luc ropofteJ 

ft> he 11 '■pftifit. in t*ii>'Os i»f lutci lint tout toMi Twigs ami little chips 
of hiiik tioni it uie tied louml tlie wn^t^ of jmisoii'9 sutleiing fiom the 
•lisOii^'C, .iiitl the iciued\ might li.ne Iummi i\pocte<l is at once oflica- 
< lO'is ]>ut how c.une the tice to possess tlust*\alauble properties ? 
triowing in the* iiiMghhomlioc* I of tho saint’s son’«, toinh, has it hceu 
dti<loped niul iionmblicd w 11 h elomciits taiourahlr to 'well-doing? Js ' 
samtit} a Inut'ihh i)n.ilil) ^ I) os it pas', fioin (.itliei to sun in niucU 
the Slime w.iy that pcistm.il petuliarties, the liahit ot i iisi ig ot depres- 
siuj: "^n ()e-l»iow’ whin siniliug, ot swinging one’s .inns when wulking, 
a sloiuliing gi-it, .lie ti insmitted tluoiigli long geneialions moio per- 
'fkteiitly than wealth oi gun I joitune'^ I donht il, and foi the purposes 
f»l the legi lid it initltis nut at all Selim's son was cMuphatienlly a 
pioligy, 'J ho little toothless muuibh i one da}' stoppsl suddenly and 
1ui ever 111 his chiHish Sliding, and turning to his saintly father, 
In r of him in the ^ om Lt( st ot IVisian to piay to (iod that the 
shridli‘'S Akliei might hue a son. Tin* woids weio no sooiict* utteied 
than the iniant tiet»hed out its lOuml little limbs in the death struggle 
and With a ghn^ <»1 jnil-et peitc on its teitun‘s, gently died. The 
goud svint snhmitti d t(» idiiisit) Ihuiigh it pained liim thus to loho his 
Old} «lidd Aiiothei u\«ihehiiing hillow lium tie* stormy oeeaii of 
sorrow and di^iitpointmeiit had lulltd o\i.‘i .ind prostr.itcnl Ins soul,' 
Heaveu’b be.nitilnl ..I't hud Inn ii taken .iw.iy, soon, too soon atliu* it was 
granted, bo thought and 1«U the lalhet , the saint could still say 
Al?ah ALbcr, (tod is great ; and also hhim that we iiiunt biibiiiit to 
(.rod; aftei all only a dun wa\eiing lefiattum seen as tinoiigh desert 
milages, of theold Shcinde, though llesl.'iy me jet will I tnist iii Him, 
The thing 11 o sent were it death, and wotse than death, was good, was 
for us Ui© only good; and to Him the hmelv Selim icsigmd himaelf. 
He piMyeU too m accordance with his dead tliild'a last, and first, ie» 
quest, prayod fervently and liis projeis wen' answ'enid. 

In due course leckoning from the day oi the de.iih of the bhaik’ia 
child, a son wa> hoiii to Akber. He too was culled yollm. He after- 
wrardis succeedeil hif» fathci on the Mogul thione, and was the Jeliangir 
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of liisforv. It was at liifi oonrt that Sir Thomas R(*o figuroil ns tho 
anibss^udor of Jairios I. Jchani'ii' was no shadowy being. IIo loved 
the things of this life too well for one sent to earth in answer to sneU 
eAriie<-t pniMT Ho should have a<lopti'd the puenhar liabits of tlio 
Naamltes lik«* Samuel, lie admits —alas for liuman nature—thn^ 
win n quite a lad his daily nllowaneo i»f uine, exceeded ten pints, and 
that his hands shooli if he wont ttir an hour on a stieteh without— 
just a thimble— full of his favouiit'j he\<‘rage. lieu? triquently baii- 
quetted in his Highness’s eompany, and he declares that the lOmperoi 
made it a nightly practiei^ to continue In-* libations till the lights went 
out, and he hiiii'.elf droji]ii‘d asleejt, which last ini'orial act was tin* 
signal for biu-h of his guetts as wi le atill hober—Sir Thomas and a 
few olli 011 *—to disperse, Tho celeluwlcd Moor .7<‘h.iu was this sarffo 
Jehangir’s wif«‘ and not Aklicr's. Hi r life is qmte a romance and is 
unid to be well woitb iciuliiujr. t^lo' icfustd iliJi.iiigir ever so ofUm, but 
woman like yielded at lust. We must nid/lepeal heie that flehaiigir 
Sncceoded Akbev as onqieror I 

Noor Jelian is noiv lenicmhered chu lly on account of licr extraordi¬ 
nary beauty ; but she was not less reinaikable for her varied accomplish¬ 
ments. While her good taste increased the s[>lt'ndour of her hnsband\s 
court, her stiiet economy and gt>od ni.inagemcnt coii'-idcrahly reduced 
its expenditure. She was quite a reloimer in the matter of ladica’ 
drcRscH. The invention of otto of roses is attributed to her. 
She was a great improvisatriee. in fact there is reason to 
believe that the Imok which brought dchangir to land was baited with 
her poetry. Her con.suninmie ability in state craft rendered her a fit 
cousoit for a king. Kljdiinstonc says that Ibc Emperor took no stop 
without fiif.t coiibultiug her, and that Imr sway was on the wdiole bene¬ 
ficial Withal ssho continued to the last devotedly attached to her 
S 0 ttii>h hubhaud, beside 'whose grave' at Lahore she was at her own 
^eoial requot buiied, hundreds of miles away, therefore, from the Taj 
Vhich some people still insist on ealiing Noor Jelian’.s tomb. Hero 
tliongh wo have lubtory proper for wliicli rriee, and Elphinstono and 
^ir Thomas Uoe arc rebponsible, an I as we purposed to deal with 
l^geuda and ha\ e no more to record, we must how and away. 
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Dll) Lonis Xlll. niil or thwarl Rirlielicn in lii« {Mthtital vrork, 
kc* an auxilary for the great minislrr, or a crafty iiiconvciiiciu’e ; 
did he bubmit with impalieuco to the Huiierloriiy of the fuiuous Caidi- 
iiul; was the king a crowned slave, ever ready to break his chain, and 
equally eager to take it again? Coutraiy to nhat history, iiovele, 
and the theatre depict, Louis XIII was not a phantom of a king, 
nor a simple [»laything in the hunds of his colossal minister. M. 
Tapin, in hia new woik oil Jjntiis XIII. and Riehihen, proves from im 
publislicd doemnonts discovered in the archives of the Fomign OdTice, 
that Louis was really a king, and that he submitted to the ascendency 
of Richelieu because the Cardinal realised the monarch’s own jiolitics. 
These letters of the king arc concise, dry, but chaiMcteristic; they 
reveal a man who is master, and who speaks as snch, not arrogantly, but 
with a benevolence so high, that iltchelieu remains ho^ide the throne , 
never above it. Louis s^ieedily discovered that none but the Cardinal 
was capable to render the royal authority incontestable at homo as 
well as abroad, and from that moment, the power of Richelieu wa<t 
fixed on an immovable base. When the Cardinal died, Louis said to 
, his courtiers, “ the enemies of France will reap no advantage from the 
event; all that has been commenced will be continued.” This was not 
the observation of a sovereign jealous of his minister, the enemy of 
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his work, aiul loukijiff forward to Uh decease as a day of deliverance. 
The letters now pubfibhed extend over a penoJ of twenty ycius, bom 
1022 to and amount to 218, they show that Louis instead of 

bein^ incapable and nonchalantj was a hard worker, full of activity, 
not dciicicnt in ability, and desirous ol seoiiiij everythin" for himself, 
especially all that related to the army. The art ol fortification had no 
aecrets from him, and if he was not a "roat commander, ho was aware 
of all connected with the profcsbioii of arms. The kin" was very un- 
bappy in liis relations with his mother, hU wife, his brother, and his 
companions; he w'as w'ell aware of tin ir lupoensiC'«, yet in pv)iiii of 
morals no Fieneh monanh has e\u’eipvilleJ him in this re-p<‘ct. lli- 
ehelicu, iiistiad ol dommatinTj had oltm to >ield t > th'‘ \IeWh of the 
Icing, as governor, olten do to their words, the b tter to maintain their 
influunce; ho knew the changdnl and iiniui ssion/ible cluiactcr ol Louis 
reijuirod to he hum iro'l, and in appeinii" to cede to the mon.uch’s 
ideas, Riclndii'ii led liim little by little to adopt lus own, and bO eraltily, 
that in obey mg the master still appeared to eommviul lluhelieu 
novur nbsiinied any airs of self-suflleieney or iutollcctuil superiority m 
preftcnee of Louib; there was no domination on either side, llieholieu 
directed ihc king by tlie ability of his insinuations, and Louis sub' 
mitted, convinced none could pilot alTurs belter than the Cardinal. Tlio 
vast espionage that liichelieii spread around the king, enabled him to 
know the mouarLh’s least actions and slightest impressions^ the bpics 
were ol high rank and in the confidence of his majesty ; such was Mi-no 
do Hautefort, and her successor the j oung and presumptions Marquia 
do Cinn-Hara. Dissimnlation was the prominent trait of Louis’s 
character, his heart was easy to gain, but difiicult to retain ; his w^aa 
deceived by his own family at an caily age, and he longed for a confi¬ 
dant that would not betray his inmost thoughts; he found such in 
Biehelicn, and sometimes in a favorilo; with those, and occupying 
himself with ten or twelve trades, he was content. But he had no 
love ; he allowed La Fayette to be precipitated into a convent, and of 
“ dear friend*’ Cinq-Mars, he obseri od at the moment of hU execution 
*'Ckcr ami ought by this, to bo making an ugly grimace.” If Louis 
'‘loved Eiekchoiij'it was os a timid and sulky child loves his pedagogue; 
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putting out the tongue behind the hitter’s back, cursing the school** 
master when with playmates and bolici ing not tt> be overheard, but if 
diseoveivd, ever shifting the blame “ on the other boy.” 

TIenri ^jpiiio was too Parisian, to allow liU biography by Mr. Stigand, 
to pass unexaminod, and the author hirnsclf is too French to escape 
Ik ing eomplnncntt'd on the excellonci' of his work. Heine’s conteino 
porarios correct nothing in his Life,” as now piibh'slied, but add thei*tt» 
to a few interesting per‘.onal recollections, [/tine asserted ho had» 
three misfortunes in coming into the world, he waa born a Jew, poof* 
^nd .1 Prussian. In 17B5) the Jews weie emancipated in Franco, in ^ 
l«Sls m Gerrinnv, and ten years lauer in Knglaud. much were tlio 
.Jews dri^ided m Fiaukfort, Unit only twenty-five couples were allowed 
to get married every year tliough the Jhhle roeomnieuded mankind to 
ineiease and ninltijily. In Hamlmrg u Cliristi.in died fioingrief because 
Je^-us Chn-’t w a Jew. Heine when 25 year® old, abjuicd his reli- 
• gion in oitler to make his way in the world, bub found that Cliristiang 
loved him less and Israelites hated him more. Ho studied at Gottingen 
but declaicd ibo H.inovarian town insupportable; it contained 999 
firc-placcs, a lying-in hospital, a municipal t.iverii, several chiirclics, 
and a prison; it was, however, full of pordlos, and balifls; laundry 
maids and desertalions ; ro ist pigeons, aulic eounciUors, and heads of 
tobaeeo-pipcs. lleihn ho found to ho still more weary; books could 
not circulate there, and the polemics of the journals weie confinod to 
the subjects of dancing and music. He went to Weimar to visit ' 
Giothe, and resolved to address the gre.it man in Greek, but observing 
he corapicluMidod Gciinan, he spoke in that dialect, and about fiaxon 
plums. Heine came to J’ans in the Spiuig of 18.‘J1, and remained tliere 
till his death : he imbibed las (irat idc.is ot liberty, equality, and fri|- J 
leniibv, from the French drnimner in the lyoeum of Husbcldorf, whero ^ 
the pupils w'ero directed by, a roll of a dinm, instead of a bell. Th® 
French do not love the Prussiano, yet tliey do not share Hoinc*| ^ 
hatred against them, and that he carried so far, as never to associate 
with any of his fellow countrymen, Bcerne excepted. This may eiC* 
pl.^in his ingralitudc towards his Hamburg rehatives ; in addition to bta , 
love for the French, he was in the receipt of a secret scrvice-pensiOtt. , 
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fi*oui Louis Pliiln>pi‘ Hut Gciman} biiinslicil his bouk<', and they 
cipiild Old} piBs the <'u>toin hous**, when bound in a dififeiciit covei and 
under a new jn>.t <is Iteiun^ “ Lite of Jesu®,” was smuggled into 
Naples as a vvoik on “The Iminaculatu conception.” In Pans, Henie 
claiund to be “a libciated Ftiisbinn,” and called his quitting Germany 
his “higlia,” il cntounteied by any iiide poisons in the street, he set 
them down ns iruiii Fatlicilaud, oi capable of reading Klap*«tock lu the 
Qiigin.il, he visited all the lions of iho city, and liked to mow the 
“exhibition of the dead at tho Mjrgm, .ml at—tho French Academy.” 
Heme ever diesscd well, and was scniimlou^ as lo his t jilotte ; he de|^ 
tested tobacco, simsagfs, souikiout, ind persons with sti.ught, fair 
hair—these suggested h«s native Und, to which he had bidd^m along 
goodnight. Jle bicakfisted Jamtlltonnairement with Baron lloths- 
cliild Heine was the B}ioii of (iicrm.iny, willing like Byron too, 
rudely against his coiuiti} Dining liis teniblc iiuhdy ho once said 
to Alii'od Moishiici, “ I would like to go to cliuich , it is there one can * 
only appear with cratclio», weie 1 able to walk. I would prefer the 
Jardiu Mabille oi the Boiilev ii J*-ig iin , “ Believe this great truth, my 
friend, where hcilth and money ait used up, there chiistianity begins.’* 
But there was no comedy in tlic bupitino moment of death; he “died 
in the f.iith ol an unique Qoil,” but was interred civilly. The history 
of Heme loaves us confused and tioubUd, it is so full of mobility, 
generosity, cmelti, inysticisin, sublimity and frohesomenesa. In his 
Vrate Maitt-AntomiHe^ M Georges Avenel has, in a ^xipularand exhaus¬ 
tive manner, “summed up tho case” ot the “ true Mane-Antoinette,’* 
at a moment when it l^ piopo^ed to (.uioni/e her, and when her memory 
is being U'ttded upon for paity purpose'.. No person is better versed 
in the history of the close of the eighteentii century and the revolu¬ 
tionary epoch than M. Avei.el; he is tliiia enabled to expose all the 
fictions surrounding the legend of tho ^ tnai t} r queen,” to dissipate the 
nimbus that imagination has placed aiouiid that ambiguous sovereign, 
and show as the real queen with her weaknesses and her crimes. Her 
own letters form the conclusive proof of her ignorance and fiivolity ; of 
lier absuid amusements aud her questionable conduct. She was even leas 
valuable as a queen than as a diuphme, and it is to be feared, her 
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mother only saw in her marriage an agency for making the politics of 
Franco subservient to the interests of Austria. She was a frightful 
gambler, had but little esteem for her husband, committed strange 
pranks with his brotlmr, D’Artois, later, Charles X, and her hirtatious 
were as whimsical, as her affection fur disreputable favorites was 
blamable. All these destroyed the popuhuity that her youth and 
beauty had begotten. She squandered the nation’s money when the 
finances of the State were dilapidated, and caused the overtlirow of 
the ministers alone capable of saving tiie monarchy from riiin« In 
presence of the Itevolutioii, slie had to oppose to it a heart without 
scruple, and a head without cultivation j ^hu plunged blindly into 
deception, and treason; she led her husb.ind to the scaffold, and followed 
him. It is certain, the dignity of her dcatli, the depth of her fall, the 
extremes of her greatness and misery, may produce an illusion among 
the tender-hearted, but cannot exempt her from the justice of history. 

Italy has been occuf icd ruudering well-merite I honors to her modern^ 
Mojcenas, Oino Capponi, who stimulated the new generation towards a 
better futiu'c ; who revised, corrected, and published at his own ex[>cnse, 
the works of bis friends. Tliere is a growing desire to explore the 
rich mine of archives that appears to be ine\haustiblo in Italy* 
Treasures of history are being daily discovered, for each small town in 
^he Peninsula ha<i its store of nncKamined public documents; tbia 
results from the character even of Italian history, miinieipal at 
then provincial, and now homogeneous. The publication of thesa 
archives will shed much unexpected light on ^ European history and 
civilisation. 

In the “ Emperor Claudius,” M, liucien Double, cither to dbrre^ 
the injustice of history, or to sustain a paradox, pleads warmly for ius 
saint. The book is very curious and full of erudition. The author asseeto 
his poor Emperor has been maligned by that old republican who 
all Coesars—Tacitus, as well as by that courtier—Seneca. M. Double's 
pleading is animated, full of fiicts, and he makes the antique world posa 
before us, as if it were our contemporary the court of the Ccesars, the 
people, the senate, the proptorians. It is the recital of a revoluticoi 
accomplished but yesterday. More evil than good lias been written 
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ttbout OUiuIius; !i(' hi*. (Hic* glorj t(» aocounl, lu)wcv’cr; ho wa'> tho 
, rirHt HO\(*it’iiju ill ‘iiilii|iiity who iHnvl to sjhmIc of the ilnlictf of 
luuBtCTM towards ■sl.ivos. The mulor cmu weigh the “ uttennatiug 
oircnm^tii net's.” 

Tiip rom iiifc, it liiis bon oh>>orvetl, i-> tJio sole kind of U^CLatare 
whoro woiiini truly distingiiisli themscUcs. VVitliout gt)ing us far bauk 
as MII(* do Hciulory, it is certain we ^tiIl roriiombor Mine, do tleiilis, and 
that tlio woi-ks of Mines, do Slael and d' (riiarlm have ii pl.ico in 
every hbruiy. The fact h, ladies .ire ,it hoint' in the ttiiilysos of the 
Bontiincnt^; if they do not relati the ruiiancj of thidr own lives, (h<‘y 
.do that of theii driMiiis; if in in has sjx-i-j illy the iiilelliireiu'O of the 
head, wuinan seinns o\clusi\ely tojioistss that ot tlio heail. ld<'al 
I0VC.S are peculiarly iu tin* doin lin of woman; Mme. de Sevigiies 
lottci'H are the ideal of m.iternal lovi*. Theie are tlirec unlh uesses 
who occupy a very high lauk iu the uoild of l'’ieneU romance; 
Mums, Bent/.on, Cl.iio, and tJr.iv^en. We dfi not sp'-ik of tjiorge 
Sftttd, and Imr uuoxhausted imagination, fiesh still to-diy, alter half a 
eeulniy dovoteil to describing pishious, seutinu'iils. dioams, and idens, 
tut whose "OilIlls eliiofly cimsiHls in tlie faenlly to feel, ami th.at not- 
withsfcatuHiig its vigor, is a "eniiisessunti illy femiiiiiie. Mme. Bent^ou 
mnkb fir.st for tho vaiiety of subjects she treats in an uniformly talented 
mannet. Mine, Caro's “ Mtuleleinc'a Sin,” is a chef-d'«r*tivrc, and tho 
*‘Pleurango” of Mine. Oiavcn, is a m ist emotional and literary work. 
Tho later writings of the two last authoresses, have not come up to 
these volimich. With Mme. Bentzoii there is an iistoidshiug lightness 
of touch, gracornlucs-s in tho least details, and a vigorous logic iu the 
Biiuatioiis, slio wiites w’ith tenderness and melancholy, but ever with 
tact, and measure, and always from tlic heart. Ali»honsc Daudet’s 
** Jiiek,” exacts revibiou before being placed iu lUo hand^ of tho 
general reader; the moral is not alwav» acceptable. No one can sur¬ 
pass this novelist iu pur^y of style; .isi a descriptive writer ho may 
1)0 called tho French Dickens, ami his im.igiiiaiioii is as frosh and os 
yicb in addition. Emile Tola’s “ llis Excelloiicy Eugene lloiigon,” is 
Ipie sixth of a.series of novelspurtriiying tho natur.il and social liistory of 
I family under the Sceoud Empire. Jlougou ia of ooiu’se M. Ilouboi*. 
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There arc many chapters written with a n\.isterly hand, and tho 
tfiiuity of the lungu.'i'vo is as PKtrAcn’«linaiy as its vigor. The ohtiptcisi 
1 elating to the bujilihin of the I’lincc Imperial mid a dinner party 
at Coinpicgiic, are simply inarxrllous. pirtiiies. The thread of Iho 
story ib Romctiincs confused owing t > the author’s desire for 
nllu&ions and petty details It is not at ill a liuok tor lady readors. 

“ KtitMiiic Motel,” by Fiaijcisijue Sueo\, is not so much a novel as a 
reality. Motet was an orphin, whose ehildliond w.is a purg.itory; and 
his whole life a suet ohmou of painful tiiaU lie was lion ibly ugly bltt 
itninotisely talented, and reeeiviiig a Kind of si^iotship educ.itioii, Im' 
bf'eanie a luofessor. It was a change, Imt he never was so happy a«i 
when a book hawker’s assistant and <*arii ingthe jnek Cousin einpolyi> 
ed him as his private seeretaiy and ippropt lated his tnnslations of 
Plato; for two months Moret hied by daih sales fioiu liU little library, 
and when these and his clothes wcio all disjiosod of lu* tiniidly asked 
Cousin for boiiio little iciuuneiatiou. Cousin in addition to not paying 
him, shut the door in hib face, .lud Moret drowned himself simply tu 
cscn]>c blaiv.ition. The lamentable leality ib deputed witli rare ability 
and emotion by Bariei, who was well aoipiaiiited with Aroiot 

M. Eucli Sthnndt of «I( n.'i follows (loetlie’s asjjiratiou /or “cobilio- 
pohian criticism,” and gives Us a new and veiy interesting volume* 
He acts oil iho piimiple, that jou cannot iniestigate the literib* 
atiiro of a countiy without tiking into account the thoubttnd in*' 
fluencos and changes which mix it up witliotliei people’s. M. Scbmidttj 
asserts, that since the I{enai‘'Sance, Furojie fornr^s au indissoluble whol^'^ 
and that the least niovomont in the thought or bontiinonts of Pranc«;j_< 
England, and Get many, affects the Continent all entire, and of whkU 
the close of the eighteenth century, with its love for nature, bimplicitj^P 
and sentimentalism furnishes the pi oof The author shows the filiatidllt 
between Ricbaidson’s “ Clarisba,” J. J Rousseau’s “Nouvclle-IIeloi8©/*«! 
and Goethe’s ** Wertlier.” The Engli>h Christian heroine, becomes 
ideal lover with Roussoan, to bo absorbed by the human but not 
pagan genius, of Goethe in his typical woman. Lovolaco is resotf^ 
into Saint-Preux, then Werther. Another most iiitcroBting Gcrmtil),^ 
work is M. Cclestiu b ^^Rusbia since the abolition of slavery.” It is 
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VAfkt tiihliMU of coiitcniporary llas:^ia contrasting the |)o1iticHl state of 
the past and present. Persecution for inde]iendoiit thouplit was 

at its ituigitt in 1M}8, when tl)e pi-eso could not criticise even aciorst 
becHUhe being p.nd by the Czar, they were of course officials The 
woik is n mine of iiiteicsting and valunblo infortiiution, on a nation 
but little known. 


K A PA L A K V N DA L AIL 
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-Like n vtd 

Winch, if withdinwii, would but disUos*’ the fiow'ii 
(U one who hnles \ih, ‘>0 the uioht was shown. 

And gninly dniklctl oVi tlu 11 faces pale 
And hopo’ess eyes. —Don .h an. 

Not far from the pluco where the pilgiiins had left Nohocoomar, 
thero arc now' to be seen two small liamlcts called Duwdiitpore and 
JDurriabpore. Put at the time of which wc are speaking, there was 
no trace of human habitation—Imt a wjldorncsft all over. 

It was not, however, a level ground, in this ])art of the country, as 
other parts of Bengal generally are. b>om the mouth of the Rnssool- 
poor river to the Suvarnnraklia—stretching over many a mile, there 
is an unbroken lino of sandy toinuli. With a little more height, this 
line of sandy knolls might be called a little sandy mountain-chain. 
Kow they ai'c called Balinri (mounds of sand). The white and serried 
aummits of these Baliari, when seen at a distance, wear a beautiful 
, Hj^ondour in the rays of the midday sun. Large trees do not grow 

^ j 
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upon Uiem. Underneath the tnounds, small and thin copses may he 
seen, but on their sone and summit there almost always rests a spot 
less splendour of white. The undergrowth which covers the lower 
parts of the hillocks is, for the most part, composed of ATuyaA, Jha^ 
wild jew, and wild flowers. 

In snch a dreary place Nobocoomar found himself deserted by hhl 
companions. First of all, on returning to the river-sule with his load 
of wood, he saw that the boat was not there; and then, of course, % 
great terror suddenly seized upon him ; but that his comrades hod Idt 
him forever did not ajipear likely to him. lie thought that the sandy 
tract being oveiflowed, they had secured the vessel in some Other 
place theretibont, and that they would presently find him out. With 
this expectation ho sat watching there for some time. But the boat 
returned not; nor a passenger have in sight. He at last felt overcome 
by hunger. Unable to wait any longer, he began to wander about thc 
Uie river-beach in quest of the boat, but nowhere could he discover any 
trace of her. The lien returned to bis former place. Finding not 
the boat even tliCii, lie thought that the tidal force had carried her 
away, and the current being udvciso now, the delay lu the return of 
his companions was, consequently, unavoidable. 

Blit the tide was now well nigli over. And he tliought that, owing 
to the unusual force of the adverse ciiriciit the boat could not return 
during the high tide, and now—at low water—she must be returning, 
no doubt. But the ebb-tide at last was quite advanced—daylight 
gradually waned—the sun set! — had it been for the boat to return, sliio 
would have returned by this time. 

Now was Nobocoomar conviiiced that eitlier the vessel had been 
swamped by the waves rushing in at the tidal heave, or that his £ello#i« 
passengers had deserted him in that desolate* place. ‘ 

As a crag toppling down from a mountain precipice npon a person 
walking below enishes him at once, this idea—the moment it dawiiS4 
upon him—in like manner crashed the spirit of Nobocoomar. If 
would be imposmble to describe Nobocooniar’s state of mind at this 
time. He felt, no doubt, grieved by tlio idea of his companions* probed 
deatroctlon, but such grief he soon forgot in a survey of Jiis 
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peiilon? position. Particularly, when he came to think that, {lerhaps, 
his comrades had deserted him, his grief gradually gave way to anger. 

Kobocoonmi saw that there was no village—no shelter—no human 
being—no eatables—no drinkables;—the river-water was abominably 
brackish; and ho was dying witli thirst and hunger. Shelter there was 
none against the inclement cold, nor a garment to his back. Upon llic 
beach of this river whose waters wcie being fanned by an icy—chill 
wind,—under adew—dropping sky—luibheltered—uncovered—he should 
hare to pass the night. And, niayhap, during the night, a tiger or 
bear would kill him. If not to-night, then on the ttext. Any how 
death was a certainty. 

Owing to mental perturbation, Nobocooniar coidil not sit long at a 
place. lie quitted the liver side ancl got upon the hanks, and began 
to wander about. At last darkness All. Htaiiy clustcis came out 
silently in the wintry sky, as staiiy clusters do oonu* out in his own 
country. Every where seemed deseitod thiough darkness;—sea, 
meadow, and sky. f^ilonee e\ eiy where! broken by the ceaseless 
soughing of the sea, and by the solitiry gtowl of some wild beast. 
Yet in that darkness, and under that cold and bleak sKy, lie began to 
wonder about these sand-hills,—sometimes walking in their valleys— 
sometimes upon their sides—sometiiiies at their feet—and sometimes 
upon,their summits. And every step of that walk seemed fraught 
with the danger of being attacked by some wild animal. But a con- 
tinous sitting at one place was also attended with the same danger. 
Thus rambling, fatigue came on at last. Without food for a wholo 
Aay;—he felt all the mote exhausted on that account, and seated him¬ 
self down somewhere beside a sand-hdl leaning his back against its 
aide. The comfortable warmth of his bed at home now came back to 
Ids mind. When, from mental and physical exhaustion, thinking 
comes on, sloop generally follows close in its train. Nobocoomar, thus 
cogitating, was overcome by sleep. 

Had theiw been no such law of nature, then, I think, all men could 
not, on all occasions, have breasted the iiresistable torrent of 
tuurihly care. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Upon tkk Summit of the Hills. 

“-cFf«t5Ti^g 

- l 

“ —-- In wonder snw nenv lum 

An awful figure.”—M kghanada. ^ 

A 

When Nobocoomar awoke, the night was far advanced, and it 
seemed to him a wonder that the tiger had not as yet destroyed him. 
He began to look about to see tf the boast was coming on. Suddenly 
—afar off—he beheld a light. I./est it should be an illusion, he garni 
intently towards it. The circle of the light grnJiully enlarged and 
became more luminous, and at last led him to believe that it was iire* 
light. Instantly, upon this belief, hopes of safety revived within him* 
Without a human being, there could not pos.sibIy he such a light 
Nobocoomar rose up, and ran in the direction of the light.' Once ho 
thought to himself Is g^hai a supernatural light?—may be* 
-vBut who could save his life by simply remaining inactive with 
fear?’*—And, with this, ho sped fearlessly, keeping the lighl^ 
steadily in iew. Trees and shrubs and sand-mounds at ^overy 
step impeded his progre.ss. Crushing those trees and shrubs-scaling 
those sand-mounds, nevertheless, Nobocoomar went on. On nearing^ 
the light, he saw that a fire was burning on the top of a, 
very high sand-hill, in whose glare the iigaro of a man sittiE^' 
thereon might be seen outlined against the sky. Determining to; 
approach the man thus mounted, Nobocoomar hastened on with 
relaxed speed. At length he got to ascend the mound. And now 
began to feel something like fear; yet, with unfaltering steps, be wpith 
on climbing up the hillock. At what he beheld upon confronting 
lAan thus sitting, his hairs stood on end.—Whether he should, stay or 
return ho could not decide. 

The man oo the mound-top was, with his eyes closed, deeply medi;;' 
tating—aud, therefore, did not see Nobocoomar at first. Nobocobmar 
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aaw that lie was asr^’d about Ofty yeors. Wliethcr In* wore any cotton 
cloth or not coiiUi not be seen. Ills lower limbs—^from the waist to 
tlio knoe—were covered by a tiger-skin. Strings of Roodraksha beads 
oncirclod liis neck ; and his large>pro}»ortioued face was surrounded by 
a beard and lung shaggy hair. A wood-fire was blazing before him— 
tlie same whose light had Bcrve<l to guide NohocooiiVur to the spot. 
Koboeoumur then smelt a horrid stench issuing from the place; and 
glancing at the man’s seat, could divine its catibe : the man of the long 
shaggy hair was seated upon a headless and decomposed dead-body; 
and what hornried him more wn't a human skull lying before him— 
with some blood-red liquid substance in it. On all Hides bones lay 
str«)wn about; nay, bits of bones were strung between the bt‘ads. 
Nobocoomar stood spell-bound. Whether he should advance or recede 
ho could not decide. He had hoard of the Kapulics (fatalists), and 
this man, he saw, was a grim member of the fraternity. 

When Nobocoomar had arrived thci’c, tlie Kapalic was quite ab- 
- sorbed either in his incantations, pmyers, or in his oontemplations, and 
heeded not his presence even so much as by a wink. After a long time^ 
however, he ask(‘d, 

“ Who art thou 1 ’* 

A Brahman,” replied Nolmcooniar. 

** ^ait,” said the Kapalic, and with that I’elapsed into his former 
mood. Nobocoomar rcinaiiUHl standing. And thus an liour and a 
‘ half elapsed. At last the Kapalic rose, and said to Nobocoomar—in 
Sanskrit—as before. 

“ Follow me.” 

On any other occasion, it oouUl, with certainty, be said that 
Nobocoomar would never have followed this man. But now he was 
dying with thirst and hunger, and hO he answered, 

** As it pleases thy holiness. But I am sorely uneasy with hunger 
'And thirst. Kindly tell me where I can find some eatables.” 

** You have been sent hei-e by Bhairabi { Kali ); come with me; you 
may have some eatables, said the Kapalic.” 

t. Nobocoomar followed the Kapalic. They together marched a long 
I^Anco—uouo of them breaking their silence by the way. At 
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length they reached a hut built of leaves. The Kapalic entered it 
first, and told Nobocoomar to follow suit. 

He then, by some process nnintclligihle to Nobocoomar, ignited a 
piece of wood; and in that light Nobocoomar could see that the hut' 
was entirely built of Kayak leaves, and within it were a few tiger-skiiiB, ' 

/A' 

a pitcher of water, and some fruits. 

After lighting the fire, the Kapalic said to Nobocoomar, 

“ You can take the fruits and other things that are here. Prepare/; 
a le.af-cup, and drink the pitcher-water out of it. There are the tiger ^'', 
skins, you cau have one to lie on, if you like. Itemuin here peace* 
fully, and need not fear the tiger. You will see mo another time*. " 
Until we meet again, do not leave this hut.*’ 

And with that the Kapalic withdrew. Nobocoomar felt himself quitAX 
satisfied with eating those scanty fruits and drinking that bitterish 
water. Ho then laid himself down to rest upon a tiger-hide, and, * 
after a whole day’s fatigue, was soon overpowered by sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 
Os TUE Sea.Siiure. 


a 




Thy osc’tic fire is scarcely seen, 

And wcars’t tbuu the look of tho sad, 
As lotus bears the wiotiy rage.*’ 


V 

' y 


Ok awaking next morning, Nobocoomar naturally beoamo bui^^ 
concerting plans for returning home. Particularly, the vicinity 4im 
this Kapalic did in no wise seem advisable to him. But, for thlai;f 
present, how to find his way out of this pathless woqd ?—bow to mali^ 
out bis way home? Tho Kapalic must, no doubt, be funiliar with 
way. Would he not direct him—if asked 1 As far as he'had 
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the conduct of Ihf* Kapalic towards him hod not been in any way 
enspicious. Why, tlion, Sihonld he be frightened? On the other hand 
the Kapalic li.id told him not to l(\i\ e the hut until they met again. 
If he should disobey him, that might provoke his displeasure. 
Hobocoomar had heard that the Knpalics could compass the most 
impracticable things by virtue of their rmntraB'y and, therefore, it 
would not be advisable to disobey him. Considering all this, Nobo~ 
coomar decided upon staying in the hut for the present. 

But at Inst the day declined, and yet the Kapalic returned not. On 
the preceding day ho had almost fasted —to-day still fasting,—the pains 
of hunger, therefore, became extromo. Wliat scant fruits there were 
111 that hut had already been consumed last night, and unless he left 
that hut and looked for fresh fruits, he would surely die with hunger. 
Thus goaded by hunger, Nobocoomar, while it was day light yet, 
went out in search of fruits. 

Searching for fruits Nobocoomar began to ramble .ibout the sand¬ 
hills. lie tasted the fruits of the few trees that giew in the sand, and 
those of one of them he found to bo dulicious like almond j and there, 
with ho appeased his hunger. * 

The above-men tionod lino of sand-mounds being very narrow in 
width, Nobocoomar, in. a little time, got across it, and soon after 
strayed into a deep and saudless wood. They who have, for a moment 
even, walked in an unknown wood, are aware of the fact that, in a 
patblehs wood, ooo soon loses his way. And the same happened to 
Nobocoomar. Having strayed a little on, he failed to ascertain by 
which way he had come from his quarter. A deep murmur, as of 
waves, fell on his ears, and he knew it to be the sea’s soughing. A 
moment after he suddenly emerged from the wood, and beheld the sea 
before him. His heart at once was overflowed with delight at sight of 
that limitless azure watery expanse, and he went over to the sandy 
beach, and there seated himself down. Foam-flocked—azure—bound¬ 
less sea! As far as the eye could travel on both sides—there was th^ 
aea-nifirk of foam cast up by the splashing of waves. Like piled np 
garlands of the fairest flowers, that white line of foam lay on the 
golden bandsj—a fit ornament for the ttesses of green-haired earth! 
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In tbonsands of places, also, in that bine watery expanse, the foam* 
crested billows were casting up their sprays in the air. If it be ever 
possible for a storm to blow so violently as to shake the starry clusters 
down in showers, and make them undulate in the azure void, then the 
like of it may be seen. At that moment, a poition of the blue waters 
was flashing like molten gold in the mellow hazo of the setting sun ^ 
In the far distance, some European merchant vessel was cleaving the 
azure sea with white outspread wings like an albatross. 

How long he sat there on the beach, gating intently upon the 
beauty of tbe sea, Nobocoomar was, at that time, perfectly uncon¬ 
scious. At length, tlio shades of evening gathered over the dork 
waters. And then was he roused to the thought that he should have to 
find out his way hack to his quarters; and he gave a deep sigh and rose. 

Why he drew that heavy sigh, wo cannot tell; who knows what 
image of post happiness was, at that time, passing through his mind ? 
He rose and turned his back upon the sea, and, at that instant, behold 
—a beautiful form! —a beautiful female figure standing on that deep- 
murmnring-sea-shore—upon the sanda —and in that dim light of eve I 
A mass of hair,—unbound, streaming, luxuriant, and nukle-reaching, 
hair,—with the fairest of forms set bcfoio it,—and looking like a 
picture on tlio canvas. Her face, in the abundance of her hair, wai 
not fully visible; yet it suggested something like the moon seen 
through rifts of clouds. Very placid, very soft, very deep, and yet 
^very brilliant, was the gaze of those largo eyes, —a gaze that W8B 
beaming cool and bright like the fitful moonbeams mirrored in the 
bosom of the sea. 

The masses of her hair covered her shoulders and arms,—the shoul¬ 
ders completely hidden; but glimpses could be hod of the perfect fair¬ 
ness of the anus. The girl’s person was quite unadorned. But theirw 
was, in the tout ensemble, a charm which it would be impossible ta 
desexibe. Complexion—like tbe light of the half-moon, hair jet- 
black,—both color and hair—in their closeness to each other—displayed 
a beauty the witchery of which, unless scon on that doop-murmuring’^ 
sea-shore, and in that eveningdight, cannot be realized. 
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Kobocoomar, at tliig unexpected tight of the apparition in that 
lonely place, stood motionless. His power of speech deserted him, 
and he remained mutely gazing. The girl, too, had become motion¬ 
less, and kept the placid gaze of her large eyes steadily fixed uj^n 
Koboooomar. And the difference between the two was this: that the 
looks of Nobocoomar were those of a person startled; while those 
of the gill indicated no such thing, although they showed signs of 
great concern. 

And thus, for a long while, they remained gazing at each other upon 
that lonely sea-shore. Long after, the giiTs voice was heard to break 
tbe silence. She spoke in very soft tones, 

Traveller, you have lost your way ” 

With that voice, the heart-strings of Nohocooniar heat in unison 
The chords of that curious instrument, the human heart, become, at 
times, so discordant, that, try as we may, we cannot restore tUcir 
harmony. 

But a word—a note of feminine voice—sots it right, and the whole 
^hig becomes harmonious ag<nn ; and, fiom that time forth, life be- 
^oennes a dclightfnl strain of masic Even so sounded that voice in 
JEfobocoomar’s ears. 

“ Traveller, you have lost your way.”—And the music of the words , 
rang in Ids ears. What they meant—what answer he should make— 
tmthing oceaned to him at tbe time. The music seemed to move 
Sibout—trembling with joy; to be wafted by the breezes; to be murmur- 
^ by the leaves ; and to be fainting .it last into the murmur of the sea. 
The seo-olad caith was beauUful, the gu I was beautiful, that masi(^ 
too, was beautiful; and beautiful lose tbe music in bis own heart. 

, Becelring no answer, the girl said, **come,” and with that the 
young maiden led tbe way. Her foot-fall Was scarcely to be seen. 
Softly like tbe white douds that are borne by the gentle wind in 
'^summer, she moved on, with an unseen tread. At one place, they had 
to go round a small wood. Once scresned from view by that wood^ 
he could no more see the girl. On completing the circle, he onex* 
'pectedly found himseir before the hut 
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Yoi' I'muiot luiigh folly out of the I >titl But still, if folly is persistent 
enough to hold her head, whut cun the wise do than laugh ? Now 
that the eminent Steward to whom the following relates U no longer 
lunong us, and many of his followers too Imvo heoti scattered to tho 
four corners of the Murth, the puhlic.itioii of the following extract 
from the old I'.mjltJimatt might not have much intt'rest. But still 
upon a reformed constitution, tho tollowing description may not ho 
entirely thiown away. With alight changcH of names which would 
of course suggest tlioiusclves to every leader, tho following would as 
fitly ap['ly to a Meeting of the Jaaticos now .is it dul to one under tho 
presidency of •' Steward-ogg-o.” 

HIAWATFIA IN CALCUTTA ; 

THE STORY OF STEWAItD-OOG-O. 

I. 

pHori.D you nsk me whence this story, 

Of a Chairman Munici[>a], 

Of a rampant raging Chairman, 

With his pliant fiiends and biethrcn — 

(Old enilians, stupid fellows, • 

Heavy swells, bnt stupid fellow?,) 

With his too subservient servants 
(Rising competition-wallabs, 

Well paid Colonels, Majors, Doctors,) 

With his chum, the ship-surveyor, 

* Enree’ ‘ Anlie, Lloyds’ surveyor, 

With his faithful secretary, 

And his posse of inspectors, 

With his beaks, and bums, and builiifs, 

Chowkeydars and parawalhihs, 
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And of another Justice, 

With that ('hnirnian di^ igreein^, 
Aigiiln^, bawling, equaliing. sUonting, 
On the subje'ct of our taxes 

attd aoquoducth and water — 
Washing—bathing—drinking water— 
Pipes and sewers, drains and gutters. 
Horrid odours, stinks and stenehea, 
Engines, sleepers, trucks and tramway 
Mud embankments, holes and chasm 
Tenders, estimates, and budgets, 
Clever, wcll-eoiicocted burigots, 
Snh-eoinunttees, general meeting*!, 
Resoluti ns and ameiulnu nt<, 

Votes and polls and meotin >s, 

Noisy, shouting, brawling meetings- 
I should answer, I should tell vou— 

“ Fi’om this hot and boiling cit}', 

From this burning hole, Calcutta, 
From tlic swamps of far R^aldali 
To the muddy stream, the Ilooghh 
From the office Municipal, 

Known as No. 2, Chowi’Lnghec, 
Where thedustices assemble 
Ilulding long and tierce disen.-*sious 
How to squander public* money, 
Shouting, bawling, in bis order, 

Each one calling * order ! *’ * order ’! 
Gulling all tito rest to * order/ ” 

Tf still further you should ask me 
Where 1 read this ciii'ious story, 

1 should answer yon as follows— 

In the columns of the papers 
Of the daity, weekly pajx^rs, 

Of their leader * Anglieanus,’ 
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Of the ' Indian daHy Nuisance' 

Of the priggibh * Friend of India/ 

In these very dnll newspapers 
When yon read them of a morning, 
You will there see frequent mention 
Of the raging rampant Justice, 

Of the fear-inspiring Chairman— 

Of the Chairman Steward-Ogg-*>.” 

Should you once more ask a (piestjon 
Saying, " Who may be Ogg-o ? 

Tell us o< thib >Steward-(>gg-o”— 

1 should answer your ontiuiry 
Straightway in such words as follow, 

“ Steward is he of our taxes, 

Of our taxes Municipal, 

Steward is he of our money, 

Steward of the public money. 

Not the Steward of a steamer, 

Table d’hote, or public dinnur, 
Flourishing a greasy napkin 
Hopping, skipjhng, hither, thither, 
Ever answering with a ‘ Ye?, Sir ? ’ 
But another kind of Steward— 
Steward of our public money ? 

One who has to give an answer , 
As to money which ho squandera, 
And his family name is Ogg-o. 

Near the land of old JuJtea 
(Ancients used to call it Judah,) 

Lies a country once called Basan, 
Which for bulls was very famous, 

Big and fierce the bulls of Basaii, 
Loud they roared tbo bulls of Basan, 
And the monarch of tliat country 
Was great Og, the King of Basan. 
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And hO fond was he of buUorIcs 
Co\if> and heifer'4, hulk and bullocks 
That they called him Og, the bull} , 
And, hke all piohfio hcio(«, 

0{» was bles*>’d with man} tlnUlrcri 
All of whom, too, were piolifle 
So it came to puhs, and ha]>pens 
That even now there are descendant*. 
Liv)n£f, lincul dcbccndants, 

Of that f>g, the Kinjr tf Hasan , 

And. though all the tube'! of H.i'ian 
O’er the world have sime been P(attend, 
Vet they still where’er tin \ wander 
Keep u]) ill tht.ir ancient londnet»i> 

For all kinds of horned cattle 
Uagnig o\cii, bulls, vud bullocks, 

And they imitate the in.inneis 
Of the ftnciout bulls of Hasan '* 

Jf once mole von .should address me. 
Turning up }our w*und ’iiiig eje-biows, 
8n}iiig thus—“1 know the stioy 
Of the ancient King of Basaii 
But hus name was Og, not Ogg-o 
I ahould aiibwer }Ou in this wiho— 

*• Once a Willminbon w'as WilUanis, 

Once a Bobertbun wni& llt*b( rta, 

Smith's bou has beeonio a Smithbon, 
Many a Jones is now a Johnston, 

So tin Og became an Ogy o.” 

Ye w’ho love an hourk .imusement 
In this dull and dreary city, 

Lovo to see a noisy meeting, 

Love to see a raging Chairmau 
Boaring like a bull of Ba^an, 

Lore to hear some port!) Justice 
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Making of himsef a noodle. 

Love to Lear a loud dUcushion 
'Twixt an independent party 
And a very cringing party— 

(to »ome morning to a meeting 
Of the body Munici|iul. 

Bead tliib story of a meeting 
Of the noodles Municipal, 

Of their Chairman Stewnrd-Ogg-o. 

Ye who lovo to hear the braying 
Of a donkev in a meadow, 

m 

Or a peacock in a garden, 

Or the crows at early morning , 

Love to hoar some wise opinions 
As to drains and stinks and stenches ; 
Love to hear a pompous blaster, 

As to items in a budget, 

Or some mild uiimeauing utt’rance 
On the subject of a cess-pool ; 

Go and listen to the speeches 
Of the simple Chuckerbutty, 

Of the ship surveyor, ’Anlie, 

Lloyd’s surveyor, 'Enree'Anlie, 

Of the learned Doctor Cliovcrs, 

And another Doctor,—Fawcus, 

Of the Competition-wallahs, 

Dickenb, Harrison, Mackenzie, 
Lowthcr, Sonter, and McNaughten, 
Also of Bengallee Baboos, 

Mullicks, Bonnerjees, and Milters, 
Also of the portly Boberts, 

Senior Magistratua Boberts, 

With the lungs and voice stentorian,* 
With the large Dundreary whiskers— 
Qo and listen to the speeches 
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or tlie wise and learned members 
or the body Municipal, 

Of their Chairmati Sleward-Ogg-o. 

Yc, who sometimes in your rambles 
Through Calcutta’s streets and gullies, 
Keep your kerchiefs to ytuir noses, 
Swearing at the uxhaluti> ns 
llising from imperfect drainage, 

Or, who, driving in your gharrie*!, 
Tumble headlong with jour horses 
Into hidden excavations, 

Or, who, driving to Scuhlah 
To the E. B. Railway station, 

Get run over by an engine, 

Almost murdered by an engine. 
Dragging trucks along a tramway-— 
Pause, I pray, and read this story, 
Read this song of Stoward-Ogg-o. 


II. 

TaE Meliino. 

Pondered deeply 8teward-Ogg-o, 
Much perplexed by various matters 
On the morning of the meeting 
Of the body Municipal, 

And ho called a slave beside him 
“Saying, bring me Bobby TniotluH, 
He who is mj Secretary.” 

In a minute Bobby Ti umbull 
Stood before great Steward-Ogg-o, 
Stood before him bowing, scraping— 
“ Have you, oh, my Bobby Trumbull, 
Summoned all the pliant members 
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Of the IkkIv Mutiicipo.1, 

'Eijroe’Auloe, Lloyd’s siinesor, 

Aud tl»€ l<>eclieK Chevcr*», Fhi\<u3, 

And my gallant friond the Colonel, 
Comer of tlie |mhlic money, 

And the member of the Council, 

And the Cowar Sootyahnun, 

Bhooko\ Inhs’p pliant Knjah, 

And my swarthy fiiend Abdoolla, 

And tny P(h)agAii Edd.mianthuN, 

Of amull Causes Prinm<; Judox, 

And iny small policeman Oraham, 

Gt Ilham of the feelde whiaker^, 

And my Sub-Barbatus Davis, 

(Bearded like n p'lrd is Davi"), 

And the poor oVoquious nieichanta — 
Hove you siimmoned ail ray backers 
All of tlioso who back rao bliudlv ?” 

“ Yes, my chief,” said Bubby Timnbull, 
“ All these members have 1 summoned. 
And obtained from them a promise 
That they’ll vete for StewKrd-Ogg-(», 
Whdtscevci be his motion.” 

Now they come, t!>e various members 
Of the body Municipal, 

Taking seats around the table. 
Steward-Ogg-o’fl pliant members 
AH were there to do hi^ bidding, 

And the others too assembled 
Portly Magistratus Roberts 
With the long Dundreary whiskers. 
With the lungs and roice stentorian, 
Terror of the tnild attorney, 

Terror of the evil-doer, 

Veiy dear to all Calcutta 
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I** tin' Mngistrfttns Roberts • 

Jle tilt* best of all onr speakers, 
lie tlie sweetest of our siiigiTH, 
lie who sings of love and longing, 

Smgs beauty, love, and longing. 

For Ilia lunga and tuiee we love him, 

And the magic of his singing ; 

Anil lii-s leartied friend OlrmeuR, 

Honorary Magistratus 

(Jle too has Dunilrearv whihkers) 

Then the clever (Jhemi't, —l)iuggist, 

IJe who makes up pills and powders, 

Sells you aniihiliriua powdejs, 

Kells you c^aeneo of ehircLta, 

Sells you mild aperient iniKturos, 

Kells you atrong aatriugeut nurtures, 
Natives call him MuKkuin-tonstus , 

Then the Editor and owner 
Of the “ Indian Daily Nuisance'' 

('Smartest paper in Calcutta 
With the largest oirculation.) 

Then again another inemher 
Of the glorious press of India, 

Editor, and owner also, 

Of Mackenzie, Lyall’s organ, 

Reople often call him IVtor ; 

Yet once more another member 
Of the glorious Press of India 
Soldier once, hut no* ^conductor, 

Of Calcutta’s “ Anglicanus”— 

Then a Dow' Bazaar Physician 

With the Dutchman’s name,—Von Lintzky 

(Only can a sneezing Scotchman 

Or a Tartar Cossack fay it,) 

Bow Bazaar reveals his dwelling — 
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Thou old King, tlto quondam Jailer, 

Then the simple Chuekerhuttj, 
Soldier-Doctor, Chuckerbotty, 

Then Cavaweus the Avmouiiui 
Then a dozen Aryan bretliron 
Sat, and then, Bengallco Uuboo'^—^ 

Baboo*? one**, but now Ksijuircs — 

Mittcis brhoses, Dutts, and Mullicks 
Boucr-«)calH, Chuttcer-J eulu 
Headed by Uieir white-robed h'ndej, 

By the Unjah Kalli Ki's’uu 
Nt)W they’re settled round the lahh*, 

And the Clmirmun Ogg-o rihC'., 

And Im pl.wed uitoii the t able 
Estimate, ro])ort, and budifei, 

And the spoke and thus ad<leossed them - 
Here is my report, my brethren, 

Lose no tunc, I pray, but pa'*s It. * 
l"p then lO'O file ]*firtly Kohoit-*, 

With his \oiec and lungs slentoiiau, 

With lus Oily tongue and maimer, 

And in most emphatie maiuuM', 

Cued, “ iMy brethren, do not pnsh ir 
If the ‘ sop’ye ha\e not taken. 

If je fear mereased taxation— 

See how all ?»ur nionc) 's wa«ited, . 

Heo how pnbHe money’s squuide cl . 

Ijlone and smash’d are all oui s’luee gdes 
Ilrokeii is our pumping engine— 

Where the sewerage from Gowkliana ? 

Why should Burn A Co so often 
Do the work of our assistants ? 

What about our now stream-roller ’ 

Thus great Koberts laid about him, 

KigUt and left he laid about him ; 
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Then the Chairman Stoward<Ogg*o 
Koso and spoke of the Vice-Chairman 
Much belauded his Vice-Chairman ; 
Th<m a fat “ Dengalleo Baboo” 
Mumbled some unmeaning utt’race 
That a chimney shaft was crooked. 
Then again rose 6towai*il-Ogg-o. 

Very cross and speaking loudly, 

<'Tliat report, although I drew it, 

That report, although 1 signed it, 
is not true about the chimney, 

Btill I ask you now to pass it, 

And I move it bo adopted, 

And, what's more, I lay this budget 
On the table now before yon, 

And i call on you to pass it.” 

Then in fury up rose Roberts, 

With his Toice and lungs stentorian, 
And ho maulded the budget sadly. 
Pulled the budget all to pieces : 

Talked about the great expenses. 

Of the sewers and tbe drainage, 

Raved about the costly privies 
Raved about the many thousands 
Spent on black policomen^s lanterns, 
Raved about the black policemen 
Squatting on the ground and smoking, 
Called them ** animated ovens,” 

Raved about the -white policemen, 
Called them “ lazy, bungling bobbies,” 
Talked about the feed of bullocks, 

Of the municipal bullocks, 
(Steward-Ogg-o here got angry,) 
Talked about the city sweepings^ 

Talked about tbe filthy drainage, 
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Talked about tbe uight-soil takes 
All througbout the town at midnight, 
Much abused the water>drainage, 

Much abused the present system, 

Much abused the waste of money— 
Thou sat down all blown and breathless, 
By hib pri(>kly heat much worried, 
Mopping with his scented kerchief, 
Mopping up the perspiration 
Which bedewed his radiant features, 
And all the while that he was speaking, 
Steward-Ogg-o making clamour, 
Shouting out, “ that is not true, Sir.” 

« Yes, it is and “ No, it ibVt”— 
Keeping up an awful clamour, 

Boaring like a bull of Basau. 

Out then spake mild Chuckerbuity, 
Spake the Doctor Chnekerbutty, 

With some faint and feeble nttcranoe 
As to six ]>er cent, debentures, 

A 2iropoB, of course, to nothing. 

Up then ru&e the Doctor Chorers, 

Clever, smooth-tongued, oily Chevers. 
What he said was much applauded 
For he is a pleasant speaker 
And a well-known man of talent, 

But a most tremendous noodle 
At a meeting Municipal— 

Strange that men become such noodles 
At a meeting Municipal! 

Yes, his speech was much applauded, 
But-——’twas nothing to the purpose. 

Then again rose Steward-Ogg-o, 

Cross and angry, fretting, faming, 

'Mid the titters and the Ungbter, 
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'Alid luiul cries of “Order ! Order V* 
From the noisy opposition. 

From his own obsequious party, 

With his nose all red and swollen, 

From the bite of a mn<i<{uito. 

And tho scratching which bud followed. 
Then he answered all the spcakei s, 

”!'itched into the speech of lloberts, 
And, w-ith proper fellow-feeling, 
liike a noble bull of Ba^nu, 

Sjiokc ill pity for the bullocks, 

For the Municipal bullockfe, 

Wept to think how small their ration', 
Wept to think their tails were broken, 
By the twisting of thcii drivor'i, 

By ibcir cruel drivcru' twisting 
Then, with rage, on Roberts frowning 
Bui his eyes for ]uty weeping, 

And his nasal organ sowllon. 

Itclinig from nuisqiiilo icuoni, 

Haiti again, “ hero is my budget, 
Municipal brethren,—pass it!” 

Once more rose the portly Robeils, 
And the rage of Steward-Ogg-o 
Burst into a roar of possion 
At llio iinputlonce of Boberts, 

And he shouted loudly “ Order!” 

*• Sir, I call you now to Oilier !'* 

And his plaint friends cried “ Order !” 
But bold Eobci'ts went on speaking. 
Though, so loud the din and hubbub, 
No one hoard what he was saying. 
Fiercely he gesticulated, 

No one understood his meaning. 

Then poor, simple Chuckerbutty 
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Once more tried some vnpid ntterftncc 
All abont Uic stciicli fiom pn\ies; 

But the Chairman’s roar of—“ Order!” 
Seeming like a clap of thunder, 

Silenced vapid Chuckerbutty. 

Still hold Roberts went on speaking, 

Still went on gesticulating, 

But no person understood him. 

Then amid the dm rose Wilson, 

Of the Indian Daily Nunsance,” 

Sharp, but mexpt*! ieneed WiKon- 
Telliiig how he '^aw some native^. 

On the road-w'iiy slowly pounding. 

While, like jugs, thej' wt*nt on gruidiug, 
And their ways he imitated, 

Making terrible grimaech — 

But again the roar of Ogg-o 

Filled the room and shook the building, 

Shut up inexpeiieneed Wilson, 

Put an end to his gninaees 
To his imitation grunting 
Still hold Huberts went on hpesikiiig 
Still biwled Stuart-Ogg-o “ Older 
Shouting “ Sit you down, Sir, will you r*’ 
“ No, I will not,” aiiiswcred Roberts, 

“ Not, at all events, for yon, Sir,” 

I’m in ordt r you aro not, Sir I” 
niui they squabbled, thus they shouted, 
While some Aryan bretlu-rn ventured 
To address the angry Chairman, 

But the angiy Chairman, tinding 
That the Aryans were agarntt him, 
Shouted londcr still than evei. 

Roaring like a bull of Basan. 

Then the poor Bongallee Baboon 
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Qn.ikcd with fpar, the perspiration 
'I'lU'kled (loiirn tlu ir sable faces, 

]\u‘e8 that but now were sable, 

Hooii from fear grew white as marble. 
Htill bold Koberts went on speaking, 

No one heard w'hat he u as saying, 
Fiercely he gesticulated, 

No one understood his moaning. 

Till at last all hoaiso fioin speaking. 
Faint and weary from v oxation 
With much prickly heat too wooiied— 
llobertb yielded up the battle, 

Oa\o in, and a poll demanded. 

Then the poll was hlowly taken— 

And on Huberts* side, the Aryans, 

All the fat Bengallce Baboos, 

With a wholesome fear ot Hoborts, 

Of the Senior lilagistratus, 

To act for him—with some others 
With his leainod friend t)Ic«'cu«, 

With eld King the the (piondam Jailer, 
With the Bow Bazaar rinsieinii, 

And mild inoxperinced Wilson, ~ 

And Oavawkub the Aimenuu, 

And tho Editor and owner 
Of Mackenzie LyalPs organ. 

And the Editorial ruler 
Of Calcutta’s “ Anglicanus” 

And the Druggist Mukkun-toostus ; 

But on Ogg-o's side tbore voted 
All the poor obsequious merchants, 
With the Merabera of the Council, 

And the Doctors, Chovera, Fawcus, 
And tho Comiiotition-wallahs— 

And his chum the ship surveyor, 
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'Euree ’Atxlie Llojds’ SuiTeyor, 

And the wbiskei'ed Major Graliaui, 
And his Sub ibo bearded Davis, 

And tbe swells, the old Civilians, 
Heavy swelia but stupid follows — 

And the Moulavie Abdoolla 
And the swarthy plaint Rajah 
And the coiner of our money 
And tho P(h)agan Radamaiilhus— 
So, tlie poll was very eqtial, 

Till the casting vote of Ogg-o, 

Like tlic sword of Gallic Breunus, 
Sunk the scali', and Ogg-o’s budget 
"Was, in spite of Roberts, carried. 

Ye, who ticek an hour’s nniuseiucnt, 
And who find no real ploasiire. 
Listening to tho woes of Leah, 

Or the Colleen Bawn’s sad story, 

Or tlio farce of black-eyed Susan, 

Or burlesque of Cinderella, 

In Mister Lewis’s Lyceum ; 

Or in bearing Opera Music 
In the thrilling notes of Villa, 

When ho does second Trovaiore,— 

In the songs of Dario Maggi 
As the dying Traviata, 

Or Mazucco’s touching warble 
When she plays Swiss Page to Linda: 
Or in seeing gauze-clad dancers 
Bounding in the divertissement, 
Pirouetting in the ballet ; 

Ye who seek an hour’a amusement, 

In this dull palatial city, 

In this dull and dreary city— 

Go and spend an hour with Ogg-o 
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With hn ‘‘ tasif-rag and lii*» bobtail*’ 
With his iioo«l]c» Municipal 
When thoy have anatlier lupeting,— 
SjicMul an hour with Stevard Ogg-o 
With hi!» noodlw Municijial. 


Tlir, AOMINISTUATION REPORT OF IXOOUK. 

Fun Fnsi I 128.5, \ n. l-STo-T'^ 

Wh have hud the Admiuiistr.\()on llcpoil of Tiuloi** (or I87r» 70 
Ijing for Jsonio time on onr t.dde. We could not notice the* jmbhea- 
tiou earlier, for which, we think, an .ipnlojry h due to li Kai'hon.vtU 
How, Ksq., the able hl.ilcsnian, who h.i'i •'Uceeeded Sii T. Mad hah How 
as the J’riiuc Alilll^l^•r of Indoic. We h.iil with a sinccie ple.isut(* 
the practice, tli.ifc is fast gaming gi uiiid, of N iti\c (States publishing 
for the iiiforunilioii of the public tlic aim,ils of their administrations; 
for the Ilepoit uiidor notice is the first of its kind, and has been follow 
cd by snnihir ones issued by some other shuis. In these dius of 
publicity, when the most innocent .icU of men in power arc giavcly 
noticed by the \arious organs of public opinion, and arc read, it must 
be presumed, with avidits', it would be a repio.ich to a to 

bit bullouly, withholding all information of its proceedings, or, at host, 
perniittiiig private and irresponsible wTiters after a few ddy.s tour to 
**otail the results of their crmle expciiciiee touching the most com- 
plicMted departuieuts of btate—rcsiiUs that can hardly be cheeked by 
anything more reliable. Nor are the Native Governments so circum- 
htaiiced^ that none feel a curiosity to know what thoy do and tiiink. 
Evistiiig side by bide with a civilized Empire with wh ch their con¬ 
nections are intimate, and too often traduced by interested writers, 
e^ cry educated Indian feels a degree of interest in their growth and 
prosperity which may well be conceived. Nor, if that interest were 



nol vanMikf Wildl it 3mt we^^t^ 

of m Eoi|^1ilk«t Km tike |^Mil reluetoM til 
Mj^rstioQs, it Is but ontarsl llket the edositid Intilui would look to 
tksso felios of inds{^iakdMt Nttlte Kingdoms for ft omoei^. Eor tkom 
And vttfioos otker ressoits^ we mjt a keen interest Is felt by moft^ 
in the welfftre of Native Stftfkftr wkibk inter«it» JiOfvever, U rerely iw 
cognised by the rulers themselves of those stites as worlfiytotM 
satisfied. We say again, that we hail with Joy the first appeainuiedid 
an admlniitration Report oi a Native State like that of 'Indore. ' ^ 

We canint sulfioiently thank Raghonath Raw, Esq, the pt«ieaii 
Dewan, for the spirit of enlightenment he has shewn in the * modter di 
thia publication Indeed, it is possible he has had to eaeetmter 
* obstroctiveness of conservatism, for with our knowledge of 
Courts, we think, we may aafely say, that reforms, the moat tnnoo^ 
aiw opposed, if only on the ground of novelty. Abnsss become yaiMsti!' 
filed by preswiption, more or less everywhere, but nowhere more tMn 
in Native States. The true character of a reform, therefore, intea 
duoed in a Native State, inorder to be correclly appieciated, reqiaifA 
these cironmstanees to be borne in mind. 

In the year under review, FusH 128l>, the whole demand of itfiih 
Revenue was represented by Bs. 53,72,000, of whioli a lit^e over 44 
lakhs WBS collected during the year. The arrears, therefoie, 
to about Bight lakhs and a half, of whhfii about a lakh was 
by the Durbar, the season not having been veiy favorable Her 
tuift] purposes. About four lakhs of thb total arrears of 11^ 
been realised iq the sueoeeding year We do not not 
the rules adopted by the Durbar for the realisation of 
raveAne, and we confms to a disappointment tliat that the 
before ns has omitted all referencMi to them, especially, i^en 
bl the first of its kioA Nor Is this snlject so uiumpoiianfc 
Ibrenoeto it might be omitted. With the son-set law of 
^In 'the Penftftnently settled diatricts, and the harsh 
bhlkNhg in oth^ partk we feet a enriosity to know 
^ A IfaUee Btatft Pom^ly^ whea, the oirenlart of 
' IhblifdMi in ft eompftot T^uint^ ino<di' ^ 
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US other subjects, will be forthcoming. We are told that the publi- 

Ofttion of such a code is in contemplation. 

Of tbo total Revenue of the state collected during the year, as above» 

nearly three-fourths represent the actual receipt'^ from Land. The 
system of Laud Revenue has been described briefly in the Report: 
** the assessment is fieMwar. All cultivable and grass lands known as 
Beed are only assessed. By this means the gross revenue of a village 
“is ascertained. The Juvma is leased out for 87^ per cent thereof to 
“any person who may underbake the colleetiuns, the router is allowcl, 
“ besides, to enjoy the benefit arising difriug the term of the lease Ci’om 
“ extra cultivation of lands recovered from immemorial \rastc and' from 
“ the cultivation of wet produce on Dry lands. These advantages have 
“induced many a wealthy and adventurous pei-son to rent the Jiimniaa, 
“ and the greater portion of the land of the State is under this system. 
“ No ryot is compelled to hold land which he docs not choose to till, nor 
'Ms he ousted from his holdings as long as he pays the fixed assess- 
“ ment and keeps to the, terms of the Piittah given to him.*’ We 
wish the system had been described more elaborately. We profess 
to have a curiosity to know how many sorts of laud are there in the 
Btate, what are the rates assessed ujx>a each, and what is the averago 
period of leases granted to the cultivator. The solution of these 
problems is attended with considerable difficulty in British India, as 
might be seen from the necessity that frequently arises for new legis¬ 
lation. We would like to know how these problems hare been solved 
in any of the Native States, or at least witherward is tbo tendency 
there of legislation on tbo subject. 

Next to the Revenue, we would notice the Charges of this State. 
The total of charges for the year under review has been Forty lakhs 
and a half, against nearly Forty-five lakhs for the year previous. 
There has thus been a saving, this year, of four lakhs and a half, 
not an inconsiderable sum compared to the Revenue. Wo are assured 
that this reditction in expenditure has no way impaired the efficiency 
of the administration. It is a great satisfaction to see, therefore, 
that the Native States hare learnt to regnlate their affairs with 
proper economy. 
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Witih a steadily increasing cotton industry, the rerenne promises 
every year to increase, and if economy in expenditure is not lost sight 
of, within a very few yejcrs the Durbar of Indoro will have in their 
hands a large surplus available for any exigency. 

It is no small satisfaction to find that the Durbar of Indore has 

been steadily endeavoring to keep pace with the progress and roiine- 

inent of the times, and has even attained a fair degree of success. 

The Education Department, in particular, small os it is, seems to be 

quite in a healthy condition. This department consists of 77 instl- 

^‘tutions, with 99 teachers, attended by a total of 3,2S5 scholars an4 

''maintained at an annual cost of 22,935-7-9 for instruction ezclustre 

" of the cost of Inspection and Direction. Those institutions are distri- 

" bated as follows:—there is one High School and one Law School, 

" both at the capital; and there are two Anglo-Vernacular Sohools in 

“ the Mofussil. There are eight Sanskrit Schools and as many Persian 

" Schools. The Marathi Schools number seven, and the Hindi, forming 

" by far the majority, number 35. Thero are 13 Mixed Schools besides, 

0 

" riz. schools ieachiug partly Marathi and partly Hindi. .And lastly, 
" there arc two Female Schools at the capital. This department, iuclu- 
^'slve of the Siinskrit College recently established, Cost the State 
** Rs 33,000. A scheme lor extending education still further is under 
" coiisideratiou.” 

Of all the benefits that a Government can confer upon its subjects, that 
of Education is perhaps the most solid and lasting; and wo are sincerely 
glad that the Durbar of Indoro is not unmindful of the matter. 

The following is an account of the Judicial Departmentof the 
state. It will, no doubt, bo read by many with interest: "The 
" Civil Courts iu this state, bekidus the Durbar, have been divided 
" into £ix grades; and their total number is 61 Of those there i$,l 
" court of 1st grade, d of 2ud grades ^ of 3rd grade, 22 of 4th grade, 29 
"of 5th grade and 3 of 6th grade. 1st grade. The court of let grade 
" is the Sudder court. This court does not exercise Original Juriadiotian 
"except in cases whicli may be transferred by order of the Dnrbar to its 
" file. Its powers arc to hear appeals from the decisions of the courts of 
** 2nd grade in original suits and special appeals from their decisions in< 
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** appeals. Thib court further exeroises general supervision over the 
** working of nil the courts of various grades, and has also to dispose of 
“ references which may be made by the lower courts upon all questions 
**of difficulty or doubt, which may arise in the course of their business. 

This Court has, besides, to assist the Durbar in the organization of 
** the Lower Courts and in framing rules of law and procedure for their 
** guidance. The ministerial and miscellaneous business of the Court, 
“ including correspondence, the disjiosal of references from the lower 
“ Courts, IS all managed by the Dewan although he has frequently bad 
the benefit of tho advice and assistance of his colleagues, 

“ 2nd Grade.—The four Courts of 2nd Grade ore the Ziliah Courts of 
“ Indore, Kemid, Rampura. and Nimawar. Of this the Ziliah Court 
of Indore has' the largest business. ^ 

“The Ziliah Courts arc authoiised to hear original suits in which the 
“ amount of the claim exceeds Rs. 2,000 ; and appeals from the decisions 
“ of Courts of 3rd, 4th, and 5th Grade. 

“ The Indore Ziliah Conrt inclndos under its jurisdiction, the City of 
“ Indore,the Ziliah of Indore,and the PerganasofPctlawad and Alampore, 
“ Before the appointment of a separate Ziliah Judge for Nimawar, that 
“Ziliah also was included in Indore. The extensive trade and money. 
“ dealings in the City of Indore gave rise to good deal of litigation 
“ vrhich has kept 2 Courts of third Grade and the Ziliah Court fully 
“ occupied. 

“ The Courts of 3rd Grado include the 2 Adawlats in the City of 
“ Indore, and the Snhha Courts of Indoi'c, Nem4d, and Rampura. The 
“ Adawlats ai*e Courts of co-ordinate Jurisdiction empowered to receive 
“ and dispo^ of all original suits arising in tho City of ludore in which 
“ the amount in dispute does not exceed Rs. 2,000. They have no appe. 

late powers, and do Civil work only. They decide on an average more 
“ than 1,000 suits every year which must be considord very satisffictory. 
♦‘The three other Courts of 3rd Grade, viz, those of the Subhas of 
Indore, Nemid, and Rimpura, are empowered to hear original suits 
arising in their respective ZiJlahs in which the amonntin dispute exceed 
“ Rs. 1,000 and is less than R. 2,000. They are also authorised hear 
“ api>eal8 from the decisioas of the Coui*ts of 6tb Grade; but no appeal 
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‘ ** was decided by any of them with iutbe last 3 years, as the number of 
** Courts of 6th Grade is very small. 

*'The Subhas are the principal revenue officers in their respective 
** ziilahs; and the revenue work being to them of primary imjwrtancc^ 

** they have hardly time enough to attend to the oivil work falling to 
their share which, happily, is not very great. 

“ The courts of 4th Grade are authorised to hear original suits^ from 
“ Rs. 200 to Rs. 1000 j of the 5th, Rs. 20 to 200 ; and of the Glh, from 
“ Rupee I to Rs. 20 in value.” 

So we have heiv a complete Rybicm of com Is working in dn© 
subordination to and harmony with each other. We read much of 
the defective admiuititration of justice in Native Slates, but if the 
judicial organisatiou of Indore is not uni(|nc, justice cannot fail to 
be duly administered in many Native States. 

Hero is an account also of the several grades of Criminal Courts. 
" Like the civil there are six kinds of courts invested with Criminal 
« Powers. The highest is the Siidder Court; next to it are ilio Zillali 
Courts which have the powers of Courts of Sessions; and below them 
“are the Magisterial Courts. The Magistrates oie divided into 4 classes* 
“The Magistrates of the let cla«s arc authorized to awaid imprisonment 
“ not exceeding 1 year and fine not exceeding Rs. 500 and whipping up 
“to 15 lashes. They aho receive appeals from sentences passed by 
“ Magistrates of the 3rd class. Magistrates of the 2ud class have power 
“ to aw'ard imprisonment not exceeding 3 months, fine not exceeding 
“ Bs 100 and whipping up to 10 lashes ; and to hear appeals from 
“sentences passed by Magistrates of the 4lli class. Magistrates of 
the 3rd class have power to award imprisonment not ‘exceeding 1 
“ month j fine not exceeding Rs. 25 and whipping up to 6 lashes^ 
“Magistrates of the ith class lave power to award fine up to 
** Rs. 10 only. 

“ The punishment of whipping cannot be brought into force without 
“ the sanction of the Zillah Judges. But as the city Magistrate <of 
“ Indore had a large number of petty cases of theft, &c, to deal with, his 
“ power was extended to 30 lashes, and the necessity of the sanctitm of 
* the* Zillah^ Court was done away with in his ease. More recently, l&e 
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Ameen of Ikrwai has also been empowered to execute sentences of 
*'*wbi|>pin^ witliout reference to the Zillah coart of Nemad. The trallic 
**at Barvr.ii has greatly increased since the opening of the Ilolkar State 
Itailway ; and there is a Urge fluctuating population for whdin speedy 
‘^justice is necessary. 

“ The Subhas of Indore, Nomad and Bampnva, the city Magistrate of 
Indore, and tlie Atneens of Nemawar and Alampore, exercise the 
“ powers of Magistrates of the Ist class. 

“ The powers of 2Dd and 3rd class Magistrates are generally given to 
*• Ameens or Vahiwatdars aecordiag to the nature of their qualification.s 
** and the importance of the criminal work arising In their respective 
" Perganas. In tlie Indore Zillah there arc 10 Magistrates of the 2nd 
class; BofiheSrd elas.^; and 18 of the 4th class. In the Nomad 
**Zillah there are 2 Magistratc.s of the 2ud class; 10 of the 3rd "class 
andT of the 4th class In the Ramjmra Zillah there arc 7 Magistrate^ 
“ of the 2nd class ; 9 of the 3rd clas$; and ] 5 of the 4th class. In iho 
** Nemawar Zillah there is one Maglstrato of the 2ud class, 1 of iho 3rcl 
class and 8 of the 4th chus. 

The powers of the Siiddcr Court in criminal matters are tho.'»c of 
appeal, reference and revision. Appeals from soutonccs passed by the 
** Zillah courts arc made to this court. NVIicrc the sentence is one Of 
“ liangiug, or imprisomniMit exceeding 5 years, the Zillah court has to 
refer it to this court for condrination. This court passes orders upon 
**its own authority so long as the sentence does not exceed 10 years* 
iraprisoumoiit; i>ut beyond that period and in cases of hanging this 
“ court has to apply for the orders of the Durbar to carry the sentence 
** into execution. In all cases of hanging the final sanction rests with 
*' the Maharajah. 

** The Sudder Court has also the power of c.\Uing for the records of 
the lower courts upon the examination of the monthly returns 8ub- 
'‘inittod by them or upon references received from the Zillah courts. 

** Each of the Zillti Courts is also a Court of Sessions. All cases ex. 
** ceeding the jurisdiction of the Magistrates are committed to these 
Courts, and disposed of by them subject to the limitations stated 
** above. These Courts also hear appeals from sentences pass^ by 
* Magistrates of the 1st and 2nd classes. 
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** With tbo exception of the City Magistrate who exercises Criminfti 
** powers only, the other Magistrates have both civil and reveune powers* 
** The criminal cases arising in tiic City of liidoro are too numerous 
for one Magistrate to go through without n great strain his 
energies. A third class Magistrate has been appointed to assist him ; 
“hut no returns were received from him for the last year. It will be 
“ better for the more speedy and satisfactory disposal of the orimian| 
“ bud ness, if one more MagUtrato is appointed for the city. 

*• The Pergaua of Alampore is iu the heart of Maharajah Siiidia’s 
“ territories, at a distance of nearly 300 miles from Indore. No returng 
“wero received from this Magi«*tiMto and it can not therefore be stated 
“ with confidence what the btato of crime tliero is, though it may por- 
“ haps bo very low. 

“ As every Pergana has au Ameen, Vuhiwatdar and Thanedar, the 
impiiry iti every Criminal case was generally commenced by the Thane- 
“ dar, or, if ho be near, by the Vahiwatdar ; and if the nature of the 
“ crime and of the amonnt of punishment exceeded his jurisdiction, the 
“ case was committed by him to the Magistrate next above and so on. 

Tills practice caused considerable delay iu the disposal of criminal 
“ cases and the Durbar has now boon pleased to order, upon the reoom- 
“ mondntion of the Sudder Court, that the preliminary inquiry in every 
“ case committable to the Cuui't of Sessions should be conducted from 
“ the beginning by the Magistrate of the 2nd Class ; and the case should 
be committed by him directly to the Court of Sessions.” 

If the other N^ive States of India have Judicial Establishments 
similar to that of Indore the talk, in many cases antorosted, of justice 
not being cared for in these statos will soon bo at an end. We bdieve 
that the Judicial organisation of Indore is not altogether nnique t 
though we will not go the length of asserting that all thene stuftea 
equally cart for the Aclm inistration of Jiistice. 

As regards Legislation, we are told that “ rules for the adminia- 
** tratiou of civil and criminal justice have been under prepanrtkm. 
“ These have been founded upon the forensic and ethical codes of many' 
** civilized nations. Thej will be soon passed in the Durbar and submit- 
cd for the final sanction of His Highness. Certain legulatioDS for the 
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^'improvement of Village (iovemment were generally sanctioned by His 
"highness, the details whereof are under the coueideratioo of the Durbar, 
" and will at an curly date be placed before His Highness. The systom 
of trying imjiortant Civil and Criminal cases by Jury was sanctioned 
“ and will come in force.” 

•c 

That the Durbar, so far as Legisl ition is concerned, has spent a very 
active year will appear from the fact that no less that fourteen Re¬ 
gulations, bearing upon difTerent subjects, have been drafted though 
not as yet passed. These are 

]. For the disposal of Treasure Trove. 

2. For giving on contract works in the Maramat Department. 

8. For the conservanev of State l^orests, 

4. For the eHtablishment of a Foundling Asyluni. 

5. For the bolter management of the Municipal .ty. 

C. For the j>rc*paration of Treasury accounts. 

7. For granting leave to the officers of the Slate. 

8. For the sale of Stamps. 

9. For the possession of arms. - 

lO. For tlie improvement of Sayot duties. 

31. For tlie grant of pensions to public servants. 

12. For the iinproveuumt of Rural Police. 

13. b’er Do. of the Constabulary do. 

U. F or the formation of a Registration Department, 

Wo will closo our notice of this Report by a few figures bearing 
upon the working of the Cotton Mill that has been established by the 
State. The European Superiutondoiit of the Colton Mill states that 
“ the year commenced with a heavy stock of clotli on hand, amounting 
‘‘"altogether, inclmling pairs of Dhoties, to 2 ^895^^ioeos. During the 
year wo have produced 50,739 pieces nud 13,2 HI' pairs of Dhootics, 
in all 70,0351, thus giving us a total of 95,929. The weight of the 
year’s production of cloth was 3,94,4881bs. and the sales during the 
“.year have been of 60,333 pieces and 15,142, pairs of Dhooties or a 
“total of 81,474, and tlie weight of clotJi sold was 4,75,148 lbs. 

“ From this, you will see, I have, during the year, sold 11,440| pieces 
“ weighing 80,660 lbs. more than htis been produced—and that the 
“stock remaining on hand at the end of the year was 14,455 pieces. 
“ This stock happens to be principally of a quality, for which there is 
“ now a very limited demand, and will take some time to clear Out. It 
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ho^rerer,'going gradually. If it bad boon of the same quality *aa 
** we are now making and of the proper brcadtlia, I shonld have cleared 
“it away montlip ago. The demand for our present make of cloth is 
very much greater than wc can possibly supply, aa you will see when 
“ 1 tell you that I have sold about 40,000 pieces in advance, and could 
“ without difficulty double that quantity, if it were wise to do so, but I 
‘ * do not think it Is at present. 

Besides the abore cloth, we have produced, SijDlwlbs of yarn for 
*Hhc Market, principally No. 20*—with a su.all quantlly only of 10*— 

“ and 30*—and this I have all sold. This shows the total weight of 
“ cloth and yarn prodneod during the year, 4,2(>,8o3 Ibsi. and this 1 think 
“ may be considered a very fair result, if wc bear in mind that the Mill* ' 
has only been at work four years, and that, during that time, the whole 
of the woik-peoplc liaAc had tv) be tangbt, not one of whom knew the 
“ slightest of any thing about the work when it commenced. 

“ We have made a vciy good start for the next year a.nd if w’O c.ui 
“ only keep up our present rate of production, the next year will bo far 
awa} in advance of the last. 

“ The demand for our cloth is steadily, and, 1 may hay, rapidly in- 
“ erea-.ing year by year. The moie it gets know'n, the more popular it 
‘‘become.'*. I have no hesitation in snjing, it is, without exception, the 
best and most durable cloth, made in India. This is proved by iho 
“ fact th.st, wherever it has gone, it has entirely anperseded Bombay 
“ made cloth, and people, who have worn our cloth and tested its dura- 
“ blity, will purchase no other. They are willing b) jniy a higher price 
“ even, bocansc they have iiroved for Ihom.selvcs that they get better 
value for their money. Our doth is real, genuine, and honest, aihi 
** our honesty appears to he appreciated. 

** The circle of consumption is widely and rapiilly e.vtending. The 
“ cloth has been and is being sent rather extcusively to Scepree, Qoona 
*'Clw(dior, Agra, and Delhi, and wherever it goes it is preferred *10 any 
** other make, and the people who use it everywhere ure like so many 
«' Oliver Twists, “ asking for more !” 

** Being eareful to keep up the present quality of clotli and yam, I 
“ am quite kure we eonld easily ooromand all the Central India trade, 
“ and extend even lo the North West Provinces. It would yield a 
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** honijlsoinc'rcturmipon the outlay, and, besides this, might be made 
** the lueaiis of drawing other trade to Indore, by which the City' and 
** State would be greatly benefited. 

TItfe remarks mado about the cloth will equally apply to the yarn, 
if we had only spindles upon which to make it.” 

There is libpe yi,t for India, if hor piincca and capitalists all seek 
.to,dorclop her resources. In spite of all that poiveise British Indian 
legislation can do, M.inchcsicr shall, in the long run, havo to go to 
the wall, so far as her trade in piece goods with India is concciHod. 
That our hopes are not too sanguine, or if sangnino, that they are shared 
by many Englishmen too, will appear from tho following remaiks of the 
London Examiner in a vciy recent Article. “ Bombay—once the “ little 
i^shing Tillage,” now the third city in the Bnti&h Empire, and tho 
home of an architecture liUcly to develop into a nohlc kind of Anglo¬ 
-Indian Gothic—is alieady the Manchester of the East. Ah yet in its 
l&ftincy, tho cotton manufacture of tho Westein JVesidency employs 
l»lf a hundred nulls, owned by native cotton lords, and woikcd hy 
thousands of native luiads. Even IVLaharaJah llolkar, now aOoun- 
nillor of tho Enpress,*’ lately turned cotton-spinner; and sharp Imsi- 
ncBs-man as lio is, lie sometimes audits the accounts. An admirable ex- 
anqde to his bi other eliiefs ! ” AVo have no hesitation in saying that if 
, mere of our Indian IMillionnres instead of invo&ting their stock in Go* 
wemment securities at 4 percents weio to engage out and out in cotton* 
bpinitig and Indigo manufaetuiing and derelopiug the numberless other 
tCH^Gurces of tho countiy, India will soon have assumed a quite difiercnt 
mpcct. But this is not tho place to discourse upon such a subject. 

We take leave of tho Report wo aie consideiing, once more thdbking 
3^.^Raghttoath Mi., the prosent able Dewan of Indore. Hb predeoessor^ 
B!r T. Hadhab Bow, has, by unremitting industry for a long course of 
years, earned a reputation for StatChmansbip, but we henesUy bdiere, 
ipbighunath Bow Mr. is hardly an inferior statesman though his name 
not as fiuniUar to all ears as his predecessor’s. Indeed, it has afforded 
.nS a sincere pleasure to be able, henceforth, to name another Indian tp ^ 
^e ''same breath with, Sir Hadhab Bow, or Sashia Shostn, or Sb 
|toar ffung, men who, by the verdict of all India, are statesmen afhoC 
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Judged arc Impar^al and bonetit, all who am ealled ja^g0t 'tfli 
couniricfi must be impartial and honest alsobeoaQ8e||^he law ia 
Petered justly tu Englaml, the administration of the law muit he 
rin other countries-because no man will listen to the protestations 
^^noeenoe by a convict in Kngland, therefore, no one ougltt to listen 
loh protestations in other countrieii. It lias been in vain that the 
»t oonrincing proofs have been produced of the injustice of formgn 
^'ti^oeB, of the dishonesty of foreign judges, of the unfairness of 
trials.. Engltshineu would not entertain the question; and 
inhbeent victims of the most infamous systems of administration 
died a lingering*death, their memory insulted if not forgotten ; not 
)m the object of coarse Jests and unmanly allusions, in a country 
9h glories in the intelligence of its press, its public men, and of the 

I 

Christianity of all its classes. 

e havo flattered the Englishman some will say, but we think, we 
' given a true picture of that individual in one at least of his 
S. Speaking of India, in particular, persons will n6t be wanting, 
»el sure, who will roundly rebuke ns fur our applauding the English- 
B sense of justice which is frequently exemplified oat in this land 
a vengeance on those who have the temerity to invoke it. But 
m.not sure that our countrymen do not wrong the true English 
rketmr by judging of it frbm what they see in this land. Distance 
homo always operates towards withdrawing those healthful influ- 
liihat servo to control and regulate extravagance of conduot. 
i;'QOt surprising, thorefore, that the Englishman of India should 
tljh differ frcrni the Englishman of England, in sympathies andsenti- 
‘©l^inions and prejudices, notwithstanding. all that is BiUd 
contrary. The natural incredulity of the Englishman as 
the dishonesty of foreign tribunate is supplanted, in India, 
jF^‘‘‘^oio«8 credulity as regards the same, Whether this marked 
of disposition comes from prejudice or from an actual 
of obstrusive facts, or is unreal and assamed for'' ai 
if it is impbssible to discuss without provoking bitter 
Sufficient to say, for our present purpose tdiSit AnglorZadiliM/ 
^a;rt|le, olSbial'Or non-official, seem to be too much inclined to fllt^to 



Hi tales misml# and tjnmj tliat eonfe fNm 
ruled Hy Native Indian Prinees. Hannfiie^red m iMami 
oooaeioiui these tales are known to be, by interested persons, not 
qttenUy also, as is believed, by the paid spies of honorable oaSioHdSi 
the expectants of fatnre favors, we have frequently been called I 
expose their falsity with varying success. It needed all the brass ot thl 
Indian Government to give even an appearance of plausibility to^tjjl 
poison-story regarding the late Gsekwai The most formal 
oohducted openly and in broad day-light, ooupled with the sd&im 
assurances of an omnueient Government failed to quiet snspioiona 
were unfortunately too just under the circunistances, and accordm];^ 
highcroificial than the Indian viceroy was forced to admit that 
Rao lost his throne not inconsequence of the posion-charge, but owin|^| 
his eor^firmed incompetence to rule which was not proved but ossu^Nlii 
We are willing to believe that the Government on that ocoasiozi 
erred on the right side; that believing in the inequities peipetM 
ted by a sovereign prince to tbe infinite woe of millions <1 
drIbnoelesB subjects, their hearts were too powerfully affeoted to slloi 
them the opportunity pf devising a right method of dealing with 
case, a method that would compass the end in view, vis, punish H 
individual, without insulting sovereignty by placing it under 
trial like any ordinary felon. Our quarrel with Lord Korthbto^ 1f| 
not that he was blinded by a sympathy with tlie oppressed, bat 
he was too much blinded by that sympathy to think of the 
sor having been a Sovereign Prince. 

It is a trite observation that there is a bond* of flesh that 
man to man, and a community of thought and lot that makes the 
in capital of a civilized empire throb at the tale of o' 
in the wilds of an unknown province. It is this community 
nesses aftd sorrows, of hopes and aspirations, that is the dii 
feature of the human race, and it is this bond, though often a 
lor the basest of proceedings, that also loads to the noblest of 
is ilBBposfible for any man to be wholly withont its lAfli 
as we have already said, we are Ibr fully believing that the 
j^ian Government hare oilentimes fully realised its force. We 
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prepated lu .tditui «liit AnnexiitioD m liiJji has(lisiiitenstoil a'Uocates 
We onl^ wish it ti* Im muhrbtooilih.it wlun wc vjit.ik of mimxatiou 
harehlv, il In 1«( msf tint thf* rc.i'. ms .ilii luqucntlj wauluig, 

und till <hull'll tint »ikos plant i not miolttn i tliaiigc fiom (ht 
ttre to Ik'* h}*''ei Uu'lU 11114I11 lino hnn n isiulctl hut that 

misrule v 1 iioit liktd h^ 1ii( ]i jjiit tli.U) tilt ouitiK ti;o\trnmint 
that h.i loll'W'tl uid ih.xt lu^-, it ii fnt liuiu.uiilN loilui)"' rinhol 
aspuition the in>jU .uid tii.if (li*m i intttt Nli.iiitf<J‘ iii tlm kind 
of then lilt III 

A lull ptmphhl In Kin^ In -one(mi I fnii vtlidi itis 
b.irc bii It i tak ot oppn nsiom mil m ni'i iiniid mr.i .i tmi, mil 
of mujuitii{>c)]n ti itdi 1)1 tli' 11 I of ' .ritim ) v^onimuntl 1} /i 
6tt of pi IS ms who hui tin \ Ik'< mi^ht ol n I 1 ] rmiiit it 

thill hiol th U it h IN nn k ’IS Ini 11 tin n | u ' t i(>.it n Ii 

\re had toa^nUnd out ow 11 p vit\ piimipli , wi n m hm the 

heart to iiotici thiNp.uaohhi in i1 nmi * in m uiliMiltial I h)iii;iiur {,. 
the pilnecliood of Nitm ladii, m ud wIioiti .1 tiid^wi lu iithii 
lonuont, and tlu intiant>oi wii>Ni i<liiuritiii n w ilw i\ ji iIounIj; 
guaid Jlnt thiif 1 .1 p Mid I Mill wli <h fviu itiio IhniCLH 

cannot 11\ on jmwn oinidm.iiui. lln t ih thd ii.ah iin IinkIc , 
has bt ill (old in iwu tint i miinn K miuu ti m ol ilNt)nt,li \n idd 
man of lilt},.i Ih ihiuiii h\'I iitli, who lus jiiNsid tin wlioli of his 
life m the domuiioiis <.t tin I'linot Ik ittorkN piih 1 Ji a]taii]ihKt in 
OurratlKo, tlie oiil\ spuki a 1 m^in i wiili wki u hi in antiniiittd, 
tottiuif foith on the sIk n-,lli oi hi ii h 1 ml i.\]i( * k in n a mot nr- 

cnmstantnl .iciouiit ol op[H m m an 1 n i-j ili dm alli to a (^outn- 

mrni “ lIis (Ju/i dlu w* 11 t 1 I b;y tin liiH'Ixtii, isincuiicit 

andiusla mtu .is Ts V. ilu uin (inn, tlaie 1 iiiqnont 

repetition 111 hiN p.m's , inn is llnu i i muictLd link Imwcrn state 
incuti»ni ido in thi sinu pi^i In Iiijl, iIjl wliuli u .is nicMii lently 
put togillioi a-* ilu imidnits ol tin tiU ol a liijjhtenid old nmi w’ o 
has ran aw n> (oi his life ” U ukIuhI d ii-l. ii.kir, I i Hut is the me 
of the old man, piebstd wi'lv the u’dioiu iblc wnuht ot tht kuilcNsiuss 
of the Ooviiumont ot Falitwn, in I mioli to obLiniuIul b\ an\ 
•constitutionil tm ms, appeals to j ihlic ojuiuon Hin ii.i> want ot 
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literary experience coupled with the circumstance of'^ia ago and 'of 
hi8 having spent the whole of it in a staid, out*of>the*\vay country, 
where modem influences have not so much as j)metrated, is a proof 
that he is not one of those who would, without a strong t?xciting cause, 
rush into print. As .such, his tale hoars on its face the stamp of 
genuineness. 

Ill order to ]irc*pjre <uir rendorh for the revolutions of Mr. Jaishanker, 
we will (piote his Translator’s prolhco, Jleiv ih wliat he says ; Palt<'. 
tana is a native stale in Kattyaw'iu ruled over by Sursingh, a 
I lajput of thi; (Johel tnhe. The liriti^ii Uovcrmiiont claims the right 
of suprenniey overall K.iltyjuvar, und monhirmitv to it, exorcised, 
till fovirteen yea’’s! smec, llic pi»\u‘r of lutoil’croncc iu all matters of 
‘^inlawfulneh', and opiirc^-ioii conimittcd hy the Chid of any state or 
“ his .\1 mi >ters. liefoif^ lie- advent of the fSritihh power into Kattynwar, 
“ wh^n a Chief ■mlawfully coii^^tiainod iiilUer his vos^als or the subjects, 
“ the aggrieved went into oallawr^', and jiraciising a sort of brigandage 
“ withm his o]»|)re3sor’s kingdom, conipellod him (the Chief) to render 
judtiue. When tlie British entered llie country, they iwsued a prO’- 
*• clauiatiou taking upon th«*niselv os to adjudicate all cases of dispute, 
wiieivupun form'd "agrcoimMiti w'CTe signed tiy all the Cliicfa and 
fief holders and iln lirituh Cb>vcmmeiit tlirmigh llieir Agent, the 
*• fonuci givnnr cnn.-'Cnt thereto, and tlic l.itLer guaranteeing to protect 
“ tlieir just uii'l pi ix i rt.;lds Tyr about half ,i cenliiry the Oriiisb 
(ioveniineiit faitli'nlly ob'icrvcd their [an t of the compact by receiving 
and adju'Uc.iti'ig all complaiiit'i, whether of laiidlonls or of the people, 
“ from a civil action foi Us bO to that of tin* absorption of an entire 
‘‘ estate hy a native court. But fourteen yrs'ii- since, and of a sudden^ 
“ the Government of »^ir Barllc J’lerc, umlcr tlui ailviccof a politically 
“ blind agemt, turii.ul roumh and rovokiirg tbcir part of t)ic compad 
‘‘ bestowed indcjiciulcut. exercise of power n[)ou all chiefs of the first! 
“ second, and third classes , whde they hi-hl .ill v.assal lord.s and subjoeb 
blill closely to the terras <)f the repudiated contract, by not onij 
“ dHcountcnancing brigan.lagc in all matters of gritvance, but alsi 
*• rendering Vnilitary aid to the Climf, whenever called for, in chasing tE 
“ men gone into outlawry, and bringing them to puuhhment, Th 
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**^rwult of tlm o«p 81 Ifd policy has been disastiou-b The Ohicfa and 
** then nmiioTis pUiv tUeir own gfames , the vassaU .ire depuved of thoir 
*< bercditai> gift-i, the nuichant!» are pluiidoicd and the pool ground 
** doaui in the open day without < ompuiiction When the upptea«ied 
« apply foi relid to till Biitish Ag< iit at Rijkot, he pleads the iiidcpeiu 
dent light of siveioign piwer of the (Miiet, and remands them to the 
** very man who has plundered and oppicssed them ’ When the bupreme 
" Gbveinment has so * * slut kid then duty, it only lemams to 

“ the affliered to app(‘d to public opinion, ana ]»atiently await time 
“ to woik out a cnio llundti d-^ ot complaint. ha\e been made against 
“ the lawless acts of the Tlukoie of Palitini ti the Politii si Agnnt as 
well as to the Bimbiy Ooverumeut , hut both th< 'c authorities lia\^ 
** turned a deaf eai to them, all in viitiio of the nexv fangled policy of 
non-interference, whiih is laniimount to viituilly estiblishing abject 
ilavery thioughout the countiy, by piossmg peoph to famely submit 
M It^ the Raja’s misdoings and denying theiA the right of ihc swoid for 
♦* enforcing a just obsei\anco of thou propei i linos ” 

, So ihc victims of oppiLsion an Ij he rltiiied the natural and 
i|idefeasible right of man to lesi-.tanec, foi, with the whole might of 
the Biitifih Indian Empne at the back of the oppressors successful 
fesistance is impossible Noi cm w * undeiafanJ upon what piniciples 
the Goveinmcnt of Bombay nfuse to intcifeic in the matter The 
doctrine lias long enough been enuneuted and enunciated with a 
vengeance, that the obligition to suppoita Fnuce against internal 
rebellion neecssatilj iiucsts the Biilish jiower with i light to contirol 
the conduct of the Piince The matter is so clear that we arc sure 
if the little pamphlet once attiuiLs the notice of tho Supreme 
Ooveinment, an immediate enquiry will be oidercd ami justice 
I dealt out to the offendei s 

' Wo now pioceed to the talc of oppiession For the credit of 
the Pimeehood of Nativi* India iie wish the tale were untrue, 
for the details are absolutely shocking Compaied to these, the in¬ 
iquities perpetrtlted by the Neapilitaii l»oTernmciit, fiiat brought 
light a quartei of a eeutiiiy ago b\ the humane oxcitious of 
^1^1 (Sladbtone, and which mo\cd ihc indignation of tho whole 
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cixihsed woild, were as nothing Wo feel a reluctance to speak 
of the Thakoor mdivnlunlly, for he is a inling Piiuce Not that we 
moan to act th»* pait of apologists of his [Palitanun IIighnosN]” to 
quote once more the sentiiueuls ol the lidinbiugli Kpmoviois utteied on 
a siniil u oec ision, but bt cause lionoi cr bad ht might be, hoiOiild^ 
not cany out hia priiiiiplos, liid ht. not hnI in Ins govoinuriout atut 
supporteis, not onlj i iiady couiplui iMth his wishes, hut indivi¬ 
duals, who, by possibly iakiug atU uitigt. oi hi> weakness, uigu him oyn 
tocruilty. Better sill I oumleil aiul rnoit lioiustU adiisod, this PriuOe 
might, if such be Ins nature uo stiU nu lined t > ai ts o! tj lanny and 
injUhticc but this iiichnatiou woubi be < lu( ktd if not altogether neu- 
tiahsed" That relmtance, howtiei, we sliill hue t«> eonquni, it we 
at all proceed with the t ilc, toi his Pihtuiim Uighiusa appoirs to bo 
too indnsolub!} inixod up with its chut intiddiis The sceno opehth 
with a desciiption of the miiustcr of Palitan i Of him tlu author says 
that he was oiiginally a strict pedkr of the Moinou caste, and is n 
man without letters ’’ ]{ib Palitauian Highness is completely under the 
influence ol tins man, Ahmed b;y name,'mil is suitouiuled by AtS'orea« 
tuics who aic “ all alike illitnate, ind born like him n«i stieet sUollers.’* 
So complete is the iiillu uce thit tinned ivcrnses ovei Iih Piinco thftt 
this alone H a circumstance which the ti nisi itor rcmai Usshould be 
closely in\eBtigatod ’ “ Tbeie must he sou tthing mi//,”to quote hiS 

woid«, “ in tlu* eoiini ction t leignnig Pi nice inid i nnnislti ho unworthy ” 
His Palitanian UighneHShtinstlf is dis^iihid is a Piincc whose '‘word 
is as changing as the Wind,*’ and whoso ' lesetitux nt, excited on tbd 
slightest talk, knows no bound-} noi demicy" Between himself 
and hia minister *' se\<ral innocent men arc munfeted c verj y«nr, ’ and 
when enquiied into, “ then death is explaiiud away to the simpletoiis 
of British political officers’ Then follows a case of eonfiimed per« 
ildy and brutality coupled with equal cowardice In prefeience to ab3f 
words of ours we will give the story m the words of Jaishanker hi%} 
self aa translated in the pamphlet before us It is as follows — 

“ (1} Bhaiji Isroal was an intelligent and thriving cituen of 
na, being the man, who designed and bn.It tor the Rajah hia nmzit- 
bagkf 01 pleasure^garden and pavilion Ahmed, the arch intriguer^ 
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\ ^ bdiirinj; giotrn old, and completely set the Bajah round with his crca- 
tures, h i$ since some yeais past, settled in Bombay ns merchant, and 
** Oonstitnt(dduinstli agent for the Hi) ih*s oidcis As theie ib none m 
Palitaiu who could check his It(ount, his invoice must of necessity 
bear any l^tlalagani prices Ik nn^ht dtsire, in older to latse Insloi 
"tune, winch indeed nicieascs cury xiar lthui)i Ibinnl uiidcituok the 
“ gonejoiis diitv of pointing out t > the H i| ih that tins was so, hut the 
*' I liter,•icting under the ei il influrucc of tlio lupUfic siais about him,slept 
over the matte i, and the Memons soon cought hold of a pietott md got 
*'Bhaiji Ismol < xpatnated Hhii)i then upon, went into the 

“ seiviccof Blu>wini£,gui, wbcuhv he iddid liul 1o the fin , foi Bhow 
** miggur and Pahtana hove tvti Iiliu at daggfr diivrn with i leh 
** other This circuiU'.tancf added to tho resentmontof the Ilajah and 
he drove out Bhaiji’s p iiciits, brotht rs and fnnily, and ittichcd his 
** house. Tho afllictcd ianiily went to Bhownu^^iii and cxhoiied Dhaiji 
by all bis family atlectioiis to appcise the cluibai n I Bhaiji, after 
** much constraint, went to Burnt i) to appease Ahim.«l m llie fiisfc ins- 
** taxHoe Ahmid liiiuig rcison fiuiii tin iiit< lligonoe oi th< man, to foni 
/* that Bliii)! would otheiwi'jo nnk( the puhlu jicSbhis oiganfoi com- 
plaint, Won him ovei hy sm lotli )iiouiiscb and took him pusonally to 
** Palitana to make poiee with tin duibai But as Bliaiji made his 
** piesenee lx foie the Coiut, tin 1 li ikooi und» i instig ition (ailed him all 
** aoits of names and cndi d I v m\ nig,*‘ set him aside” or “droji him down” 
^ With a double meaning, as tin nsult siibseixnoiitlj proved Tho poor 
fellow went to Ahmed to lemoiisti ite , when h( also gave a bigniiicaut 
** hint, whieh ho would havi done well to profit by , but unwilling to 
** believe that there could be heinous troacherj anvwlieie, he went back 
“ to aue the lhakoor in his pleasure bouse, wheie ho was immediately 
** done away with and his coipse taken to bn* family, as having been 
” (bund dead by a fall fiom the window > Tho bereaved fimily took the 
'^corpse to Sonpury before the Political Assistant, the Thakoor, 
**appn/ed thereof, sent over emissaries to persuade the old father to 
return and bui^ the coipse in Pilitana On then ichim, the Thakoor 
** restored the house and pro^ioi ty and treated the father and brothers 
** rather liberall} that the fanuiy might htish up the matter Wlicre the 
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Supreme Goveionient Jwhnca instuc, the poor pe<»plci havo^ 

** mike Wms with thin oppics^iM louK anti often a<« hcartlesjjr a* 
*• nil mi’s f tni 1 » cU 1 «, 

What’< ill i il litlu’im t<-iuk so 1 w i 1< s ilv tin lifi ot a ptoteewpS 
tiuitor ioi 111 * ii p ml II .ml ih it Uu i i", initiun ? \Vc wott|dt 

liit’iei \vi',a ti 0 aiiiiiM tltlu ^ un ' t >u\icti 1 ol \lieKittndar’ 

«md e\pj iti lii> ill nt< mini tlm im h i i ii v\tt( tiuc* Atul yet iti’ 

apjn us ('lit u<’i u ( iM i n ( u m,iu ml' umil o' th • I’nlitaoJaga, 

administi itioii L i'' luiolh i, uim u lit' in ii> ih'tail^ lil! 

pnssibli 

“(2) r'»il) All nnm 1 i ihint ia) i < l» i n oi th distiici of 

‘ ChiioJmimhi l’i'i(i> i WJuh ii hm itluu|( tivj (w t the pi^'OplOy 

‘ 1 ill) « imi to t ini'< \ 'll a o'in it »i um t( i i lti\i iontul out fr 
tu Vs a i»v ill Ills I in I , *1 1 ’ 1 in 1 him xii < hor K aid gat 

* him i u ll> loiiuh I Ills (ilu ( lbi\ li 1 ) Imnli wi iit 1o P.ilituan 

\\i h tin lOiijliMit hill il) full )()i Vi i('1 II I li 1 l' in I )t ^ithor 

Um 01 nnn ^ will h 11 i i pi i t n i I » s > 'i 1 pm th.ib iliidmg 

lUtllhfSiU t’ ] I n L c i Ills ( jnh n n nt li oi [| i info it and died. 

Till niul rlimi'' i(l*llli J iih h i it it Siipniv, < vpl inatlott 

w.isidu I'H f ili It nil On < i ' il n f i initli in Ouditiilt 

1*1 ilitnin 1 (• >^ » Hid I I tu i 1 ill i I w I <I< I o’ 1 to unke 

th > n 'I M III 1 ( I I oh I lid took the de-^' 
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’’ p) (lulls »i I non tl Ml i vsl ! h 1 Mill t(* mil i i i poit against 
“Tail) lUil w lull til nioii Ml I il\ 1)1 tJi pitili, llio 'i hakoroC 
“ tup iricd liini 1 ) f h m.' u 1 mod i\ it s > I ii n^lo < \( nip ito tho 
“moil lias In ] tsntiiiiK he a It) d hi M i fhut iu { aul 
Mas life oon Oti t i «v n n <i tin iilt*tilth day 

“ A^^iq /" Van f Oiau l*ooti w, tin h nd ly of Jlaidut iiinubial 

“ Ita{ishunkci uus suit i i in th dnibu on j)ii tc\t of husiuettH. 

“&it in the dm bar .if I \ niiiua s inltli _y him/)«nifiparea,(boio||H^jli 
leaf) to eat linnudiatcly .lim he tin i <l this /) t« he lellfc M 

“ shooting pam in hia biaiu and lollud d mn on tin* ^lound Tliodi^ 
“ bar men hoio iuin homn st-usdiss, a id ^vhen las wilt, half distractedli; 
“ vent to awuke hmi h> shaking his hand, lie iiifl the btiength loft o||||||||| 
** to ^igxi to hei by fast pomtaig to t’n luad uid thou tutuuig it raOli4) 
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' Itlie wife, a pf>«)i uirl of 12 3 ears of Ap^o m& mnnietl only 5 j'ears agOr 
' was, acconling to Brilimaniral (iistom, < ‘ii-igned to lifelong widow- 
’hood, and tlihujfh nil the town f( It ' inpitlu foi lui, none dared 
* speak out m the (.v (0 of tlic t}! will ” 

What nun iH theic who can ri ul this aceonnt without feeling the 
tintoti ahlioirent( foi ihe (jomioiiimh, wluth tould l«' miiltv of "^uch 
i foul inctju i Anil Aet it is i wondii to us, that with suth charges 
openly piefeirod against the Gov I inuunt of His rihtiiinn Highness, 
the supieme ]>ow<i in tlu hind his ouUtei no tnijuin Gin it he that 
the 1 epresentitnof the Vhn))i •'S of India liivo not is yet heard 
anything 0 ' themattu Howimi impioluhh th it might he, foi the 
goutleinan who Ins it his own tnnsliti f the (lu/ialbei pira 

phh't must have doui his best ti dint I tl < atiiuitm of the Butish 
Indian Goveinnieni to the publu iiion we ue vit con'*ti lined to 
helKve that it is so 

Cane No *‘1 is, <\»n. if pos^sihh woise 

” (S) At tin bisi ot tin I’llilini IliMs, a li I'l of Chai im, oajhd 
** Bhooudni, (omul iMtlUnunl thiic uinilDii ig >, which they 
«« rumod Lungdio n<s/i 'I hi i t it He might posMbU hi\o nioie tlwn 
once stia 3 cil int( -onv <d tlu dnil>u s fu Id I luiti thiMpulext, Alee, 
^anothei Mnnon, wiiit with ipijuct of n cn ami set hir to the ciitue 
** msh tn ^etthuuMit and win n tlu poor Chiiaii'., >onie storihed and 
** buint, took to flight, thes weu tiken up an I In Id pnsmeistoi seteial 
“ davh logithoi , and not n Uii'.ed until thi v ugiud a iiliuqiubhment 
“ of then light to (hi settUinent with in igucimiit to tmigiate fioiii 
“ the same home lull a do/on ihil litn wiu iven luirnt to death in 
“ tins fill 

We hate senceh any wnds hir foi marking outsonseofdetea- 
taUon toi the wieiihe-i who coull ho guilt\ of such wholesale murder 
and meondiansin Again wc isk onuclvis, arc wo leading the 
accounts of facte* 01 tales ioigel bv the most despicable ot enemies 
that it IS the lot of Native Pnueosto havf ^ Without further remarks, 
we will priMoed to case No 4 

[ *• (4 ) Tilt tillage of Gorujiu b»longed jointly to the durbar and 

f another tube of Charuns The Ihakooi, being avaricious, tired ia 

>■ t 
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^ obtftiii a i^are iu the prodnoe of the Charans* freehold ; and this heftl|^ 
** dispnted for a long while, he embraced the pretext of their oattla 
“ haring strayed into his fields to carry an armed attack npon them, 

“ which serenil were shot down uod the rest taken up and imprisone^ti, 
“ The few, who escaped,couiplainod to the British Agent; whereup<mwii 
** Assistant came down to investigate, Witli smooth words, helped 0||, 
“ possibly, by tlio free disti ibutiou of money, the mutter dropped and 
Sahfh returned with the assurance, that tl»e Charans had seorot^fd^ 
“ opium in thtdr houses, iu whieh search being organised, they committadc 
** trof/an or self-immolation !” 

It IS not to be wondered that the ominiry broke down, for men who 
could be capable of perpetrating such foul <leeds could as well torrj,:^- 
honest witnesses, and by RucccMsful tricks barnboo/de an Assistant po^^ 
tical officer 

It would aedbi that acts of spoliation are of ordinary occurrence ijEf 
the state of Palitana and for which no ])U'lexts even are waiitad, if, 
we arc to believe Mr daishanker. We w'U scleet certiKn typical cases,' 
(S) ) The Meraons are great adepts in getting uj» scandals. ThAt 
*' the morality of the .set of low-tiorn, uneducated men is beastly, ia 
" api)arcnt to .ill Pulitaiia : novertli'dc-sR, they hit as eensors iijion th^ 
** morality of others, and where their own behtial passion has 
“ baffled or then ln>pes of gain disaj»pr>iut.ed, their tongues glibly rjdjijA 
“ scandals against the wives and dauglitcrs of resjicctablo familicH, h»c| 
even agaiuht the Queens of the Court ’ The old aunt to the father ol 
the present Kui', age<l 70 years, was even at such an advanced ag©^ 
when chastity would be no paitioul.ir merit, atjcnsed of iinraoraliigr^ 
and under that pretext, her estate of Vulukad was escheated and 
" self fined and imprisoned.” ' 4 

** The Memons having entertained a grudge against Madhavjec Bajg^ 
the family priest of the durbar, and, as priests have access into^^ 
zenana, got up that the sou of the priest was in unlawful 
“ with the Queen of the Rajah, even the motliei of the neir'*Appai?i^ 
'* himself! The Rajah under this accusation confiscated all thoir prop^Cl^ 
and drove the whole family of the priest out of his dominiona ifiiw 
what bare clothes they had on their body. ” . ’’ f;) 
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Jootba, tiopbew to the priest, having accompanied liia uncle 
WAV off and Ldven the family fo</d to eat on the vray, waa alao 
turned out of f.lic ‘<tut.e and his house 'sold ofl on state account for .the 
^^/©rime of fecdint; Ins uncle in liis ihstns'. " 

I ^ ' ~ 

** (38,^ The King fVu'med a partncrshif) with fiovind Saugan, gold- 
femith,—(note hero the avance of ivitr’/* King-,)—and Govind drew 
sums of Tnoncv, as he had occasi'u h» n'ljuiri' in the joint tiaile from* 
** the durhar’s firm under Deva l\n.--liii:i Jf,', nreuunl, it sccmus had 

t ^ ' 

continued open for the la-^t fi\c 1)1 hu'year'!, ulien l>e\;i Kii.-hiia ran 
Bway. Tlie durhar, iieiii!- t.o In* <hhit. iciyj\eied thorn ail by 

** maltreating tlit* poor fell<»« : rmd wlun le* .i‘-Led (<* deduct fi'iiin them 
his half .sh.u-( of the aoun.d jn-oiit of Ils. sOli ma,' «thrrmyh hi > simp 
** and paid tititiro into the linn for all ii.O' ; V'*'*") J"- tj claim 

** it from the ahseondcd inaiiager ' 

**'(19 ) As with the goldsimth, BO With all tho'.e unfortunate traders 
aud business-rqipn, who had any aeeonuT, wilh the duiliai’.', Imn. All 
■?* items found n^ain«l then inuie^ m iIm* lioohs were u c'oeied by stroii*? 

'measures ; but, for any uiiu-uMt wnttiMi to lluir eieiliL^ they were 
** referred to the nhseoiuled inan.’iijer 

**<i< (2C.) ►Some IVlod rFiahnniiR d l.iinl in tlic district i>f Parodi 

** since generations {uinI , but the j>r<' cut Iviiiir took lle'Tii avvay by furee, 

** tirhereupm the Ilrihinins, in order to e\eit,e the Ibijali f> 'sympithy, let 
**grow beard', fonworo bed and lo-ik one meal a <1 1 \ and that for years 
**-togct]ier without avail.” 

It is needless to follow thc-'C abho'ient details U'ly further. They 
arc alike disinsteful t) the writer an ! tho leader. We will clo^o our 
^ttotatioiis with the aeeouut of lli,> tieatiueut ili.it mir author's family 
Sms l>oen subjected to 

' “ Deva Krishna, 111ivhniin, brotlm to the author of the vernnctilar 
** pubUeatioii, was euijiloyed f'oi tlniteeu year'! sis uiaiiriger of the firm of 
** the durbar, ns well as at the M.nuitu or st.ition for collecting octroi 
** duties. As tlic Memons wanted to have in liih place one of their 
castomen, they attached his biH)U> on snspieiou jiud sent his assistant, 
Hegha, a JJauia, into jail without ^iial The same evening Meglia’s 
f* father was sent for in the durbar and told that as lus sun Imd been 



* 

** doing away witli the durbai^s money, be iiad better show up wh^l 
** ornaments be bad at home. As the fathur pleaded eutire ignorant# 
“ with Meglia'e diangs, he was ordei’ed to suffer fifty lashes. Hie 
** man writhed so W'ofullj' under the infliction that even the Blicet^ Wh6 
“ flogged him, relaxed his hand after the lOlh stroke whereupon the 
“ bar kicked the striker .away, and gave the lavli w ith his own hand wwl* 
“ sent the old man home half~dead ! ' Apprehending complaint of 
“ brutality to tlie Agent, the durbar set a piquet of men round his liQiSSf, 
“ and prevented him and his family fi*i>ni going ont anywhere, even fbif 
“ buying food for four daNs logeUior The piquet was removed, whftitt 
“ Mcglia's brothers, under ctuistra nt of .starviiti.in, gave a setiletnent io; 

writing, inculptiting then f.miily - (note the ways and incfins of Nativ4 
'* {.tate!?’ iniiuoiir-, where,\iili (lu-v blind iJutish oflieer^. *) The hooks 
“ the firm, when eraunned, showed m* inegul.irit,v j still, the durb<]^ 
“ imposed on Alogha a fliici of lU 5/000—(note, again, the amount o| 
“ the fine ; and that, f >r a man who used to (haw only Rs. G a month 1^ 
'• — and, under the inilKtion, sold <d1’all hisandhl.« fiiiher’s property 11 
“ Megha, being unable u> ji.'iy the fine, li.is remained imprisoned for tbu 
'* last three years and is snfl’fMtng under the heaviest infliction. 

“ Deva Krishna, seeing the Lthei of lus sissistant so brutally floggii^, 
'• irnmodiately fled tlie kingdo.n ; and hiij family does not uj) to ibul 
*• time knew his whereals'iit'^; oi, eviui wlnllier ho bo alive of WA# 
murdered in t/iio flight lie had, when he fleil, fwo sons by his 
wife, a “Poond wife, nnd .t widowed sister in his house'. When the fdi^ 
ter went to the durbar to seek out his wheroaboutfi, sho was proscribe^) 
“ Uie kingdom nnd the twO'Onsput into jad in tin* place of thoiriattli^ 
“ and the family residemo tinno I to state account. 

Comment would bo snju'riluoiis upon tho above. One such i 


of cruelty should rost the mightiest monarch his throne. 
Hindu is meek by nature, and ofUn would .silently woop tlfjll^ 
prof-biiin his suflering, Jlis faith in Jfffhoi/ ha.s been hw ruin. 
iuiccumb<s to tyranny and inisrnlc wdlmut ever wishing to 
blow, believing that destiny in all-powdu Ini and cannot lie reverted 
anything that he can do But whatever the social characteresticAf l|j 
the Hindu, he afner all a man, nnd j obsesses nwensmily, in 
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1^^ ]iis fellow men, a nature and disposition that rises snpeiior to the 
^edomjnating influence of climate and faith, of ‘time-honored institu- 
and venerable prejudices. There is a point beyond which the 
Hdnd will not endure, and when tliat is reuched, the weakest disposition 
|vjiU rise Buporior to the most ieirible of torments and laugh at the 
“^ant before whom but the moment before it had crouched with. fear. 
V«niay bo sure, tlierefore, that ground down anJ trampled upon as the 
people of Paliiana appear to have boon,—spiritless and stricken with 
terror-even they by this time could have triimpled upon their op¬ 
pressors if the latter hsid^iiot British Indian bayonets ready to uphold 
If^iein in the hour of need. 

After what is done in liroiid day-light.—in the open .st. ^ets of a popu¬ 
lous city—in the market place, and in the public couit of the Pnnoe — 
it is needless to enquire what is done in the dark cells of the prison 
,house where none but the choice instnirncuts aloui^ of cruelty have the 
piriviloge to pry. But yet we feel an irre-.istil)le impulse to draw 
,public atiention to the state of the PaJitanian ]'rison». Here it» how 
Jtaoohod speaks of them. 

^j.^'The state of the prisoners requires to be closely investigated, as it 
** betrays the worst passions of the Rajah and Iii> advisers. Tliose who 
f‘ have been adjudged erimiu.ils, fare better in imprisoument, as there 
** could be no decent hope of squeezing monev out of them. But the 
** plight of the prisoners of royal displeasure is pitiablo and our Political 
Agents will do well to spare a little of their British humanity to them, 
f* Soiled flour is given them to make their broad ainl water actually mixed 
“ with salt to drink ; while not a rag is given either for dress or bed- 
f* ing even in the coldest season. Chains weighing as heavy as one, 
and in some instances, a maund and a half, are put upon them and 
** with this weight dragging down to the ground, the prisoners are 
“ brought out in the street to work, — the sepoys laying the lash on the 
back till it bleeds profusely. And who are so cruelly tre.ated 7 Jfot 
'*>the murderers or highway robbers either, but Isc, men who have had 
'fithe misfortune to have any account with the diiibar's Grni, and failing 
ft* in trade, are unable to meet its claims ; and 2udly, those who have 
either under the ill-will of the Memons or have anv service, 
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fHen(!s)»p, ot^eveu family tids wiiU saph ppople, os have fhilen andelr^ 
** the vrhimatcal dtspleo-sure of the King. Several men are trepftnlkekl 
** instigating Ioo«.p won»en to set np charges ef adultery^ when 
** Memons have to wreak their spite mul tlwy ai'e so omelly treats^' 
** Frequently also, men ore imprisoned fcr months and yew’s tt)gc^hi^‘ 
'* only on acniiiation, and without a tiifll oi record in the prison regilitfp| 
nnd when the prisoner complains to an Ihiglish officer happsning^ipi 
visit the jad, the peons in charge have been instructed well enough 
“specify a low days or weeks nt most to t ho unsuspicious officer.** 

If we are to believe in the truth of this account, are not the 
ianian Prisons woi'so than those of His Sicilian Majesty and to 
Mr. Oladstoiie first drew tlu* attention of the civilized world by thh, 
publication of his celebrated letters to the Earl of Aberdeen? Butoph. 
was in a blaze of excitement. Sentiments of sympathy wci*o echbi^ 
from every organ oi public opinion for the unfortunate yictims 
oppression, and tears of sorrow wore shod in many a bonso-hold for thm 
sufferings, 'fhe worst of (lovernmenta wras struck with fear, and bofit 

9 . 

upon nothing but the prehei'Mition of it.s existence, temporarily foTgdl 
to pursue its ineqiiitieH, and stooped to biibe every pamphleteer whq 
would bo dishom»jt enough to eover its inisdeeds. The bar of 
opinion i.s an awful jjlaco 'I’lif* ruight^e^t of despots, though they miH 
challenge It f ir a time, must ultiiriaicly qiMil bcfoio it. The 
of SetUMubnui and the sp<*cch of Poeno, when they became knowaist^ 
mere letters and wonls—threatened the veiy esistoncc of the NeapoUt^ 

Government, although the persons of those who wrote or uttered 

* “1 

were yet at the mercy of that very government. 

In <4io case at hand, tliere is no Gladstone to detail his own e: 
rien' ,^'or what he saw; and heard, no Luigi ScUembrini to feooatlt 
own Woes, no Poerio to paint his own sufferings, but a simple Brntelb] 
almost illiterate, and a host of obscure men not one among whdni.!^ 
able to appeal to public opinion. But becaase illiterate or dumb, 
we to conclude that their sufferingfs have been less ? If tbciso 
yicdois of alleged tytanny had been suddenly inspired with 'J 
I'^iquence of a Settembrini*or a Poorio’or if Kanchod Jaishank^ 

‘ '^If ^»ad been suddenly invested with the position and 
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Olftdttone the world hy tlira time would have bceu rinf^ing with then 
90tes of sorrow, mid men would know no peace till outraged intiocenct! 

f. 

had been riglitci and the sliainelcftH pcvpeti'jitoi’s of the foulesi of deed" 
have had a fit reward, Mother, tahi pifi/ on us. and saO's/i/ tkf/se‘J 
t^uU our complaints arc true" aie the words of this simple Brahmin to 
impress Victoria. Shall the i^pr<*'<eiitativi's of tliafc hlmpiess, out in 
this land, refuse to listen to so jU'it a pr.iy<n‘ ' That h iinjuissiblu. No, 
Joishankor, when thou hast spoken out, rent apsurod, that the day oJ 
thy sorrows is wearing nigh, and ’vun thou sinilt lia\o the satisfaction 
to |ec thy and thy fellow-conntryinc.i’s wruiigs joexorahly righted even 
if it should mean rum to the opjnc'iior, provided thou k\st a wrong 
and ho is an opprcssoi. 


r 


S C [ X C K 

I)aLTonihm, 01 oolol -hl!ndni"«'i. i*. m-i v pM'valent in Ki.uire Dr. Rivn 
has examined 1,050 railway oinfiloyes hi'lAvei-n Ih ;■{(.) veais of age 
and found 98 alllieteti with diltonism, or 1 m 10 7. Dr. [''eris at 
Larient, similarly examined s.iiloM. ami tonnd the proportion exceed 
that revealed by J)r WiUon in the ease of lOngland, i-ir, 1 in 20, 
M. Favre observed among the peivons that he examined that thej 
oommitted errors respecting colors, as lollow.s , 78 times with green, 5<] 
with blue, 51 with \iolot, 11 with Yellow, and 10 times with red 
This imperfection has a peculiarly grave relationship with safe ruiiwaj 
and sea travelling, where .signal and look-out men wre expected to dis 
tinguish colors, inorder to prevent collisions. Sudors ought to hav< 
no defeclivo vision respecting red, white, and green colors, common tc 
sliips and light-houses. The ordinary means for testing the presence ol 
oolor-blindness is the Holmgren j«hui ; the* individual is supplied with 
a skein of purple wool, and requested to select the same color out of $ 
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heap of \allOu^ toloiej <ikom^ Those who au* unable tu poiccne red, 
confound it with blue and xiokt, and so with otUei culoii* One clii 
♦eea^e to sairoi horn daltom&m, but unhii»|>ily the ntlectiun can letum* 
so that a piiiuarj t(-»t requires buh^t pientli to bt again centlolleil. 
Wounds m the luad, and accukuts ah )ut tin. eyes, can alter (ho por*- 
ceptiou of colois, a wtll as i serious illness, tin ibu e of tobicco, and 
bald diinkiiig 'Hit discisc u cm ihk by t nistintly looking at 
toloiH, 111 fact by pnctismcf a kind of <»<nlu ^vinn istics, and hviQ|f 
abhtcmiou 1 ) 

Oidinvn light i c mpj ed ol sf*\en lUanntuy coloifl, violet, in- 
diijo, blue, gictu, hHow, oi iii_,e and ii 1 llic nniou of all producing 
tin s< n^^lJ utl wluli li^dit, i*-is ( > ily s* \ ^^|u i tin hitter n pissed 
thn>n di » piistn Now these ii'js uc id til bolus, po s(ssmg each 
tlicii I (uliu jiiopcitic", bin (Inna il, luniinous, oi heit Rising. 
M)(Ici 11 science sees in ueb inqoinkiibh bidus <is hill b^hi, and 
(hdinity, only i dithienc m tin i qudity ol moMUunI ol the sama 
lim k uid pbisndo.^} ooiicln 1(tbit flu smsition <1 s ^ht is otdy ilia 
mUi itniy vfslur'am ( >i tla utini ly tac Iniiiin nis iniit ni<*tit alluded 
f<t ?so\v, the icictptnn<i iivu < »{lois, is dm totln lurguluityitt 
tht quukmss >1 nuximnl, if < uh 'hnnntny in, as it nnprt«sca 
itbcH on the-cnaitnc nil nihi ut( if lie iir Winn tin litfoi is in ^ 
iu ilth} condition <d] th eh incnt iiy c >1 n ni pcicnvod and with tbo 
sum fnilih Ih it tin esnt a Ji\ ly s n ihilily cl t oloi s, and the 
ojipo ill cf li^ht md 1 t/ 7 r/w» Su h stn ihilit), fuithei, can be m- 
tact foi somerns and nnptrf cl ioi otlici , so tliat the gaiiiub of 
cxilors IS iwcom[ilttt Huh iniomj left mss, this i utul bhndnCB^, 
constitutes daltonism, uni lolunies could be wntUn about its Indicroaii, 
sad, and tragic eoii'^eijncncts, of ailists pimtuif moidows led, for 
gicec, and of pioph iinai ih’e of itcogni/in^ bltio md Mulct 

Further, cvtiy one kuews, tint both sun uni mooiiTight “devour 
colors;** the chcTnical lavb of the liglit th compose the eolormg matter, 
and thus tissues fide. M Capionniei of Iklgium has cxpeiimeuted 
with, not stuffs, but butleiflics, and found ibe brilliant colors of tho 
latter could only be conserved by thru being kept m complete obscurity. 
Uti placed the vaiious coloied wings of the insects under little 

c 
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C'jplirnlon of <lifli'icu< lolored gla'-s, <>x]>osing all to the sun ; g»een anJ 
red became altered m ihe oourae ol 15 da^s, and the de^trucliol» of the 
color was eomjdete m 90; tlie oblier bhad(>s suffered L's's, but all were 
affected" Vdlow glass alone displn 3 ed a protective power, hence eiito 
inologjeal eoll(elionfi, to avoid hcMiig teduceJ to hlaehncss, ought to be 
placed under yellow glass Fuinitiiie in gtcen oi icd colors r.ipidly fade , 
green becomes 3 ellow, and the charming new shades produced fioin 
coal tar make only ‘‘ a bieakfast lor ihe sun ” A 3elhm cuitajii then 
or a yellosv blind, tho only effective bar against the destructico 
chemical ra 3 s of light. Hence why photogi.ipluis adopt that color 
for their black operating loom 

The ancients believed amber to be fonned ficu. the tears of the 
sisters ol PhcEtlion ; modems reg.nd il as the mot hid excretion of the 
lhc‘ speimaoeti whale. IM flehoux, n ccbbrnlul <I'l'uieei, has road 
before tlio Academy of Sc it nee, a japer sdtug loilli, that while 
formerly amber xvas deriNcd lioin Sail} — the depots thcif hi mg now 
exhausted, it is tho Baltic that at pie'^ent 31 * Ids amber. Also, 
jWf. Ilebou.x m.iintiuns ambc'i to be tho hsiuous pic duct of the lir foixsU 
that onee evNti d in the .s]>aoe at pieti nt occupied hv the Baltic Sea. 
In dredging this sea to the depth of two 3 ards below its bed, species 
of fir ha\e been diacovciecl, oiu' poplai, an ash, two villous, aches>tuntj 
npd some junipers The resin cMidmg fioiu thcso fiiv, has been tians 
formed b\’ the earth into amber which explaiiib at the same time why 
net less than 1200 distinct objects—injects, rc*]»tiles, plants, leaves, 
finita, hliells and sail water have been found inihodded in amber. The 
latlci is much emplo 3 td in the piepaiation of pcifuniory for its 
uroumtic (]uiilities; empiiiea make it the base of theii philters, and 
foinu*ily it was much conbumed by fabhionahlc penons in France in 
the form of lo/.enges. 

It has f fteir been said of tho Ficnch, thev know how to invent, but 
not to profit by their inventions ; they apply thoii* own discoveries after 
other nations have done bo. Professor J^farcy of the College of France 
expel imente?! in 1873, with an apparatus destined at onco to lessen the 
fatigue of horses, and the chances of bicaking tlie |)ole and the traces 
Gonnany and Belgium have applied the invciitiou this year in tho case 
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ol mail coixcbcs and artillery. M. Marcy laid down, that animal loco-., 
motion is ofFected by a f?eries of jerkey inovementa. A man drawing a 
hand-cart for example, with a looped strap over his shoulder, and fixed, 
to a point within the shafts —very common in Paris, displays that strap 
or trace alternately light and slack ; if he walks quickly, the tension, 
is abrupt, if he mtis, a veritable shock occurs at every stop. These 
shocks, Avhetlier in tho case of a man or a horse, are the results of the 
iutcnnitceni (dibits. Proceeding by jerk.'-, tho draught is naturally 
aceoniplishcd by !5hock«. The problem is, to nuikc this traction uniform 
instead of internntteiit ; this is oflbeted by the intervention of a spring, 
whether of raotal or India-rubber, or oneased rings of both, between ' 
the trace and the veliicle. The .shock aniuhil.ites the living force ; the 
spring sioriH that force and utilises if, and the man or the liurse is.- 
no longer f.aignod h} ineonveuient jerks. Tho experiments in Germany 
confuin those already executed in France, that by tho iutcrpoaitiou of 
an elastic trace, between the horse and the waggon, 2o per cent of the 
molite power is economised ; in a word, the quaitcr of a horse gained. 

The French seem decided to creote an’ inland sea in Algeria and 
Tunis. >1. do L(»ss('ps pronounce-.: not only the .scheme to bo foasihlc, 
hut iiuluhtrially protltable; he also, teslilics to tlio accuracy of the 
.survey of the projected isthmus comi>leted under terrible difiieuHiog of’ 
climate, by Captam Ilaudairo. Apart fiom tlic taluabJo fishing 
region that would be created, tlie neighboring desert would rejoice and 
blo.ssom as the rose. Since tlic o.Keoiition of the Suez Canal, it now,- 
rains twice a month, whore it only raint'd once a year ; the heat in IhQ' 
Sahara is felt to bo less oppressive, and phinta ar’e springing up’ in the,; 
desert, where such never existed. It is not to be apprehended, that^ 
salt would accumulate in' these inland seas, as the consequence 
evaporation of the saltw'ater. In the saltlako of the Isthmus of Suoi^ 
the saline bank has diminished, no accumulation is observable, nor canii 
such occur in the opinion of M. do Lc»scpt:, so long the denser' 
current of water can find an outlet to the sea, by means of a deep'4 
cutting to induce the under-stratum of the water charged with salt^^ 
to discharge itself. The Algenan Sea will have eighty times the’ 
superficies of the isthmus of Suez. 
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TUe impoi'tant cxpeiiiuonts—and btill being condurtod—of M, Ber* 
kbelot, tetid lo dtnion^itrate, the duett ui>ftorptioii of intmgen, by 
inimal and vogelablc tisfincs, whcneNti tin an is tharucd with elnctri- 
eity ; o\}gcn is also absorbed, and li^dro^Pii nioi( tlun either M* 
Bertlioli't lb inclined to attiibutc ta tins diuct absorption of uitiogen 
and o't;^gf’n, tonpled mth other thnincal th.nigcs m the lis'-uo-, the 
hinguljr uiiccnnfoitubltnefiH jm oplc < sjiei u nee pen ling tlnuidei •-{nniiis 
Afbr much patient laboi, M‘'■'■IJKmIo.uuI Ibbi.i} 1 are obt uned 

a sufliciont rjuantily ot the met.il (khihuii—«- n nnmd (inm its odoi, ’to 
be able to cv.»mne it *itt(nti\»I\ it is a intt d found ass m ittd vUh 
platimim and its ou*!, and is \ct\ i lu, owing to tt i dibnuits o| its 
oxtiaeliun , it posfess(‘ a beantilul I lu< t iloi Intel vitli gux, ninl 
lakes a Molct Imo b\ the innllipln lul’utKn ^ ligl t MuisMiilne, 
it m buflicitntly hard to soi lUh glis, oimIi, .lul i siij nioi to .ill 
luetids in density. Tltspiftng jdatmi, tins met u ih i ow ( mnl ntd lor 
tipping lightening condiuling lods , tin | lilni.i is j ouk 1 n to .\ t.isity 
in the non lod. In llio in inufaihut ol llnsc lod^ .i (iinl hid been 
praetiHcd bj the bubslitutun ol 1( id and tin to the <\Unt of C In 17 
|»prrent po ihafcbtoeial public buildings m the cit 3 Jim ti be supplied 
vrilhiuw eonduftors. Woiso, se\Li il of the platina lods vc'e maim 
iaotured for the Uuiviibity of N.iplp-5 , tbc jRist ihimder stoim moiled 
thotipslikoaax ; lhe\niie nc.uK dl m load The iinnubictuiti^ 
have bton wjscioly punished. * 

Tvofeiisor Bouibouz' of the Roiloune, (onlnnns to pio-eeiite assi- 
duoubly his lonmik.ible expciiinciits tending to bupiis<d< tibyraph 
wires by means of a live! an I the soil, and taking ad\ant age of that 
clociric euricnt aHnys existing in the i.util, md known as 11 k Ulluiie 
cairent. lie esUblishcs an cleetiie pile at the bt lliehel budge, 
communicating with the f^eiue and the caith , by ine.uis ut a gika 
nomoter placed a few miles dutant at St l»oms, pipully ontbeiivor, 
the transmitt^ current was registoml on the gah.uiometoi, the sole 
iatormediary being the ii\or and tho soil In case of war snch a pkm 
of oommunication would bo nualuable , the enemy hy installing on 
the Uno of route, a gaUanoirctoi could detect the existence ot tJie 
•ignaU, but he could not stop tinii tiansmi*-sion without stoppmsr the 
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river, nor could he interpret them, not knowing fchoir key. Perhaps 
we are on the threshold of telegraphic pcrloction. 

^he term xfieJus is applied to a singnlnr movement observed in the 
Lak^of Geneva, consisting of the water rising to a variable height, and 
without any apparent pending the spr.ee r»f twenty minutes. 

The explanation of Profensor ITorel of Ijiumane is, that the lake is 
like a^baMn, and its surface fluctuates with the variations of atmos> 
jjhcric pressure. This does not account for l)»o ^^leat cle\atiou of pi* 
feet Wrhnps ticueva and other lakes, as js common witli the surface 
of the oeo.ui, like the latter may trace their iiphoiivings to oscillations 
produeed by earth({ii:ikcs. 

Dr. Gbet, jdiysieiaii to the I’^reneh tr.aiivulhiiitic mail boats, has 
.since .«.cvci'al yeur.s been oceiipied with tlie ejnestion o( the prevention 
of sea-feit kne.'S. lie has exjH'iimented with every known remedy’* 
even to tho most recent electricity and injei'tions of ,nor;'hino under 
the skin. He found chloral to be the most ellieacious. I’rom tho 
first day on board, Dr. ^ct administers to Hie passenger in a single 
dose, taken as a S 3 ’^rnp, 15 grains of ddoial, which produces a cnlai 
sleep; on awakening, the jms.'^enger if not cured is wonsibly better. 
The dn\s following, according to ciicumstaum, tlie doctor proscribes 
23 grains of cbloird, the svrnp to bo tal.i'ii per R])oonfiil, every hour. 
In the course of tw'o or Ibreg diiys the tiavellrr beconu's accustomod to 
the sea, and can tike his meals at the (onuiK^n table. According to 
Vulpian, Ore, and Carviile, chlor.il dimiiii.shrs the general sensibility, 
and tbe reflex powl*!' of tbc nerve-centres. Hrn-siciiness is supposed 
to be caused by the irritation of tbe spinal m.-irrow and the cbomt 
• acts on tbo anatomical elements of that marrow'. Tbe chlorat 
employed must be free from alteral ion, osp'-ciiilly moj'-tnrc; if lirjulfied 
from atinoRplieric exposure, tbc chloral instead of cahriing, would but 
increase the nervous excitement. To rai'^c' the depressed spirits of the 
sulFercr, is the primary object; this is obtained by inducing sleep} 
tbc physical cxbansiion must also be re[>aiicd , comiiiencp by indaeing 
the patient to come for a little time on the deck and breathe somo 
fre^h air ; to assuage (ho thirst, administer .1 spoonful of iced chains 
pagne every quarter of an hour ; even half hour give a morsel of 
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bread ana rn«at, os othei iof>il,htnc no fi\td hoin^ foi meals, and 
pel mil tlio siifftitj to cat according to fnpucc 

It IS not <Mily in T’anh, the consequence of tho stiangc subwh^tcb 
foi food jif luhng thf 8Kgp, that till iiaicase of tin tafo worm rotUady 
IB to hi itUibutid The saint unj h is^nt faf*t is \e»} gcneial in the 
pro\im<'i, and al)u\c all among tli w( II to-do cJasscb M Decroiv 
attiibutLS till cius( to the ilctadtmt in tin ait of toobn>, and*to the 
extending list ol half cookid, oi i iw in<at His unndj m the t%es of 
many Mill a| jif n ns bnl as tin (^l^< isc \\ htn i iw tin it is oidertd, 
he luonitnenls tint of tin luist t» lx pufnitd, is being 'more 
healthy and inou iiuliitm th ui I it mutton, iiidpnl ” It m ]>ecn 
liirly snitnbU to w( ik petsons m ihiscwlifs o(on{ i ion di niinds 
gieat niusiuliiii iMilion it i r isui di^isli I ind nnif filtining 
Fiiithn, tin lioisi IS (oinj ii itui Iv tut ii in tho i w no ilfntions, 
Ihatpiodiiei diMise s]K ti(s of to nia nnd ot which the human bod^ is 
the reeeptat h* 

M Missu nai il ijnihunn, innouii(t>. t]i||^ n n <r nnuiuy will 
preseno buhl, ii<< 1 1 in At fit in (in ill nkb of wcmK ml othei 
inaeots Fiom Mn\ to Hnnnbu 187 > he |ilicil 1 ub} Ac m a 
wide-moiiihcil boil It, o{ m ml if the i ipn it\ it a rjiiiit , in soini he 
placed a bai ot non wtip,hing 1 oinKs, m tin otlnu Ii |»tiin> weights 
of raeuui} 'IIii nuuur> iiisincd tl^i giain is fii'-n as the fiist 
day, and tin non putiill^ si \j ut tioni tlnii d mgci the fumes of 
meiouty «c not pdatilU to insuts, -md tht non m oxidising may 
produce an istiiiiginf sdt ('hcmuil igcnts hue fitqiuntl\ been 
employed to puMiio gnm ( In mist J'lglmns j I m ct piesoiving 
meat foi months, li> me ms ol ililoiulc ot non, is a fiiluie, the tins on 
being opined displaced onl} a nialu, nu uiattii 
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int(if>(l the hut, Nolx enr in u ^Init the (b<>i% ami iiat restiug 
his htad Ujoii lnh, hand till h* liU il intsiiitl> “ Was It » 

f,<)ddias, (» a human hiujr, —oi .t mm ]hintom vull^ up by the 
Kai die ^ ^oboccxnuai, without'moMu,;, ktpt uvolvmi; iheso things 
in Ill's mind iiuL h« could nnko out nothing 

(Kmu" to hiA ibsti ution Nobx mmai fail* d to nolwo another thing, 
i lo^ ot vioodhidltni hi i/m^ m t)i Iiut liom a nine pnoi to hts 
ifctuiii lluitti AftMwai Is—whin vny lit d iuj;ht he camo to 
lenuiubt.) tliithii e\( iiin.'sii Mei s n in iinr I }(( un)it ilnimtd, 
luptid fi >111 his thoughla by the nt(^s^lty t) t V itti,* h( could gee 
the at) uigdiess ot th thii ^ Not only ii^ld imt ii(( and Home othei 
rnaieinls loi i ml lu^ weio iheic Nolocjnnu, howivci, was not 
puipij'^td—he thuu^jht th it also to bi. tin Kajmlie s w nk—and 
tticiefoic, no muttei ut snipn*** 

“ (giain comt Iioim ) is no lal snym,? atlir all, 

, But “ (i dll hs tome ii to tin b« Jly ) would hi a still 

dealer oue And Nobotooinai was not noiti inscn il h to Ihi wisdom. 

« « 

of tbe adage Aftci leifoiming th( evening sfivues he boikd the iica 
in an eaithen pot found in tin hut, and di-^ luhidit 


1 or moriiiugand cvcnin(;^tvice8, water bithr if (jianf'C « watir -is abso* 
lutcly ncccesnix to i Hindoo aud the watery libfitioni ait gMicrally pouted^ 
dutrtig the siivitt fn ut one tinj copper ve 8el lutu another vyhtdi resemblBS 
• &aui11 
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Kiuly iic\t uioiiiiii", nmnediaHv Icamds: liw Ik« 1 oi liide, lu* 
made foi the ■•ea sh(fre Because ot In iambics of the pn ceding day, 
lie li id no difliculty to find out lus way now -l^^ld allei 

concluding 111 ' moining sirvices, In lunanuij^ waning—foi ^om ^ 
We c Minot my how f u had smh i h jpe aa that the \i'»ion of the div 
before shouhl again make iti a[p<iiincc tin re ^ii wn sfiong within 
hJin, but he could not ipiit th< }la(i Kvin when late iii the diy, 
no one i luio theic And thni w i«> it tint Jsobjioomii hi g in to 
tamble about tin jlue But ^ uii w i> the s< iich ’ ^^^>t ih< h*nst 
sign of n human bung Hint Ini <\i So he ictuincd an 1 s.it down 
111 his loinni place. Tlie sun wMitdowii, dirlu ■> j'lth ml apneo, 
and Nobocoomai cinn hack to Ih lint di'ii [ ih I i )n c Miiing biek 
iiN»m tin sca-sliqfc in the t\(iinig \t>hoi.uuuia siw tin Jv-ij dicHfittnig 
^till on the hue llooi o[ th( hut 

Nobocoofhai at fits! j-^kid him omcthing, in ui .ih vnt niiiiner, 
to which the Ktipihc in i le no ui'.Wif 11 tlnii a 1 id, ‘ Why have 
J bee i ffo long dc iiu d tlij 1 c In t ' j i* i in i < 1 was mi i.c I in my 

own ancied otli e — mi th K u ili \ iIkk tun (\{)ic ed In'* desne 
of going houic uul lid ‘ J nuiot Inuiliii wuhtln lonte iiidhaaono 
money foi tiivilliug (cpiiisO'* an 1 I liivc luniwnung licio ni the 
liope ot lecciviiig popci in tiiuiions win n 1 nn ( >oui holmes^ igiin.” 
But the ICapihe oiiU Niid, ‘ C nin with mi, —inljiso siymg, the 
ascetic lo-'C 

Noboeoomnr followed him cipuling tli il ^ome ficihlii’s might be 
otiored fui Ins jinuiny honn 

The (v'ening light hid not ns vet ^niie f i led aw ic the Kapalio 
was walking lirst—and Noboe»omn Imiiging up flu ic ii 8u’denly 
'‘s» lattei telt on hi-* hick the iit toiuli ot ImgM' On turning 
round ho b*camo luotnnles'*, at whit In In lull Th figure of that 

4 • 

wood-nymph with the long ni'^nt* hau—t—motionlesi as 
befuio’ Wheneo had thib vision m* Idenlv eume h< hind him? Noho- 
cooniai saw her fingu placed on hei mouth lie understood that tlio 
maiden was enjoining bdeiicc Such an injunition, however, Vlras need¬ 
less. Foi what hhould ho speak ’ lie stood there imazed. JTlic 
Kapalic could ^te nothing of all tins—and went on m advance 
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M’Ih h he iiad pahhoJ beyoutl ear-shot, the girl .said somelhiug in a low‘/’ 
'Ojcf*, ami the wouls—“^'khere are you going? Do not go. Go 
baok—dv”-foil on the ears of Nobocoomui-. 

Aifsooii ah hlie had coueludcd these* words, the spoiiker, ^Yithout * 
waiting for u rt'jily, noiselessly w'^illulre\v. And N(*hi>c’Ootnav sbiod 
there for a w'liilc like one berolt of his senseh. Jle becaino eager to t, 
loiloiv, but eould not make out in whieh dir(‘clii)ii she had go&e. v 
Ife thought—“ Is It a vision coiijurod njt bi* any one or that 1 am 
in}-^ell' mistuKeij i' ^Vluii-1 lieard of eourse !)ode^ danger; but wlutt •> 
does the d.iiiger jjomt to ? The Tun tries ^ ean do any thing. Shall 1 ' 
Jl.eu tlee f--hut wliere is the refuge? ' ') 

Noboeooui.ir had been thinking thus, when he saw tlic Kajinlie, 
nii.ssmg his eoinp.iny, letr.u'ing Iiis sU|i.s 'The lv:i]mlu' askad) ,« 
“ Wli\ iue lou hngeiing ?” When men are at a lo. s wliut to do, they , 
naturally follow the first diieetioii they an; iuYiled to. Oulled 
once more by the Kapalie, Nobocooinar followed him without a word. 

After walking some distance, h<‘ satv before him a hut surrounded hy 
a mud-wMll. Tt might be called eillier a Iiul, or a small iiouse. But wo 
have nothing to do with it. dtisi behind it lay the .sandy sea-beacht 
The Kapivb was taking Xobo'.oomar to the sand by a ilank of th9 
liou'sc, wk thi* above-jnenlioiied girl dai ted past him like an arrow 
and while she did m» >he whispered in his eai —“ ytill but lly. Don’t '' 
3 'on know thill the Taiitric’s I'cnjalif is not complete without hnmuu 
fle.slj ?k i 

At this, per.spiratioa broke forth upon NolMicoomar’'> brow. IJiifor- 
fortunately, howc\cr, the gill’s wonls had leaeJidd tin* Kapalic’s ears; 
and he exclaimed, •* Kapalaluindulay ! ” And the voice aouuded 
the roll of thunder in Nohoeooiiiar’b c*ar.>. 
gave no reply. 


A*. " ** 

♦ Follow orb of the Tautraa—a portion of iltndu Mjtholoi;y licaliuiij of KaCf'Vte 
and Kah-worsbip. -. - 

V ji^ 

t Tlie Pooj.i offfipj lo Kali urcorduig to the Trantnis Tlii* chj*'f accesflorios-* 
uf tbiH womhip arc wiue, wurdau, and a dead budj. And the <otu of the votary 
IS, by these bideous means, to conquer bis t>a!jsious lu tins world, and ubtafU' 
bealititde m the next. Eveiy leadei of Di Normaii ('Lever s Medical Juris- ‘ 
prudence is aware of the nature of the saeiibees offered 

u 


Ivupalakundala, liowe?er,' 
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Ilnldiu" \<*],o(or)niai bv lliohmd tlu K julio TralUc<l on At tlic 
tonib of 111 iiiiiiUin iiand t!i< 11 ol i with i liuiubcd turns 

itJ usti i 1 ‘-jM <1 in Ins vtiiis, 111 I I I f t (oiii ige itlntned Jle 

Sill ‘ [ji f '»)iiv li iiid ' iJut tho K ii lb mule no answn Nobo- 

rooiMii I III I f ( 1 liiiii, Will ( V u I ikiii^ nu* to r ” “To the 
Pu| I j(l it>vv(H 1 til I\ 11 'u b\ '' ’ (nrd Nol>o- 

coniii I ‘ 1 () s i( I iiiLi, 1(}1 iiIiIh 1 \ i[ ilu I |» >11 Vritb a 

ijiiuk iiul \io!<al irtnt, N li » mu m I'l In I las Ii lUtl , aulhu tlul 
fills i I ifi if uIjhIi 1 (luiiuv lull, ill iiom Iniusj abl to 

iot II I li )M of III b III ), woiil 111 I M II I biiJiji iijiini ilu i iitli 

Bill il iiMNid ) >i I mud <1 tb kij 111, inJ ^^l)b(>coJnr u ■> 

1 i iiul i< Ilium I 111 I I I |i I I ' 1 I! I It 111 I ims a- it biokin 
!it tlu ]oinl , 111(1 It I il I 11 1 l\ I 11 id I om 

I jx II buu_, la n ii I (b li \ lotoriu i f tlu Id tli li i on 
ilio |<H((lin^ infill I ill) w I 1 iin III * lluK 111 il ol wcol, ind 
jii< I lU i'MU', fill tiK I iiiliu J’o 1 1 1 1} I 1 ) ‘ I dl lb-', am II Tvlmh 

ViAl X lllMlIIll I 11 i ill I ol A 111 — 1 II 1) (Il id 1 ih Ibom tllJa 

lioioiildjti ivituil 11 I 1 11 b 11 11'I liiM* tr ^ii| 1 1 \ tlie place oi a 

CO) p*-! 

Sum had iiid\\ill( ( i ^laub ad 11 pi i-i h ul pii\ioud\ l)t‘en pio- 
cuii 1 'ind ki}' till K Wall fit < ib{ K (| du li<«nn to tuUn him 

tigblli Niboi I in a n id d \ lib ul ii u i lit But u‘•idaiu e vi is 

ot no i\ 111 111 tit tiiunuid iitit,t\iti it lluit age, the Kapalic 

posM.'^ (dilii stun’■tbit ifiiMi-^tl (bint ilu Kip die iaidlng him 
etiuj-glo, - ad, 

‘ Tot/P AVhi d> t linn iisivt (liv ^ife lus ludiblisMil to-nigJit 
To Bhan ibi* miIII* ofUua up tb\ eh slumpol iUsh Whithittoi 
foil lino oould await a iii in 1 ko Ilu i 

Altoi Imulai,, him ini tlu K | i] hti "Ntbococniai onihosind, 
uul prisiutlj III ( am tn^igiliuili Ibij ih aid otlu i piilaiimiiKa to 
bxi nfi( I 

N<i\ stion-, woio iho^e ilikd m n is—loiv light weic those fasten¬ 
ings— aid death w is luaniui nt ’ Ni boioom ir gi\L himself up to the 


Kill—Ucddcss oi lud 1 /o(kI shod 
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of the jjotl of hn fftilh I’oi a in mmi oimp to him thoughts oi 
his coiitiiiy , of Ills own swut in 1 I ti sh | hmi (, nioinoul, too, 

lose btture hiiu the iicis of hi Ion > l lifn i i ij molhii , «ul s, 
f» w todi ihops ttU iinoii^ tlu suuK mil HjCii I 

The inilimiMim*- I si n(n.' »\ i tin K» ili i (i mu In'* sost to 
^ittht sicufioiil \\\ i}> 11 t ii I 11 I u 1 WMin lit h ul 1 Kopf 

it Sti uiw, '—iiul til K 0 ih< w i in ,ilul i mini II hdil 
& illsillU t 1< lilt. 1.11 II til it ll ll I 1 k I L I I I I 111-, ill it ■' IkOlltf ll 

j)h t noi 111 I III 1 mil I ♦ th 1 —\ 1 ui I i i u lii\t jono ? 

Till Kiiiilu St iiihi I Iiii 111 I t'l 1 1 i I 111 1 t ull h (iiul ll 

Till 11 liiiuiig t IV ml I’m il > i ii i i Iti i i ill 1 out (o 

Ki}»il ikiiii 1 ll ill in I I \ ll ] I (*1 1 I I t ll lit ii-x] 111 liom 

h< 1 i j) ll wrlin il th Iv i[i tl \ I I 1 I I II I I I \ hit inio 

(onti I'll 1 N\ ith 1 ijiil ^ II I I u ’i I w ll 1 1 Ji iisi Noho 

LoOiii u bOi/cil th s i>i I oituiuls In in ikin i i ili i iH i 1 » 1 ii ik tho 

ci( tpcis tint houinnnni J^iiMlnl iliini|t i' n I ul 1 

At tills iiiointiif was Ik nl lilt ( mini s f| i nUli p-. tin c 1>\ , diul 

tiny wvii xiol of lilt I\ 11 ill I 111 uii» III M III tl ll ilimtion, 

NoliK-cnnnii I'lntlil — tin m iim i l\ ij I kninliili —.iiul tho 

weapon w is w n m,, m In i li m 1 

“ilnsh'’ 111 K i| il ll i 1 1 ll i ) 1 1 I’v 111 w ijioii i» ‘ 

with tM , -I hilt ‘'iiui (1 ll <i lit! V ^ 

Anil with tliif, l\i|iliku li’i I 111 I ' i\ 111 11 * ll h iiitt f to 

< uUiii^ ihe lijitni v iln ti in i mi f u in i in in nt sttliuil 
fite She SI 1, ' I I\ , f ilh w 11 I il i \ \ n 1 1 w i\ 

Auil s)si\mjj, K ip i’ikui 1 1 ill I ll I 11 I 1 IN IV h id mg t ho 
wiv and ^lollntllOlnaI boun i ' lii. i 1 i « 


s 

t 


♦ Ftr a ilisenption of this wci} on we i f i U ii it Dr Nntm itt I hrver’a 
Ml lilt nl Tiiiispru leni t wLieli tent iiiib il&i ih v ii i r^8« nlin ' llu iiiHtramottt, 
It mav be sot n it K ilighat untl tU wh ic 
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r’UArinh VII 
In r^i. 

Anti Ilic "H ii ItJiil ol Ijiini 
Tt II 'll lilt fit wily stiokt 

4 » 

\s falls on niouril \,lrcrnii‘ 

A thnndt i -Miiitli n tt\k 

— LA\S OI \NfI&M KOMf 

Ilrni’. the Kajialic, having snauheii o\eiy nook and nanny oi Ihc 
room, hut fiiiclin^ ncithoi the weapon nor Kapalukundala. irturncd to 
the Hand with hi':* suspit ions astir Anumif ihci" he siw that Moho 
cooinai Was t^ono; at which he wis \i‘iy mnch 'utpri<!t‘d ; and presently 
hia ryes fell on tho snndoicd c'rcepus , a#W thtu bciup able to i^uess 
the truth, (hoKapidic* ran in pursnit of Nohorooinai. rnit then, m a 
lonely place, itiacxtrcmcly difficui to ascertain whh h diicctiou or which 
way a run a-way has t ilon Owing to tlu* daikne->s, he could dcsciy 
^no one within sipht, and so he wandered .ibcmt a gnat deal, niaiking 
the sounds of voices; but these sounds oven wore not always audible. 
Ho, therefore, tor tlu' puipo'.e of looking moic minutely around him, 
got upon tho Rummit of a high sand hill The Kapalic ascended by a 
side; but that, on the opposite side of it, the base of the mound had 
been worn away by Rtre.inis of watei in the rainj’^ season, he was not 
aware. No sooner had he got upon it than the hdl'top—tottering 
already—gave way under his weight, and, with a tremendous crash, came 
down upon the earth. And the Kipalie, too, like a buflalo slipping 
down from a mountain precipice, fill In adlong witli it. 
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Mr, Ed>\in' Arnold, the Lian.sljitor of Lho lyrif^ of Jayiuleva^ 
says, if I rcmonibor aright, that tho stor^ ol liadh.i .ind KrisJina’» love 
i** simply a poetical allegory -Radlia -l.lio horoino—In iiig the foimniiM?, • 
and Krishna—tho hero—being tlio mascuhno, emhodiuiont of lh0 
passion of love j and that they are, hko olhor'litcvaiy crcalioiis, fuero 
figrnent.s of the poet’s brain. Rut we, in all doferenec to the classical 

gentleman who is hiinstdf a poet, beg to difl'er fiom him and say that 

these mythical personages did exist—according to our Sbastras—-lon'i- 
before the eastern hrist could lisp the name of lii.s motlier, and still * 
exist in the imaginations of the Hindoos. 

However, for our present purpose, we .sliouM sujipo'.e that they dkl • 
exist; and not only did they exist, hut they lived, hreathed, and acted, ^ 
like us mort.ils of tho nincteonlh cenl.ury. 

Krishna was the son of Bahhudeva and Davaki—his, wife—both i 
subjects of Kangsba, the king of Mathurali . ' ^ 

Kangshah had been iiiAirmcd that a s,on would he born unt<3[1 
Rashudeva and Hevaki, who, if sufTcred to live on, would ilLputo hi/' 
throne and do him serious harm Under this supiTstitious awe,) 
Kangshah had immured Uavaki—~(3ncieiiie then-—in a prison, and taketf*^ 
very great care that the child might not live Jong after it was ushered') 
into world. But the schemes of tho t\ rani were singularly disconcerted f'j 
tho father of tho child, as soon as it was bom, contrived to carry it 3 
out, and, with hi.s precious burden, fled as fa^t as his legs could earty^’ 

him, until he reached the edge of a ri\or (dumna) that flowed acroi^' 
the country It was dark midnight then, and a storm raged furiously 
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and tlu Mill poun il in {orient Tin nvrr, swollen to the bum, had 
betonK om •'(illnn^ ni isb of foam, *uid ncithtr man not iKa^t < ould 
an^wlnic 1 (it fiu 1 IIow to cioss the ii\ei at micU an houi ?— 
And till ol 1 in Ml stbod there dnmfi iiudid—sciinl^ 1 nowm;? what to 
do Of I siiddi n i fo\ appe lud on the i<iu, ind‘-wiftlv cuddi I 
llic sti( im, Is i( it vvcif i h \ fit Id llo I loL tlio cm* md 
foIl)^\(l the xiuinil, ind in i liw niiuidcs {nind luniscU wi'li lus 
piouims Ili 1140 sife on lln olln 1 1 !< of tin rnnnn Alto that hi 

ji pa II d io l»i Mid limn ml Ihcic 1 It ilu i dc to tin cue of 1 Mill to 

^,do\dli 4 i inirnd ^n 11 , \vh > 1 ]f iilim in 1 w i i (in h lalde 

TDllk MTul 1 Ilnt\ii\ infill lu 1 lUllK 1 t> itlo 1 ih ind,uis i) 

b( { Hill 1 in In ^^n h ni 1*5 d 1 hilnd lu! in j h li in ih * 
pi i< ( 

Whin T\an^shd\ il i iMud u | ini 1 ii i ihd i \ i 1 n inlsinl 

lint nun ti» uhn J>( /// n i nn n 1 I 11 it 11 ( \ ( im 1 LuL tlir 

ehangtlin"—i biti, nlmh llm nv i\ ilihui ,p il 

Q'ho (I11II h tf d I tin 11' Ml in ^ c nn 1 '1 I > '* 1 in •• c iie 11 

Jabhoddi, 111 nd if Nm’i 11 Imiiis 11 *h |U\ n 1 1 1 ot ini liu f 

ip] it (lief Kiihni h u h si I tin. 1 idt I ] its i f lu m thci li'W 
1)0 li ilic tin in IK piil of lli 1 11 it ii^i- uul h nv ho snitiln 1 1 iss s 
lioni tin Hilling ih 1 s id ni i h * 11 1 th i i hi 11 (]l On oiu 

opcnsun it is sul tint, 11 ill li 1 sticl if i un hil )iuhot> 01 
othti, him sj nitid iv is Iishili In t slu in Mi i ni in Imn aa the 

thill Ihii tht h s imilslli is 111 1 n 1 ji u tdi is del ml his 

innoiiiui l{ n whnh th nidlui t id him in t id of wi iMi to 

ojK n Ills month nmn» I atils \u I Ii m1i * lih li th i -not In i 

Uoam, Imi tin sius is mlth iMussiill l> iluii i \i him, md 
Maluslnsai i, ai d all 1 u ssoinh js 11 h uin 

Oiut upon i tnin inlhi idsuf is i sf n i 1 A\lnn 11 k sK\ 

'ssaa ot tin. Ikusf th ssdu s\ i it Ihc lUuist—md n ituie iloiiTud 
her j'ajost 1 obi — md the luil^puim If nth then ssm tist milils and 
tin* soft biii/is lu n \ lulm wi h Mk lii^MmLof tilu n and othei 
flosviis, s\ uid lid listli sh null Ihitt tid tin. basis, i south of scaicih 
lu^ldciu biuniiKis—of a iiuK olis « »uj 1 \ion—with 1 pan id lat/c 
du mis I M lun..,* 1 ssilh Uuj: 1 iMu , nul udh a Miii^ut nost uud bl iik 
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up turned brows, and a smiling mouth that bad a eharm of it'^own, might 
be seen sitting upon a branoli of a Kadamba tree on the banks of the 
duranu. He wa-s very fantastically dns^ej : a yellow (Moo/zc—with 
a (liHeicnlly-coloicil liui—covered hi^ h»\v('|Ji]nhs (Vuui llio naisfc down 
to the knee, and was ijathoied up into a SAveej)ing hue of fold iibovo 
fold, oiH' end ot which was .seemed betwet n I he hem of Ids eloth and 
the body of the weaiei ju-t over the JMvel, and the otiier end twisted 
into countie.s ei ea^^‘> dangled loost ly downwind'.. A eliudilor of tho aaino 
Color, twisfi’d nilo a lull eoilecl loniid tin* [>ail. Iji-hiw the hdn.'S, and 
was '.eeuu‘^1 in u f.ijilastie knot o\er the line td’ l.)!d'j .diove-dcscvibed. 

0\(‘r .i.",.nii'..t his smooth blow there ned h-d a er(‘*.tor the jiencock'g 
plume faUened in u lediy kn(>t Tin; wInde i n]i bespobe uiiinilo . 
'arc »>n his pait, and was, ej c tur*-!'. hkmi'*, in e .jinn lion with his ruro 
peivnnal (.huiins, to make, a h.uoe np.)U li'inimm* he.o ts lit'had a 
bamboo Jhitr in hi> hand, ‘ueh as ILo’eM /i. Cvi mii^ht envy, ivhioh ho’ ■* 
hudvCfl to ever .o'd anon with the air of a eoiiiioi-..<ieur. and as if 
innnediato action; jn-l as a sohlitU’ njuni a baltle-iield looks to liis 
rifle ‘bcfoio (he altailv ’ And, in the iid' ivals of such exauMiialionK, 
lio would ji.irt tin' thick loliage ol tin; tree in Older to roconnoitio illC 
land bevmid. 

•» f 

This Nouug hl.ide wa.s, 1 need sciUcoly, ICu'lina, and the hero of 
Jayadofii. % 

Ilis loves \vi re, they f-ay, .is nnnv a- them were fair faoin in tbo 
neighhoiirhofid he dnelt in Thia l)ow< ver. be said to his credit, 

that he in'ver wii'-led a thongbL upon women tliat were plain or [lassco,, * 
—young though they might be, ami wuh a devout wMshi]»per at the slitine^ 
of Beauty, lie knov every*^garden wliem lair flowers grew, and would 
not rest untd be had culled their ssw^e-1*. Ih ally, a person of siich^^^ 
exceptional jiowers deserved apothco.'.i*. aJ the hands of his followont. S 
Even in our own day, cases of simh dedication are not wanting; and f 
Ihc quarter in which they am to bo looked for arc the icligious Hects. 
Mr. Ilefiw'orth Dix'on would have done well if he had taken his notes in ^ 
India for his “ Spiritual Wives.*' ' rt. 

It ivas the siveetest of spring-tides. Tiie sun was fist sinking^^^C 
behind the hill-tops amidst gorgeous tints of jiurplc and Oi>al. The ; 
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gi'ovcs on the Juirnil’s banks were filltul with the twitter of 
^TOftt-throateil bircla; the shadows wci’c* eroopiiijf over the plachl 
j'^iratef of tin* atrcaui; and every now and then the vriud blew and broke 
it into ni>rnul ii{*|>le» whn^danced and 'pjuklod in the mellow haze of 
Uio MoUiMg Mill—distillhing the peairful image of the leafy trees that 
friUged the river; only the iniinnuruiis monotone of the waves lap- 
• ping iijxHi the pohhiy beach of the Jiiinna broke tho stillness of the 
houi. It was an hour in which ‘]»le:is<iut thoughts bring sad thoughts ^ 


into the mind—an hour that will make you live your life over again 
ill jneinory, and sigh over days tliat aic miinboced with the dead; 
—an hour when ‘ old familiar faces ’ will crowd the new faces out of 


your mind, and smile oiieo more tlu* 'inilc which no one else can. 

With long waiting, tU(‘ young man at last* grew' ipiite fidgety, and 
][>eored out through the fohagu moie often tluiu was consistent with hig 
art. At length n faint noise of tiiusieul l.iughiors cann* to hiin borne 
l^n tho evening wind—followed by tinkling sounds. And he pricked 
dp his ears, if I may say so, and clutched lti.s bamboo iiistriiment and 
held it to his month. lie wait in a fexei^hcat now, and his breath 
ohmo fast and thick ; and, shall 1 say. he had a uari'ow escape of slip- 
'lling down. I doubt very much if he could have lived after such a 
contretemps, even if his phys>ical frame laid endured it, to think of all 
the shame and rtdienlo which a sprawl like that would have put 
him to. 


A group of young maidens—all in the first flush of youth, fair and 
pretty,—clad in rustic kirtles, and with brass ])ails * upon their 
heads—presently hove in sight. And immediately tho young 
Orpheus begun to blow at his^ivstrumeut. ^£e puAVnl uud puflbd at it, 
and yet no sound would come forth. By this lime the group had • 
become fully visible, and their hilaiiouslaughtcr rang out upon tho air, 
nud thoir ornaments tinkled musicallv. 

V * 

This was really too much for human forbearance. In rage and o 
despair he was about to fling tho thing down, resolving to retire froift 
the business for ever, and never more to disgrace it, when another ic 
' pair blown in slievr despair gave au uiiez})ected turn to affairs. The*^ 
L music rase ringing and trembling through the aii-. A strange fire now 
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Phone in his eyes, and all the 'melody of his heart found uttoraixoe hjt 
imriouKly-hlendcil notes of the weirdest and wildcat niusie. It startled 
\Ain maidens like ^ bevy of birds, and tluy looked up towards the 
Kadambn tree. The soiiff was to be heaid hut Iho singor tiowhero 
bo be seen. Like Wordsworth's boy llstL'ning in woudement to tho 
'ioti‘of the <niekoo, they looked this wa\ and till* - but in vain. The 
{tniLiouchiiig npdodx (lowed on and on, and lillcd all (lie nil* and flllod 
,beir hearts until they Know not from whome it pioeceded 
They bad for some tmu* listened inti.iuoed fo the imi'jic. Huh 
loiucstio duties must bo performed, and tbev. one by one, moved ou— 
;hoir feet reluctant to go. Tlio wonder v\a,not^it ijuite gone out of 
.heir eyes, and their manner—iiuiii om* of jiaiik bilfinty—bud ehangeil 
o an usual thoiightfulnoss TIum went md Inigiioil—and lingered 
ind wont and looki'd biek—bow nian> tinn' 1 Know not. lOven 
vben they di«)ve back tlie watei in eddying nielo', ind dipjicd their 
nteliers with a gurgling sound, they looked buck often and often, 
owaids the Kadamba tree—obliviout* of* tlieinselves—oblivions of 
heir duty—oblivious of their eoiiijianions —and (Ini'. Iiiigoring by the 
■ivorV edge an iiucoiisrionably loiigei time Him Uie> ineanl- 
(tne girl, liowever, wis among ibem, who, to judg( (loni bci appear'* 
ince, had been ro liken up with the iinei *, that be was startled to 
hid ber^elf alone on the river beach, the rc'st li iviiig gone away at 
east a ipiarter of an hour before. She was a dernier but symmctiically 
ramed girl. Age nut more than si\leon. Sin bad i sliaiigo bpiri- 
,uelle face—with a mouth sweetly sad 1 doiili^ if slie could bavo 
'ot rid of that sadiiesi’even if fibe had tried, or the swi*etnc*?s that 
dended iiidistinguisbably with it cither. Her eyes—not very largo 
ines-—bad strange depths in them, and looked—no one could say*-*- 
rhicli way. With these she had a complexion that glimmered in 
hat fading evening light. 

AU this while Krishna had, L need searcl^ly say, been looking in- 
siitly at this picture of feminine loveliness. 

She was lifting her pitcher slowly and, absently—the music «!tiil 
(veiling iu Iter heart—^wlien anotliei burst of the santie melody greeted 
ler ears She had already despaired of heaiing it again, and II start* 

s 
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lier lik€ a fuTrn from her unrcn^icioiis revene to a real something— 
ivhoBe notes woke n)) strange echoes in her heart. The pitcher slipped 
down and lay there unheeded; the water eoitrshig down to where it 
had been tukon from. The stnuu gradually gained in passion and 
pathos until its sweetness sufTmed the whole l>cing of (he girl. From 
that time the melody became a part of herself, and she kacw not how 
to forgot it. 

Daylight had almost faded nowonly the topmost twigs of the 
trees appeared lilce a nek on fire; tho cveniug shades lud closed over 
the landscape, and a beautiful calm lay over all nature. 

The lover in ambuah now came silently down, and, in a graceful 
attitude,—with the light leg sliglity bent and cros',fd over tho left, and 
tho bead, with its nodding plume, a Utile inclined to the iofi, stood 
under tho Kndamba tree. The baino touching air he jihiyed agaui and 
again with many roulades and flourishos. The gnl had all this wliilo 
been gazing mutely at the [leiformcr, and, with her whole soul, diink¬ 
ing in tho melody, so that when the song tea&od, and the last faint 
notes died away in the evening breu/e, she fi It her longing ibcarcely 
satisfied. 

She, however, bore th.vt music in her heart, and heard it all night 
long—and ever afteiwards. In tlic face she had just now seen she 
had found Bomothiiig that was akin to the mnsic and to sometliiog in 
her own heart. 

Suddenly she bccaino conscious of her lonely position, and of her bro* 
ken pail; and she was about to liuiTy away home, when K-riahna 
waylaid her, and, in the politest of words, asked the honor of escorting 
her home. Tlie growing dimness of the hour hid her deepening blushes; 
and she muttered some excuse—almost inaudibly—in the sweetest oi 
tones possible, and sped homewaril alone. 

It was now night. The stars had one by one come out in the sky^ 
The song of tho birds Vas hushed in the grove. And, amidst tlu 
silence of the scene, the Jumna flowed murmuring on. 

That night the maiden had a sharp talking-to from her domest'^ 
t 3 'rants, as she had expected. ' But she was too much occupied othei. 
wise feel its smart. Sho did not sleep soundly that nighty and 
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the nio^ Jillci to be m evoij tiung. When sh^ 

awoke motmug, llisyiaiil^^ardly tiiink horsolf the same being ol 
tlto daylfcfi^i and if something unusually bright had passed 
away ftoui hei iur evci Gradually she lauic lo icmcinber the ovnnia 
ol the preceding day, and a Uca\y sigh escaped hci —she scarcely knew 
why Fioiu that time her day dieanunj^ and night diearning began. 
E\eiy day she saw Ktiblma, and luaid the luubu on the Jumna*s bonk.. 
Many a subieifuge did she invent—and niiii} lahiii* ho did she toU; 
to recount foi lur anu&nal delays lud uu^i l^ollahio siiuils to the spot 
by the 1IVei bide , hen. the young lovei luul liken up his vantage* 
gtuuud , lUbough, on eaili ol thov oic inons, tho fault was seateely 
hers but of till uiiavuul ibli s(i.ingi.i vv liu would, bv ill man net ofmeanig^ 
pievint Inr iiom acting siiiitl} up to Uu piugiamiiu of hci domestie 
dutit'H ilei cuiupanion<>, however, vveu siiivwd enough to lake cartii 
not to hi hei iloiu, and twitted liei with hti newly dmvovciod weak'* 
iicbs All tills bln. boie with a meekiicbs that buipiibjd oron her 
li lend'). 

Giadually hei (llilhi ) lovi toi Kiibhiii bci iinc a difinite—iaugiblo i 
somethin*' *j pui ol h(i ivi^tcnu whuh she could no inoro avoid 
tihiu she c mid ivoui luisdt Life bee inn a pain to hd without 
Kiislma Piitieuliily doiuLstn dutus inmh a inoht Tiiijiist call iipoik 

hii attention wiinh w is dl ii^dviiltoi In i Imi When hei loVe j 
could no Ion^et bi eoneeHlid—when hci Vdytv* -hoi very hiea||h*** ‘ 
and eveny tiling about hd told ut lui h)vc, —and «vciy one biispceted, 
it, they, at hei home, iibbooed lici louiin vs to ific Jutuini s bank, aud 
theieby ltK*c away hd only sol ice oik nth ichaiiti sight ot fvnshua. 
Siio took tins new ditiunliy so tuueh ti Ik tii tint Itoin that time 


begin to pine awiy Mn would often high, nid s ly to heiself—. 


i 


“Love, whenever I think oi you, J 1< A up at the nowly-gathfrredi( 
elondb When 1 aia at iny woik, f sing vuui plans's, and find 
1 ^^tjneeb lot iny tcais Had not God n idi nn a woman, I would havu^f 
you with nio and trav tiled from (liun ta cliuw ’ 

Ueie KribhiiaVtho had iiom the day d tiijt oghf, < cased to be hearin 
whole, found it a «oie tiul to pass In^ dij Mtb<^ at t^sight 


A 
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P|fr groves on t^e Jamna’titHuik xms fiUeii lay nmd night 

Hill his mournful lay to which the mnrmui' of the rhrer and the 
wghiug of the wind Imro, indeed, a sad refrain. Many a maiden had 
dome and gone that way—with pitchers poised upon their lieads,—an^ 
with many u laughter. lint none of thorn had a charm for him. Ho 
lookod this way and that and missed sumothing which seemed to him 
tho spirit of that lonely and lovoly spot. Days and nights thus passed 
hWay; and still the desired object seemed farther and farther and at 
the same time nearer and nearer. 

Then a companion of Kadha, whom she had made* a confidante of, 
took compassion upon the pining inaidon and brought their woes to a 
termination hy canying many a mo^srfgc of love from one to the other. 
Many a moonlight uicotiug did slie arrange, in shad}^ nooks and 
bosky delta, and under the spreading lioughs by the Jumna ; and many a 
dance did the pair lead upon the velvety and moonlit sward. There were 
nlso lovers’ quarrels and reconciliations (which no real love could be 
withont) and tbevo were also jealousies and hcart-burrungs; for» 
KHshna was cruel aiKhmisclucvous cnougli to try her love by a false 
.fftithlossncss, and nt many a try.stiiig pluco where they had promised 
to moot—Hadha alone had to puss the night in the vain ex])ectatioii 
of her truant lover. 

A They say that ho had other loves. lJut they are calumniators, 1 
lear. For, love is but one and knows no division, and they who love 
ttaigr love not one. 

XiOVC, like murder, will out , and every one at length oaine to know 
about Hadha and Krishna’s love, it gradually became a household 
word. Whenever and wherever love was the topic, there w’as the iu- 
ovitable reference to their love as tlie ideal of what love should be. 

Still their meetings were secret; for lludha had a husband whom, 
they say, she did not like, and, in fact, could not like, for the life of 
her. She herself, of'course, had no hand in her marriage, and no 
amount of self-schooling could enable her to ma.ster the passion that 
l>ermeated her whole existence. 

The date of Krishna hod become sucli a known fact in the neigh- 
'^IgittrUood tdiat all the women of the place—whether young or old — 
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would flock ho Lim Ic Iboar hiirt play ^ Many tk lovlag gUnca w5^ld 
ftst at him, and many a wedded wtfo would leave her huabaad's dida 
to listen to the midnight mtisic of Knsliun One thousand women ha ' 
IS said thus to have captivated by his soul entrmicing mclod^/ 
Whether ho reciprocated tlieir love is i nut to of conaidorable dotthk' 
Bat he would take a promiuent part m ill llicii sportl and pastimeSj,^ 
and, when the spring seobon camo, and the trees put on now leaves asd. 
blac cuckoo’s iir'tc smote the car, and (he moon h id tilled licr liorn, he wnald^ 
allow llitm to assemble by Ima undo tlu iniei I icing branches, in tlW^^ 
Mudv astnucs ot Bniidabun Many a mony go round, bud he-f*!, 
pmlicd by fan hands, ami amidst a toniu ion ot innsiehl laugliturs* 
Wlu 11 one 111 udoii it> tiled, inolhei took lur {dloe, and, with all thCu 
'•tringth other tiny aim, bciii the 1 ntglniig Kiishiia uluiliiig in thp*' 
air And theic would be no end to tliciio g^ritions,•unless when all of* 
them WOK iiicd They bad all in tlicii b'uulsy^f^c/r^^ns* fiom whlehr 
tilt y would spill t out at aiiotbir, oven at long disUnces, watei colored 
with lioolie powdci, and pelt with all thou might bigballs of slielldaft 
against each olhci wliidi, no soonei they fill upon then* \Ictiin8, broln 
in numerous fiagmeiit**, (so buttle they weic) and left them bosrneat'i 
with th( led powdti And, in this mannei, the whole giovo—the tre«#5>’ 
the leaves, and the ground, became icd an 1 dim with constant shosverfi 
of the powder, and resounded with thin laughtius and cues ol 
Hai !'*—and incirj songs sung in chouu 

This national fcstiuty has since l>**cn \()y populu, and is uiuversuUjr 
observed by the Hindoos. At Biiiidabim, lh< »< < no u( Ki uhiia’a love, it 
rages most There li coiitmciices i aibu (itleiM ita jwepaiatiom) aO^ 
lasts longer than cibi where About thi<' time ui Iho year the siretd#! 
anil public tlioionglifaK s of Bnndabiin prestni a euiuus jiectuol^jl^ 
and tUo people almost lavc ovei then n}oiciugh 

* Large sytingi s 

This article though sent by the writer iq time foi the Dole Tittra was ttlBs 
RYOiillj hell! 01 tr —Arf Sf ^ 
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Calcutta, wliettwAiyw 

Amidst the tubbish that is daily-t»^p^^Veraa«ulai 
P«?8s, wo .w« g*ad fco pick oufc the 8®®» 

Bloiost iiiiKiuo in (hcuacici } ' ^ 

This IS a fail siMJCinion ol Bengali|Swratijr<^«|ldi^|gW jn&tly any, 
a most odmuable pioce of poetic jM>ki Jbq&k o«||ij|icndb seven 
Bhapters, one of wliidi, viz,^Smiisane iratnana, (wamleruigs m the 
oometor}) wo remembu to have nail ami ic-rcad, wc Miovo, in a 
muubii ot tho Butuadai'saiitt of tin oM series These diapteis aie so 
many effusions, which springing lioni oic ami the same sow;and 
riiiining through iliffeiont channels in bmootli happy ciincnts, \ii 
tiially fall into one and tlie same oisan. The souice whence I hoy 
aiise IS tho author’# own love» ^le ocean whcie they fall is the antboi’s 
memoiy of his beloved wife snatched by the hand of Time. Piaying 
.Ibl* the soul of tlio dcpaitcd, wo au at a loss whcthei to cm sc the houi 
jthl^ ■Hatched fiom our aniliui’b aiiu<> liib dcuily loved wife, foi, 
^ 6 ro it not for that unhappy event, we would not pcihaps have scon, a 
yisecoming fiom Ohumlia Babu% pen to help the development 
jf tho resources of Bengali litciatuie 
vrA niu»t candidly coufes'^, it is soKlom out good InoK to find mk h a 
Iftf^ouious couibinition ol philosophy and poctiy man oiigmal Bengili 
work,''wnitoii in a siylo as simple ab sweet. Hut let not oni 
headers undeistiud by this, thil vve lucaii to sav the woik is I lultle-s 
Faults, cerlaial) it has, as, indeed, cvriy humin jiioduction, lit laiy or 
dthiirwiso must have But wc say the demcnls ol Lhi woik btfoic us, 
010 much less than its met its 

We welcome the book with joy and inpii st the auihoi to give n-. 
uioie productiuiib ot his biain It is with gi< u pk isuii that wc 
commend tho book to the altentiuu ot oui icadi rs 


SJSRAJUDOlVLAll ~Jn Ih hu*.af Diuma ,— Btf LaLmu 

I Jfei; an ChakittbuUtf 

Thi aiilhoi ol this Diam\ id not i novici in Litcutuii lli^fu^t 
B^irainaUe work Nxindabangsocheda, was veiy iavoiahlj ici-tivel In the 






Hts 8 eccni< 3 , SulmkM$ 9 t in apite of sonio adlr«M« 
eqnalty admired. Serojudmlah is bia tliird production in the di 
lm«. We have read it ■with ploasure and have no hoaitAAiott^j 
say, that it in considerably superior to tlie ordinary run of Uenj 
dramatic literature of the day. Some of the characters hare b(^ 
vcr> ably sustaineU. The author ha^ called hw uoik " an Historical 
Xli’ama." This hah not been a misnomci The luti igues that resulted 
in the deposition of Serc^fU ha^e been ^<.ly graphically dcbciibed, ^|t 
has been leinaikcd, more than once, that no jirolessoU Ihstotyi of tli^ 
Norman poiioil give » bettei idea ot those times than one of tho 
^nqyi'b* Sir Walter when wre sayij 


Hiat this drama gives a bcitei idea oi 
of Bengal 
jU> the piei 

- 
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it deals than all piofcsscd Instoiiea. 



dollar 

>Xf9 surtl ifn^^ 


d»» ihp-t 

* 

tlar erj^v^Wte of ^ 
ad 

\ (uAJ *ii,vo aJ<iii 

that the AJdiehs, siuh as it has been, is aliogothei inferior."' 
is throughout elo/pu nt and pointed, thougli not rliaracterist* b^ | 
ripenchs of style such as one would exi>cet fiom a person ot BahV 
burcndia Nauth\ culture. Possihl), the liabu had been called il| 
to mako the clFoit without much time fur preparation haying 
allowed. 


. *' 

SAPATNEE SOEO,—By Hurra Hiunder Ghose. Hew Bengut ^ 

Press. Caloulta ^ i 

t 

The book before us is a simple and. unaflTcctcd story of Bengi^ 
peasant life,—written in a tonch-and go btyle—and scarcely aspiiiag^ 
the reputation of a ' Govluda Samanta.* It reminds us of a painting^ 
the Dutch School. And although it has n*. intricate plot—no romaal^ 
]ove>aflair — no midnight murder—no prcntcuded claimant or 
will to boast of, it yet contains scenes touching enough to mova ^ 
reader to tears. The parting scene between Qolapkumaree and ha 
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Itom.Balwor th<>«|flit 
,Ull^ Balwef t»|jrtlon 
V iui(1‘^foet-, ana ■welt; »n4 wt*rc 

tHo piNWsunt day, Itobelli Bad'Kiinan-—a ScotoU poet 

^lUti Dauto Gabriel Ilos'^el.to—the prc-llapUaelite painter ami 
W. B. Scott of the same school as Rossetti, iintl a host of lessor 
lUainaries. In Franco Ihoro was Theophile Gantler—the celebrated 
^omanciatf Georges Sniul (Madame Dudcvant) and there is the still 
i^iug M. Victor lingo—the acknowlidged head of the romantiques. 
fn Germany thorjE) wero tho great (roctho and Schiller of whom Carlyle 
s so enthusiastic an admirer. In America wo shall find Professor 
Itnssell Lowell—poet and general litcrafccur, Dr. Wendell Holmes, 
>oet and physicist, and Bret Horte, a rising man of scarcely forty whom 
Sngland has learnt to respect. 

We Can, howercr, hardly call Uic present performance of the author 
r novel. It is of too sketchy and humed a character to be fairly 
mtitled to the designation. But wc can predict that if he should attempt 
I. regular novel, he wonld achieve far better and Itmting results. 

a 

y. J\f. Glkese 6* Cft, Prmtimey Fnu, 79 Bentiiuk Stmt, Laktttta 
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Accouois <9 to M. Kooul lloai^res, the cruRades Rprang solely 

two ORU'^es, the hardness of foudal life, and the love of pillage 

adventure. They were not religious wars, still less sabliine tand* 

ness,'* as writers of the Eighteenth century maintained. The man at 

the Middle Ages, notwithstanding their <^iety and superstition, wam^ 

incapable of tenacious and persevering fanaticism. Tiic eamestneM <|f ^ 

their faith was on a par with tlicir piompt inclination to heresy. !!%• < 

oarons pillaged without scruple, the monasteries on their domains; some 

openly protected the Jews, and others, as in Languedoc boldly profea* 

sed heresy. If the barons persecuted the heretics, it was because they 

were within their reach, but their hate never went so far as to 
^ % * 
seek them in the East. The churcli could only arm thewiobles against 

the Albigeois, by exciting every feudal hatred and covetousness. The ' 

Jews were massacred only when their riches appeared too insolent, but 

so one entertained the thought of exterminating them. The baroim 

were strange devotees, for on setting out for the Holy Land, they 

brought with them their dogs, their falcons, their jugglers, and tiidi^ 

concubines. These strange pilgrims also pillaged every holy plaoe tnS 

their rood, and staipped the roofs of churches of their lead, to sell fh 

Instead of preparing for the cruaadea by fasting dnd penitence, iho \ 

harons* gave greater rein to thmr^aaajons and excesses of the table, 

^Tho lore of war, not their frith, stirred the barons to delirar tboia 

1 
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eambats to the infidels, only equalling iu ferocity, to what they in- 

* 

doiged in on their own fiefs. As at home, so they wore towards the 
Baroceu the day after a battle, they exchanged visits, tliey danced 
together^ and Christian singers wore accompanied by Arab musicians. 
Baladin sent to the Christian king*' from their arrival, presents of 
Pamascus plums and other fruits. In fact, the King of Navarre 
demanded the hand of a daughter of the Almohadcs; Richard 
Ceeur de Lion declared himself to be brother in arms of the 
Bultati MaloU Adhcl, and oflered him hi.*? sister, and Ilenri. JI. 
threatened the Pope that he would become a Maliometan. Hatred of 
the Mussulmans did not proceed altogether from the clergy and the 
monks; the Vaudoisasserted the Pope cuimnitted a mortal sin in 
|>er8eontiDg the Sarncons; Albert d’Aix maintained tbal (Jod never 
intended to force any one against his w'lll under the yoke tlu* Catholic 
faith, and Thomas d'Aquin laid down, that only those who had 
•eoeded from the Church, not those who had never belonged to it, 
ought to be compelled to ro-entor it. Tim Crusades were not then, 

' following M. Rosi^res and hii!> numerous authorities, an explosion of 
fanaticism, they sprang from a social necessity, such as Urbain II. 
fonnidated in his address to the Christians at Clermont, 1095, to take 
the cross—** the territory yon inhabit is too confined for you, your 
numerous population wants more space to fnrni.sh more food and 
greater wealth; hence, why you aie ever engaged in internecine 
massacres ; calm your hates and take the route to the Holy liand.’' 
The Emperor^ef Greece tempted the cupidity of the barons, by pointing 
to the untold wealth of the inlkU Is The de-ticendants of the Gallo- 
.Franks, had all the fieriness and adventurous spirit of iheir ancestors; 
imprisoned in their castles, the) felt tliemsclvcs dying from tran¬ 
quility and inaction ; peace was no longer supportable in their tiyes, 
imly with the prospect of war, hence their dreadful local wars, the^ 
desire to escape into larger space; hence too why William and his 
Ttnala passed into England, other Normands into Italy, and Henry; of 
Burgundy, into Spain. The voice of Peter the Hermit, cidled the 
maoses to seixe the long expect^ petext of making war far from their 
homes. The Promised Land appeared beautiful; the pilgrims on theur 
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retarn related it Tras full of loarveN, palaces, and fiohea ; the baron 
headed bis vasbsh to lead them to that fabalous country, the serf 
quitted his glebe the more isillingly, as he left all his aitffoiin^ 
behind him, the cKigy then took hun under then protection ; no 
creditor could puisue him, and he could ‘•<11 his goods without per- 
misMon of the hiion , the monks weio not foi a change m their 
monoton tus life, the bishops icjoicod iii an lugmentation of their 
pjuei, ftiade at tin exptnst* of the nohlos and following m the traiO) ' 
com( all the tn /potluitof Tianco—hngsnds, tobbeis, murderers * 
and adultorcis J 3 nt if tbo Crusados ucie only a social nocess'ty, how * 
cvpUin that liny lia\e not tiidund as wtll w fendihsm itself, and • 
that thc> onl> oediu d < ii six ocia»ioiis^ In leildy, there was bat ' 
one Cinsiide, uIdlIi lasted oOO jtars-fiom the tonlh to tho fifteenth 
cintui^, and tin si\ gieat expeditions w( lo only the acute periods of 
the aiinggle now duimg these five centimes the (niswles were ia-^ 
ceasant as represented by b indi» of armed pilgi iins constantly setting 
ont to attack the Baracens, not alone in the Holy Land, but wherever 
they weic to be encountoied, m Asia Africa, Spam, Greece and 
Litlitania These immense blood lettings wore salutaiy for France; 
they prepared the* national unity , they forced men of all provinoea ■> 
and of all stations, to sec each other to li\e tugetbci in common, and 
so become welded toirether 

Baron de Neivo’*-, “ Ouatave III , king of Bueileh, and Anckor* 
stioem,” IS a very readable book. The agitated life of ihab 4 
monarch is always interesting, he introduced peace ami progreMI 
into a kingdom torn by anaichy; he shook off the yoke of aa ■ 
arrogant nobility, emancipat(‘d himsdf ftoin n LegisUtuio tliali ^ 
questioned his choice of a simple domestic and he led nis troopja'* 
nearly uiidei the walla of bt Petersbuig 1 he tragic death of Oustairt, 

18 largely detailed, and the author show'*, Uiat it mu^t not be attnbttted 
to the regicide doctrines of some Fiimh Rcvoluilonl^ts, but to th#* 
Swedish nobility smarting from the luf»s of tlieir pieiogativea, and^ 
desirous to prevent rapprochement hi the people and the king. 
Three fanatical nobles diew lots ah to who would slay the monaroh, 
and fate decided the role to Count Anckarstroetn." The Count hod 
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•lio 0 personal eumitj against the king, for his majesty, in order to 
{prevent somr* years preriously the Count's marrying one Baasi, an 
Italian dancer, and so reflect on the '‘Blue (Juards” in which he was 
ft Captain, ordered the giil to be bcucd >n the night and banished the 
realm. Aiukarstroem armed himself with two pistols, and a large 
poignord on which he made teeth with a (ile, he mixed camphor with* 
the powder, and charged the pistols with anmll nails, and balls cut in 
two, but rolled in a piece of leathci glovt Gustavo was to be assas- 
finaied on entering the masked ball, and when a conspiiator gave the 
■ignal by ioachiiig the king on the shoulder, and repeating, “ Good 
night, beautiful mask ” IIis majesty was warntfl by «ui anonymous 
note, not to appear at the hall, he was fnglitfuliy wounded, but re* 
malned conscious to the last. The assassm was condemned to be 
publicly scourged for thieo days in the public stuets, and on the iourth 
his right hand was to bo cut oiT, and then his lica 1 lie died ooura 
(geously, asserting he wouhl recommence were the deed not accomplished 
^Wljen Soribo and Auber broughl jut the opcia of “ Gi/«/avc,” or the 
Sal masyue\** the former was not quite sntished with certain points 
^ the scenery, he called on the old Comte Bibbing to cast a ghmee 
ftt the roheaisal, and who suggcbtcd some changest The Comte bad 
been one ol the notois in tho assas'tiiiation but who had fled to Pans 
for shelter. 

The Cardinal de Betz stopped as one knows m hm MemoiteSf at the 
point wheie the account of hib youthful Jibeitillage and the intrigues 
of his ripe age, went to make peace for his long and glorious struggle 
against Cardinal Mazarin for tho defence of the rights of the Arch' 
, hiOhopric of Paris. M. Qazior, m las study of " The last years of 
' Cardinal do Betz,” appears to ha\ o fathomed that almost fathomless 
problem—the mybtery of the latter days of de Betz The Cardinal 
y admitted himself, and public opinion nnanimonsly agreed with him, 
ihat be ** had a soul the least ecclcsiiAtnal m the universe,*' yet he, 
I just escaped from oiril war, had become the champion and hero 
the church; he, the ancientyrofidcNi, who for two years was master 
f of the pavement of Paris, the adventurer who boldly wove eonspira- 
who prowled during the night under a Spanish mantle and a 
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sword ftt his side, and pending the day traversed the barricades in 
episcopal robes, and consecrating ** holy oils,’* said not to be free from 
saltpetre. This impetaoas coadjntor, who had so long carried n 
jpoignard in guise of a broyiary, and Avho soleniidy officiated at Notre 
Dame between a gallantry and a conspiracy, suddunly found himself 
the chief of all that was Christian in France, of all that was devoted 
to the Church. From whence came his great powor, for he was devoid 
alike of virtue and courage P lie derived it from tho holiness of hifi 
cause and the invincible devotion of his friends. And while so manjt 
exposed their lives for him, he was leading the life of a libertine in iho 
inns of Gormftn>, Holland, and Flandcts, lilhng tho role as ho said, 
“ allotted to him in th\t fai CO called life.” Tho dominant trait in th* 
character of dc Retz, was liypocrisy erected into a system, praotisisd 
with constancy, and fortified by expei tence; ho had for rule, to desig-^ 
nedly commit evil. From the middle of a dobauch, and languishing 
from its fatignes, he could preach, as Yoltairo said, against the cori> 
rnption of manners with an eloquence that moved his congregation to 
tears.” At the conclusion of his contest with Jllazarin, and on resign¬ 
ing the Archbishopric of Paris, he retired to his domain nf 
Commercy, and led tho life of an Fpienroan, sumptuously receiving tlMI 
roost distinguished visitors, offering tliem tho most exquisite hospi^* 
tality; his park was stocked with all kinds of game, his ponds with 
fish, his library contained the rarest books, and his theatre displayed th<^ 
best musicians and the most accomplished singers. 

A very singular volume has appeared* Klecteral Corruption an 4 fIT* 
the Romans,” by a writer signing himself Cremutiua Cordus, asiQmiidij 
to be one of the first magistrates in France. The ancient Cremutitlijj?! 
called Cassius the last of the Romans,’* so that it is not astonishf^J 
he was condemned to death by Tiberius, and to save the Emperi»s|| 
trouble, destroyed himself by starvation. The book in question. ^ 
remarkable for tho many points of electoral resemblance betwtDjj^ 
anment Borne, and France today. But men are every where the 
and why not electors as well as candidates ? There appears not to ii||^ 
much difference between the means employed two thousand years ago 
captivate electors and those in fashion at present. Cicero wished 
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people should fieo him every tU> , he was alwnys accessible to 
*<^0111, "e\en when he was asleep ” Julius Ccpsar as well as Augustus* 
leoommendcd Ihtir friends ‘for lepresentitirps to the electors, and 
■diirered but little ffom the system of O&cial candidates under the* 
Beoond Empito Cremutins shows, thai the Komans in the last 
century of the Republic were a piey to tloctoral teiers, and that their 
■trength was expended m sterile stiiigsrh'i and personal iivalries, and 
draws tho moial that too fiequent (Uctums only fitiguc the hone®# 
and labouous elector, alienate men fiom jmblic life and oonfiim the 
apathetic and indifferent in their nb''tonti()n fiom the nnis 
The debate waxe^ strong on the pnl ]ott, i- tlieio am diiect reHtion- 
•hip between the estiblislimeut of Chii'*Minit\ atid tbe abolition of 
“ alavery ^ One camp a'lserts, that slave ry llouiidied jii-t the same under 
jfcjio Christian as undei the pagan cnipiu Paul Allard, in his 
^ w Christian Slaves ” &c, takes tho opjioMte view, rauntutun**, that 
flOin the biith of Christianity, tho inoi il equalify of men w'ls rccog 
but at its eommencement the Chni ch w as loo ftt bjo to decree 
'J'Che abolition of slavety ; besides, Eiuh had to bo effected pindcntly, os 
^In pagan Rome, the oigamsation of woik leposcd on slavery, the 
poasession of slaves repnsentod so nmtli wealth, and society conld not 
ha violently shaken M Allaid seems to overlook, that tho ground 
^had been prepared for Chiistiun woik by philosophical teachings. 
'^vILugttstos opened tho march by softening tbe hard condition of the 
, llaTat and Claudius showed liimsolf much interested in then fate, be- 
' beading citizens who violated his oidei*., tmeca and the Stoic school 
aasarted, that slaves were men like olhcis, and broached the doctrine of 
'firatemal love. Christianity adopted and expanded the>e humane views, 

^ but the Early Church never went so fai as to exact that the Ohn^tiaQ 
t.blight to enfranchise bis slaves, to make such a condition for admission 
''Ittto its bosom. 

^ M. Desnoiresterres has published the (ighth and conclnding volume 
“Voltaire and French Society during the 18 th century.” Tlie 
fj^iher appears to have cemented tugothei all the materials to he 
^j|aiUnd regarding Voltaire's life, and dtlivers his opinion on them as an 
lartud judge. It is au immense woik, w'ell terminated The name 
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of Tultaii e acta upon mutiy as tho ml ra^ on the Initl; lie is jiidg!$il 
no more ; he is either crowned ue an idol, or, not being able to OXVty 
throw the statue, it is bcHpattercd with mud, There is much 
learned from the life of Voltaire, which was a series of acodsse#,^ 
fever, Tho author destroys many fables concerning Voltaire, mid ia thl 
present volume relates his last sojourn of Fernoy, hia return to Pas||j 
his death, funeral, and later, the profanation uf his remaiiis hj, 
royali-ttu, who emptied the co0ln into a rubbish iiole. Cromwell 
better even. The book is full of gossip, and entertaining aneodotif 
about celebrated personages. 

Boys will bo ghul to learn, that Jules Verne lias brought out tiM 
first volume of his new story, ‘‘ Michel Stroguff,” detailing the moylfP 
accidents by flood and field that Michel encountered in ordw' ^ 
deliver n letter in Siberia, specially confided to him by the CzaTy 
his brother who was surrounded by hostile tribes; the adventfW^ 
also of a French and English newspaper correspondent are simultan^ 
ouslv related. Grand natural scenes are described, and almost intttr< 

V w 

mountable obstacles conquered. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

In Shelter. 

And that very night 
Shall Romeo bear thee to Mantua." 


—Rosteo and JUUST. 


- iT 

Ok that piteb-dark night, being the night of tlio new moon, 
dived breathless into the wood. The wood-paths were unknowi 4 | 
Nobocooumr. To keep his youthful companloa steadily in 
follow her was tiie only altexymtive left him. But, in that dtrkWji 
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the girl was not always to be seen while 'she ran in one direction 
Nobocoomar would go in another. The giil, theiefoie, said—“Hold 
the end of my cloth Nobocoomar held on to her clothes end and 
moved on. Qiadaally they slacken<.(l then pace 

Nothing was to be seen m that datknesa sa^e where, at intervalb, the 
white lop of a sand lull became dimly visible lu the star-light—or 
the shadowy outline of a tree spangled with glowworms met the eye 

At last Kapalakundalali, accompinud by the strangei, reached the 
lonely heart of the wood. It was midnight then. Before them, in 
that dark wood, the pinnacle of a loity temple was now seen, and 
dose to it a house suirounded by a buck built wall Kapalakundalali, 
ipproaohiug the door in the wall, begin to knoik at it, and upon the 
Knocks being repeated, some one asked fiom within— 

“ Who is that—Kapalakundalali ?” 

Kapalakiuidaluh said, “ Open the door ” 

And the person within came and undid the dooi This man was the 
Shnbait or ])rleut of the presiding goddess of the shrine He was past 
Ifty years of age 

Kapalakundalali drew down his bald head with her hand, and brought 
tla ear close to hei mouth, and, m a few wo) ds, explained to him tho 
position of her companion 

For a long time reflected the priest, with his head loaning on his 
>pen palm, and at last said— 

** It is a \ei*y serious matter The holy man can do anything he 
ihooses. However, no harm shall touch thee, by the gtace of mother f 
BThere is that man P” 

Kapalakundalali then invited Nobocooniai to enter saying, “ come in.** 
fiobocoomar, who was waiting unseen, being thus invited, entered the 
tOQse. 

The priest said to him— 

** Bemain here concealed for the night. Early the next morning I*U 
•e you on the way to Midnapore.” 


I * tbs tmwom end of a Hindu woman’s cloili. 

[. t AU goddmsea ate, by the Hindoos, addressed as ’ mother.’ 
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In tlie course of the converbation, tlio priest came to knonr ^' 
Xobocoomar iiatl as yot had no supprr And on his busying himi^olf 
to gefe his meal ready, Nobocoomar shovred his utter disindinatioui^^ 
for it, and siuiplj wantod a bed. Upon wliLoh the priest prepared % v 
bed for him in his kjtoben. ‘ Z-; 

After Nobncooinar hud got into his bed. Kanalakundalub prepared to 
i-{.,.-u to the seu-shoro 'J’ho priest, liowever, rastuig an affoctionata ^ 
4>ol: at lu'r, said— 

]>o not; go^—wait a nimnent—1 lia\r a I'oon to a>.k of thee.*’ 

Kapala*—“ AVliat is It ? " 

Kver sln^'C 1 san tlioe, I ln\<'iMlled iliee mother; and I 
e'Mi swear upon the g<uM*'s ft'ci that I h>V(‘ tie*-' inoi<’ c'.en than, 
o\M) mothei. Say ihou a\i1i not refuse mv pr.nci 

fv.apaiu.—‘‘ T 'halJ not,” 

•Y- 

PjiOiit.—“ My prayer js that tliou .slialL not go hack to that plaCjSt . 
again,” 

KapPa—* Why?” 

jh'IoM.—‘‘ IJ 'c.vnflo tlicre i- no safety tor tlice, if thou gocht.” 

Rapala.— “'I’iial of eouis/', I know.” 

Pnett—“ Why ’.O'.! thou .i^k then ? ’ 

‘ Wliere < Isc eoiiM 1 go : 

Priest —‘'t^o to sonic oilier eoiintiy with this tuivcller.” 

Kaj)ahik'uti<hil<iU i'mainod silent. On n’oih tlio priest asked^r^ 
*• Mother, what nit llimi thinking? ” * rS 

(vapaln.—“ Ihd \ou not tell me, win a vour di‘''‘i'de was here, that 
young woman ought not to tecompiiity a yt'unjj,man like that, and wb|kj 

do vou tell me to do it now 

« 

Priest.—1 had then no ftarforiliy Me I’ispeeially, the iidvaft^ 
tnges wbieh could not be exp'*cted t.ien can j^ow be liud. Come, lot W; 
go and take leave of mother.*'” 

So saying, llie priest, lamp iu hand, went to the door of 
shrine, and tlnng it open. Kapidakundaluh followed him. Withiu th©;ia 
temple was, about a man’s hiz% a grim figure of Kali. Tliey boi^^ 

' v‘ 


* The idol in the temple. 
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<1)OWcd before it with profound reverence. The priest, sprinkling a 
'little water into his mouth, took an iintorn Buel-leaf from the flower¬ 
pot, and sanctifying it with Mantra, pl.iced it on the foot of the image, 
and remained gazing thereat. A moment after, he said to Kapala- 
. Jcundalah,— 

** Look, mother, the goddess hn>. accepted the offering ;—the bael- 
Uaf has not fallen; auceoes will attend oar project. Thou 

eanst safely aceompanv this stranger, I5nt then I know the wa^'s anti 
liabite of wordly mtm. if thou not t io .mcoinp iny him as a drag, this 
man might be ashamed to appou m society with a strange young 
woman. And men will hato thco t<»(f Tliou the man is a 

' Brahrniin, and hastho sacied thread about him If ho marries thee 
and takes thee with him, all is well. ()tlior\vi-'o. 1, ihr my part, cannot 
^Advise thee to go with tin's man.” 


t ** Marries” — vtu'y slo \dy tli<l Kanulakaudal.di ri pc'al thc‘ word. 

’* “ I often hear of nririuc.c from you,^ coiifrmcd ■'lie, ‘‘but wliat 
^It is I have no cl^^ar idc.i. "VVImI am I lo do ■" 

The priest smiled and said, *' Foi a w-uaa’i, mmaiage is the only road 
‘t* virtue; and for tliH rcjsoii one’- wife h ca led one's partner in 
virtue.* The mollior of the uuiv<TM> alto the married of Shiva.” 

And he laiifiod that lu* had evpUunod tiling lo her Kapala- 
'kundalah thought that .she liud compioiKMiui'd all She said,— 

** Then lei it he But I am raihcr li)<!i to leave him,—IIo has 
maintained rno bo long.” 

Priest.—And dost lluni not know l('r what purpose t’ Art thou not 
aware that the Tantric d(>es nob iv.i h c goal of hia desire, unless he 
..tavishes the cluibtity of a woman. I, too, ha\o read the Tantra. 

MoUier J^iidambut is the mother ol the world She is the chastity 

of the chaste—and the cyef of ciiU'itc women. She never accepts 
VifiOCQah tlint has anything io do with the ravishment of feminine 

chastity. For this reason I am about to do what the holy man may not 


. * (Sahadharmince) or partuci m virtue. i». .'uiolhur uamc for wife—la Bengalee 
,'littd Sanskrit, 

^ means—world, and amha means mother. 
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aj*)>iove And iC tlion *'><mldst il\, sni< 1> thou omildht jtot bo flfuilty 
of mgrititudo 

If thou b.i'.l oseapod it js ^implv h( i the time for it lus not y«t 
<ome \Vh it thon 1 dont tc* Ihu ilens p< i il to th^Y hi0 event 

For ilii't i* 1 on I aihis th l Id i 1\ , ml it !'• .Isi tiio command of 

Bhah|pi (Kah) , tluicfoi' o;' It I co il t Jiulo thot lu*io at my ploee^ 
T would hi\c do le so fhi* thou know «.| lint siu li hope is useless.” 
IvapHh —“ Let the m itn tlu n t il } 1 u t 

Sosa> 11 ^ thf \ Inlli ei 1 f u< >1 th hiiiif .Lt in TCnptlnkundalaK 

«.cit 1 lu a I )Oin, the | in t wn t t tl h i j h ol \ noiOoiuai, and sat 

down h\ t’u p I »w w lOK in I 1 il i li I 
lit then'i''k 1 “ \i ^ou ! i m '-n ' 

Njhoijoinu WISH in 1 1 i n^Mio»l Inni i! ha I i( n pondet" 
111" 01 Cl hisliU in lln 1 niio l V»’ 

TLf piie-f Sill— I hi I jii't h»i k( (1 n {> win* and wlul yOtt 
maj be ^ tn aic 1 IlMhinu i 

Noho —' \ es ’ • 

Pi lest —‘ N\ h it 1 1 ics ' • 

Inoho - ‘ U i il n i * 

Plied — \\ i, to » n Itidhiii lii ihinim d» n )t th nk us Utkol 
(Oiisn) Bxahtnnn Lv biilh i Klo' u]i ii)\i, hut now am a deYotad 
scr>ant ol niotliei 1 
Youi name, sii 

Nobo—“Koboioonm isli uma ‘t , • 

Pnest—“ Aatiio j)l iti, s»ji ? ] 

Nobo—“ Sapbigiairu,’ (seven silli^a-.) 

Piicst—“ Which denomiiitition ^ it V ) in >ou?” 

Nobo —Bandyaghati ” 

* Thore are, iii Itengil, three classes tf Ih dimin,— Itadhrta, 

Barendra, of which the hint numbers nure in Upper Beugal, the seoiM^ 
nnmben more in iTower Bengal and the U»t is a ranioiity every where 

fThe presiding goddess of the shnne is here ichned bo 
X This IS the general designation for all castes of Brahmans 
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Pixcst -‘“iTow inaii> wnoH hftve you got ? ” 

Nobo “ <bilv oiu' ” 

And Noboiooinu dul no< give ont lU the facts In iiiith he liad 
aot A ‘'High \v te H*'' had mauird the daughtu, Pulinibati, of 
Sl*iB>goui»U (J-osil Affcu her uiuiiigt*. Pidmabati mnuned fn 
lOUie tiuio in her lailuk’s honst., bul now and then iisiU<l bei ||iher* 
a-Iaw’s house \S lirn -.ho was tigblien vcariof age, hn fithci with 
itis vho]( fimil} hid gone on a f il/ iin i ▼c t; I'ooiet At this lime, 
jho rathaus,c\)ull Hi >in Ikiigil I \ \.kbii Sn ih wtic, with thcip lol 
10wei»», settling Ml (-)ii'Si And Iho I in[»cij \ is tuing eim jmssibl*' 
means toj tlun nbju^itim Whin II in tloiiudi i hosil wis uiuin 
JOtg ftotn OiisBi WAi luid alicad^ connnuHi 1 helwc ii ilv Mo^iU nud 
rbe Pathans On his wav he fell into (hr I in U ol tin I’lthvu jddui\ 
And thn Path ms weie then no it |>»ctois ol p i on wh tin i hi h oi 
.<W. 'lJuy Ibioatciud to atlatk tin iinoctnt tiivdhi loi hi mom’ 
Bam Ooiimli \ IS oi an irascibh ttuipiM,'iuI hi '-in to abu e the 
Plttiiane^nnd iht consiqmiKi Wa thit he willi h s wlutc fnadi '’Ot 
Ifapuaontd, and at list w is oldig d,|,to pun ii i hbtxti h> i i whole 
^xily ab)uniig thin o\ n f^ulh ai 1 hiumiing coninl', to Islimi-’u 

Although Pam (Joiinda tJhosal n uuicdhimi --ili wnh histmdr, 
4iey vopo lonouiitt 1 by then luends an I ii*l itioiis o i i-’oount ot llipir 
Kwavorsion i’CobiKOinuai’s fathci w is hung thon lli was obliged to 
Alt hia apostate i imuMon to,ctUci with his. apostite daughtti in law 

And Nobooumui nciet nioic biw hn w b 

♦ 

DeBiilod 1)3 fiionds a»i I iclatious and banisbid fiom souetv, limn 
^OVinda Gbosal toukl not le^iido lo ig in bis nitivt oouiiti} For this 
^BOQ, as well as liom bis ambition to iiso high thiougli loyal favoi, 
M witil) his famii\ wont and hottlcd in the inetiopoUs of Dacca * 

After adopting the new creed, ho and the lest oi the faiuih had 
itfBtned Mahoinedau names So aftti then emigration to Dakha, Nobo 
KK^mar had no me tns left him of knowing what became of las father- 
Ha-lav or of his w tfe, and even up to this time could know nothing of 

reader is, peihaps, avraie that Dacca was at one time the chief city oi 
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tln'TO. Fiom «>he(*i ili«.gust, tUcioforf, Nobocooinar did iiot, inarty AgatA^ 
Aud HO \r«' siy that Nobofoouutr bad lui one ntfo even. 

The pnM ihd «'♦ V all these flo thought—"Whathil 

the haim iti .i Louh t* 1 aat g two wiv< s Aud -^uohe out»- • 

‘ 1 came f j ask you smmtbiug, the giil wl\<> bis Hived your 
ha^ ijjijiki(d bei own liit lust foi unoti n 'Hk h <'\ in iii under whoM 
|rtot'ut»on*'‘lu. lives is «t a vojy tiiiib o ii u u li ■'be wtiO to l0tuwli|| 
to Ijiio ihe hcuuo (iite would bi. Itis i vv is about to uve,Lake yoO.-w 
Can \ou not iKv >• some lut. lUs to jn vtut it r’ 

Noboi fuMit ii -'ll u", .uiil f.il, ‘1 t)>, buvt been flntort«?inijig tbs^ 
s in'o t< .1 . Will k inv I imj, vou i mi find soino nicaua. 11 

stiMoaii tii\ li* ( 11 < 1 ) 1 (1 i’’ L"*;!, I lUJ iv dv ‘oi it I am Ihifllc* 

ni evMiol () I t Iv to L j it Ill' 1 h, i aiivl lav Mig down iny life AJD^ 

tb li w’ll sn I tin. 11 ’ 

'Ibejitiiji lit liu^^n \ ■ Vou me mil. What can it avail! 

^ uvviil b kii\ 1 , tt eoui'^e, «ljd vtt tin* hol\ matiH wiaih towards hw 
■Will noth tpi s(d Onlv o if w i\ llifieisfoi it’* 

Kooo —‘ Ai d V ’ i*, b i ^' 

ihiLbl It dic ] uld ( f ipc with V )u lint that is very diffiottidi 

If Hjit vvfio t’ ji 11 iiii hti , 111 1 d IV oi two she would be detecte 4 t 
Foi tl' 1(1 man \i«ilh ibis sluiiif olUn Ro, J bee, a daik fate if 
ctiUi i toi Ka’i ’ i’ uiiflilali ’ 

!Nobocooiiai eigtily asked—*• Tfovf is c'v ipe with me difficult ?” 

Pnes)t—^ ou do not know v*lmse d i ight i she is—whnt family sUf 

is born of Not aie you aware wLoti "u is she or how is her charei^ 

ttr. WouldjouliivcIiLi lor vonr compmiou ' And ovin if ymdid 

wmiilj you ahmt her uudoi jour rovd And if you deny h_*i the 

tection, where will tho liebd b woman go Lj t” ,1 

* 

Biavo t Koolach iijv a ! 

Jfobocoojnar, reflet ting for a moiiiciit ■^aiJ— ^ 

Nothing is itn^iOsbible foi me to do i ji the Haviout of my 
shall live as one of our household. . ^ 

* A Brahman hab generally got ftom one to one hundred wive% and if^ i 
sd,doin, if ever, he can visit them all. His object is no othmr than moiu^. « 
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Pnoat—“ Well, but thou when jour fiionds and leKtives would atL 
you whose wife hhe is, what would jotiNsiy 

At which Nobocoomar again reflu led and -^aid—You better fiirnifch 
tne with hei history, and the 8am< 1 shall gire to anj nodj that asks 

Piiest—Well, hut then liow aic tuo j onng j^eople to tia^ tl this long 
distance alone togttliei "What would the people pi._y if tboj svwor 
hoard it 7 IIow will jou explain it to >oni fiirnds and rchli\fb? 
Atid^-for my jiait, ss I ciU Uu- gnl mother, luw tm I sond ha away 
done to a distant place with a young nn i wliov* chaiada is unknown 
to me ” 

Again we sav, hi avo ’ Koolnchii je > 

Nobocooinai said- “ Accompany us thin ' 

Xhe piicbt —“I accompmj jou—who will thin pcifoim Bhaiialn's 

|»oojahP*’ 

^ At this Nobocoomai felt inortiiiid an 1 said—“ Is li then that you can 
no way f ” 

PriestOnly one way theic can bo—and tint depends on your 
gonerosity.’* 

]8’obo.—“ What is tint? What is there I would not tousent tol 
^eli mo what the way is ’h 

I Priest.—“Listen then She is a Biahniiu’s dauglitoi. I know the 
irliole of her history. When a cliiUl, she was levanted by terrible 
Christian pirates, and, duiing ship wicok, deserted by them on the 
yonder sea-shore 


But all those things you can atterwards fully learn from her The 
Bspslic having found her, brought her up for the puipose of completing 
bts Peyffy and would, before long, have fulfilled his own object. She is 
•tiU nnmanied. Her character, however, is as pure as cijm be. Many 
•therefore, and take her home Nobody then will be able to say 
^1^ thing,and I shall unite you inatiict occoidance with the Shastras.'* 


A Kobocoomar sprang from his bed, then began to pace with rapid 
||pl4<M to and 6ro* Bat he made no answer whatever. 
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A little vliUe after the prieet said,You can sleep now. 
in the morning I %vUl wake yon. If yon like, you can go alone, 
I’will see you on the road to M^aporo 
So saying, the priest left, and while going, thought to himself— 
** Can I hare forgotten the matclwnakmg art of our country P*** 
The author replies—“ llesults will show ** 


0 H A r T E R IV 
In Ilia Tfv-plc 


i 

I**' 

• J 


A 




Kanua ItV no me weptinig-be slill, 

And SCO the way herelrum 

—SaKUNTOLAE. 




MaTiK readers, you will paidon me Could you hare scon Eapal** 
kundalah on the soa shoie, e^on then whether \ou would have lost yotw 
hearts to her I cannot tell;—noi c in I toll whether from a aimflli 
obligation to one who had sived youi life, you would have oonscutil^ 
to marry her I think not Tor Edpalakundaluii wab a rough-haira'^ 
ascetic mere. ^ 

But Nubocoomar purveys wood for oth“i s And only the wood-outt^ 
of this world can unJei stand the a->ceties For his ingrate fellt^ 
passengers Nobocoomai had earned a wooden lo 1 1 upon lus head 
what wonder, therefoie, that for lus bcnciactress—the hennitess, 
should agree to hour upon hib broast the buiden of her iucompala|ij| 
beality P 

The pricbt came to him in the morning, and found him still aft 
up. Then asked—" What to do now 

^ Kobocoomar replied—"From this day foith KapalakundaUh ht 

lawful wife. Should it be necessary for me to quit the world for 

^ • 

I would do that even Who will give the bride away.” 
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And the f<to# of the arch match-m ikcr lighted up With joj lie 
fought to himself—“ Bj the c;race oLJagttd.imba luy Kai)dluii is, f 
^Ijhink, safely Fettled at last Then “iv^e out—“ I’ll gt\e liu away ” 
TTie priest then re fliteieel his doiinitoiy In a ca'^-e th le were a 
fear faded palmdearcs. Ju these lu* ii'^ed to reeeid the ]ilnsc'> of ihe 
jDDOon and the inovements of the 'tiisaml othei calculnto iis ol In'. 
After having cartfnlly looked into (1 , he ntirnt 1 and ^a^l— 

** Althoii^i to-day is n )t a paitit i’ u a\i tii< lo »s <!a} f n ni.in lai^e. 


yet no harm will attend it. 

*' I will give the hii 1e iwi} at du ’ " Yon ban rnily to la t to ilay. 
As for family usages, they may be o’ i\t 1, w'li n ^ > i u ' at home 
Foi a day only 1 li ive p'opei pi < t > tr m d o m If h< lu nUl 
COffiO «to-day, he will not he able t > ti )fe ion Tin n oi tin nnnniij', 
•iter tho marriage eeremony h oiti \on .uth y ivn • (an str b 


n 


Kohocoomor acccdi^Ho tlis jno^o il (Vumoi t ■, m then pii- 
itomed as much in accord,'iiue v iih t1 • s i.i ties i^ t]i> j i. v.nt ciicum- 

t oes permitted. And .it vlie lumi iJ dn .k \ )h »o .u and die 
nit-girl whom the K.ijuln ^ mI ln< n lit up bei. in nrm uul wil’ 
Kothiug was heald of tlm Ki^ 1 lIiiK the n \t iiiniiin; t]>''y 
Ihree prepared for then jouiin v. '1 iie put t a i to ov(11 Hum .i tar 
fs the road to Alidnapoie 

Baring the ccroinmiy of ./nWro,t h< \m\»i Ka]>al iku.iJ d ili wcnit lo 
IK>w before the image of Kah. Bo. j i. mi n'l\, uml til i .3 up an 
Qntom Bael-leaf from the Momc po h j’jcl 1 it upon the loot ol the 
Nimage and remained ga/tng at it. Tl i hiili t tdl « 

Kapalakundalah was a M'ry ilei < iil w om.in Siolng do 1 af slip 
down fr6m the foot of the image, siu hit lathei fi ighicnod, and ^^ent 
"Word to the priest *1110 piiest, loo. v s.ulJc'iied. He .said — 

^*No help now. You ha\e onlj to look up to joui hupb.iud iiftw”. 


I IHisk is an inoccuoua hour, coming bdMuii tlic day and the night'-for the 
fi^rmaiice of ceiemoxAes bkc tnamage &c 
I This ceremony is en^Joined by the Shasti i., to be ptiformed before departaro 
a place, so that the change be all foi good, and the intending trsvelici may 
I oat of harm’s way. 







"Eveii if Ue should go* to a bmuing-place, you could not but aoooin|ii^ 
liiin, So come on quietly." 

They all moved o» 8ileiitly.|p,Whon tho day was for athrancod.^*^ 
found themselves on the road leading to Midnapore/ And aoir'it 
priest took his leave, Knpalakundalah began to weep; for her 0n' 
friend on earth was abont to leave her. The priest, too, wept, lis 
brushing awoy the tears from bis eyes, whispered in her ear,— 

Mother, thou knowost that, by tho grace of tho supreme godd^ 
thy son lacks no wealth. All the people »f llijicc (Diamond IfartM^ 
high or low^^olTor her Pooja.* Make over to thine husband what I ha 
knotted in an end of thy cloth, and tell him to get thee a palanqii 
But bear thy son in mind. So saying the priest turned away weeplu 
Knpalaktmdalab too wept as she went.” , ; ■ 


PABT II. 
CHAPTKR I. 

On tub IIjoii Way. 

——— The vc~ loan on me ; 
I’lacc your foot litre ■ • — — 


—Ma^jpuru. 

i 

A Oerman writer has said that man’s life is a kind of romance.. ^ 
first chapter of Kapalakundulali’s life is now ended. And whal| 
come next? , J 

Had not men been blind, as regards futui*ity, life would ^ 
been utterly devoid of happiness. For no one, seeing the oertftinl^ 
future danger, would have indulged in any pleasure. 

Had Milton known that ho would btioome blind, he would 
acquired any learning. Gould Shajehan have forosoen that AurukM 
would immure him in a prison in Uis old age, he would neve^'f 


* Such Poojah is c&ieoxDpanied with votive gifts prtisented ostensibly ^ 
to the imiige, bnt appropriated by Ibe pHest who officiates, , 
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the Uiiouo of Delhi. Had Bhaiilvarftclu) jya* been prc&ebnt that 
||ll only daughter would become a w idow for life, he would uoTcr hare 
l^onied then. Had JSToboooomar, or his ncwly-wedd«d wife, known what 
Hit oonsequoncos o£ their marriage would bo, their raarriago would never 
l^ve taken place. * 

Arriving at Midnapore, Nobocoomar engaged for Kapolakundalah, 
ilith the money given by tho priest, a maid-servant, an escort, and 
^lan(].uin>bearerB, and sent her aWa> m a palanquin. For insnlRciency 
nf funds, he himself proceeded afoot. Nobocoomar was already tired 
#jth the toil of the day before; so, after the mid-day-modi, the palan- 
j^hi-hoarers loft him far behind. 

At lost OToning came. The shy had become overcast by tho thim'^ 
lAottds of winter. Then, as evening crept away, the earth grew darW 
tofeae, and drops of rain began to fall. 

‘''^^Jlffoboooomar bocamo impatient to join Kapalakundalab. Ho was 
|uito sure in his mind that ho would meet her at tho first Serai / but 
Bd Serai was at present visible. Tho night had gradually advanced to 
o’clock. With a quickened pace Nobocoomar now pursued his 
Suddenly his feet knocked against some hard substance. Under 
1^ heavy tread it broke with a crackle and a crash. Nobocoomar 
it^ped, then moved again; and again was the sumo noise heard. He 
Idol: up with his hands the thjNig his foot liad touched, and saw it to 
I# dooething liko % broken jdnnk. 

liven if tbo sky is clouded over, the darkness is scarcely ever such 
IKd to prevent tho shapes of tangible objects irom being discernible in on 
la(^ place. Before him lay a large thing ; and he perceived it to be a 
jfijiroktti palanquin; and instantly he saw danger for Kapalakundatah. 
f TheU in moving towards tho palanquin, his feet came upon some* 
different And tho touch of this object felt like the soft 
of human body. Sitting down, he pressed its hands, and found 
III ^ be a human body, indeed. The touch of it was very cold; and 
with it he felt some liquid substance. On feeling the p u ls e ,he saw 
mt there was no pulsation, and that death had ensued. Upon a olosex 

“ . I L * ^ '• 

* The Oriental Halhcmat^ouiu ^ 
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exaiftinalion^ liowovof) a sound os of bioalbing could be Ucaid, * Beapi'' 
ration there was, then no pulsatiou? Was it a sick person ? rfaohig 
his hand under tho nose, he found that thore was no breathing; whence 
the Bound then ? Peihaps thero was some living being oloso by; and 
with that impression ho asked, 

! ** Is thero any one alive P ” 
i A faint voice answered, ** I am.*’ 

I Noboooomai askod, ** Who arc >ou?” TIio icpiy eame, “ WhO 
pen arc ? ” 

And tho voice sounded in his oav as that of a woman. And ho 
eagerly asked—“ is that KapaUkundahih P” 

j. The woman said—“Don’t know T»ho Kapalikundalah is.—-I am d 
tiaveller, and have boon rifled of my Kmdals (earrings) * 

Noboooomar felt amused by the banter, and asked—“ What is the 
matter P” 

The woman in reply said—** Robbers have smashed my pedkeet lulled 
one of my bearers, ^nd tho rest have fled. Tho robbers, aftm* taking 
all the ornaments on my person, have left mo tied to tho palkie.*' 
Looking closely in the dark, Nobocooinar actually found a womait 
tightly fastened to the paUce with a pioco of cloth. With a nimbllll 
hand he set fi'ce, and askod, “Will you be able to riso to yout 
feet?*’ 

The woman said —** I too had a blow of tho lathi ; 1 have, ihcreforo, got 
a piun in my 1^ But 1 think T oould rise with a little assistance.” 

Noboeoomar reached out his hand<i, and with the proffeiod help the 
woman rose. h 

He then asked—“ Will you be able to walk ? ” ^ 

Instead of making a reply, the woman asked—** Did you see 
irav^cor coming behind you P ” i 


«Tlie ear-rmg above Eluded to la nnlikc tho two littlo pendants or dr<^ 
wem at the tip of the ear by Euiopoan lad an, but Ji a higor ring W(sm round 
the ear It is made either entirely of goi I strjuD'^ ^lih poaiU, or sol wllk W^<| 
limits and othm: proeiotis stones ^ ' 

‘The pun IS very sia^ifioaut, <is thciiunc ol bucoomHi <i uifi ^0.11 also (Kspahf? 
UtUhla, * 
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^ No,’’ ropliod Nobocot>mar. 

" How far ir the serai P ’*—Again mtorrogalcd the woman. 

“ Can’t tell how far, but 1 think it is near,”—replied Nobocoomar. 

The woman then said—What am 1 to do sitting alone in this dark 
Oteodow1 had bettor go with you as far as the inn. I[ 1 got some 
thing to loan on, 1 think T could walk then.” 

Nobocoomar said, “ In time of danger, hesitation would be simply 
fooUshueBs. Lean on my sbonlder and walk on.” 

And the woman did not act like a fool: she did loan on his shoulder, 
find moved on. 

In fact, a Serai was near. In those times, liowevcr, the robber*, 
would not scruple to ply their nefaiious trade oven nckr a Serai. Be- 
1^0 long Nobocoomar, with his female companion, arri\ ed there. 

In that very inn Nobocoomar found that ICapalakundalah had boon 
putting np. Her servants and servants-maid had, therefore, taken a 
^hoie compartment. Nobocoomar cngiiged another room adjoining it 
his companion, and billeted her therein. 

‘ Agreeably to his orders, the wife of the inn-keeper* brought in a 
IfiOapt lighted. And when the lamp’s rays streamed in upon his com- 


* The owner of a hovel like an Indian Serai can only by curtesy bo called on 
«^^|lUi*keeper. Like the publicans of Europe, he has no roady meals or cooked food to 
(mQ to his guests. Ooarse rice, half-idiclled dais, thick mustard oil, aud rancid gki,e, 
*a&d faggots of sticks for fuel arc all that constitute his stock-in-trade. And the 
house which shelters travcllcts is a thatched one divided into compartments—and 
lit only to be a cow-shod—^with generally an apology for a tank behind it, no big- 
than a horse-pond, and filled with tangled weeds, and sometimes with water- 
ttesses, rendering passage through it almost impracticablo. 

Many are the tales told of murder and robbery perpetrated in these Indian hostel- 
. kiea at dead of night, in which the Sorai-kocpcrs themselvos,—their kith and kin<— 
have been the principal actors. Innocent and unsuspecting travellers dead adeep 
after tbe day’s fatigue have met with their doom at the hands of these unacru* 
polotts rascals, and their stifled ones have ponotratod no farther than the house 
which pretended to give them shelter. Even in these days, a serat would scare e- 
bo a p^aoc for a lonely travelled with a purse about him. 

t t ^3Dbe Ittdiat piimitivo lamps called ^trohrjs ore generally earthen, and bum 
tb|!»ugh a tlPy wick. * 
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)>mion, Nobocoouui saw thai she w<i'> uiicouimoiil) hauddomc. Wiili 
the wa\e<4 of hei couui>lc&^ chnrin», tli« <dinioui of hot youth n«id 
njgh buisting—hko a iiver m fimbun ” 


CH ATT Ell II 
In THt Si uai 

I 

Wlu» ih this icstlcs'? worn m ^ 

—TTnoHonDoofi 

I ha\c 8.iiJ tJiat the eompaumn of Nohocoouiai was unusually 
some. And now il I do not piocccd to depict lici diatms according to 
cstabliahcd rules, my male leaders will bo leiy mucli disappointed, and 
those women who aio thcmsoUcs good-looking will, on perusing thjlf 
say, “This woman, I think, must hive been plain and passoef 
I am, therofoie, obliged to cntci upon a desciiption ol this lady. B<tl 
wherewith am I to doscnbo her beauty ^ At times I am possessed hj 
mothei muse id Biutolah.* IJ> hci giace I can get up a goodly pon 
sent of fruits and veg«*table8 and s<»mchow oi othor got through 
work of dolineatiun , but 1 w onld not m ike such an attempt, lost th 
reader's appetite f-hould dame up at once at the very mention of poijftj 
granates, plantains, and other fiuits f . 


* Swaraswati is the mnae or goddess of It iiiiing among the Tlmdoos , and i(hia 
addressed by them' as mother But Ituitol di the Qiub Blreot of Calcutta— 
for its sonbbleis and penny*a*liiierB—has, ol course, its own pro8idinggonltil|,l^ 
inspires these writers The auihor very stgnihcantly says that ho is at ttlg| 
possessed ty this muse of Battolah J 

V? 

t The Sanscrit classical authors have, when describing fcmiidne 
found most of their metaphors among the fruitu and vegetables, most e( 'w 
edibles;« y, tho breasts ore likened to pomogrunalcs , the shapely thighs ta*M 
idmbhOf a kind of plantain tree, &c Iho author hero very facetiously and Win 
says that he wuiUd not attempt a description of tho lad} s bcaaties, lest,^ i 
T 0 £y ucniimi of these edible fiuits, the roadci’e appetite should be alit 
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Had (ilk voman been faultlessly beautifnl, I would have said, 
^Baader, site is handsome as your wife/’ and to the fair reader, She 
» beautiful as the imago in thino glass, and thereby the highest point 
in the desciiptive art would have been reached. But unfortunately she 
raa sot a perfect beauty, and T am, therefore, obliged to remain quiet. 

The leason for my saying that she was not a pci feet beauty is—fiist 
if all—that hei figure was slightly above ilie middle height, secondly, 
hat her lips were lathor compiosscd , and thirdly, that sho was not 
ucoctlgr what is called fair. 

Her frame was rather tall, but Iki hands and feet and the bi oasts 
tSd other parts of hor body woie porf ctl^ loundod and fully developed 
Is a tree, in the wet season, sway*? wiih the Inxuinnco of its foliage, 
ivw so swayed her figuic fiom itslullnoss, so tint that till figuic 
nmn, from the fullness of its dovtlopmenl, seivcd to londei her still 
nore charming. 

Of those whom w< lau toally call boantifnl, some hi\c a complexion 
the light of Iho full moon, othns hue a colot liko the losy-focod 
The compU\ioti of tins womiu loscmhlod neither, so that, 
Irlctly speaking, she c innot bo eallc I a fair woman. But, in its be- 
ritching power, her coloi was hardly infonoi to tho otljers. Sho was 
lark comploxionod It was not, however, tho dark complexion of which 
ma” mH Shi/am Sunder*'* are illnstiations. She had tho 
ii|ldc color whioh belongs to molten gold If tho lefloctiou of the light 
if the full moon, or the morn crowned with golden clouds, be tho tike- 
leas of tho coloi of iaii women, then tho beauty of the new mangoe- 
safes called forth by the ipiing might bo said to represent tho color 
$ this daik^hued lady 

jUDany amongst you, loaders, may prefer fair complexion in a woman. 
[tf however, any one should happen to be enthralled by the spells of 
|ieh a dark-eoloiod woman, 1 could not xay of him that he has no eye 
eolcur, Let him whom this remark of nune displeases once picture 
otIbjiAM tho tresses festooning over that dark-bright brow liko«ft line 

i 

ifc__ _ ^ _ 


Methev Knli->whoso imago is paialed daik bbyam Suadci is a name foi 
Phna, who is also painted daik 
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of boelled* ranged ou now inau:;oe , lot him imagiue that pair of 
eye'broTTO wliich almost touch tho hah', upon a forehead ahapod 
the acvonth crescent of tho moon; lot him call to mind thtMse cheeks 
gloving as a ripe mangoc, and that Ittile deep red mouthy and yoa 
vjll be inclined to regard this foreign woman as the queon of beantiea*^ 
The eyes were not vory largo, hut fringed with beautifully curved lasben 
<>—and unusaally lustrons too. Her glance vas calm, luit, nt the sanie 
time, soul-penetrating. If it fell upon you, you would instantly iWI 
that the woman was seeing yon through and through. Then, 
twinkling of an eye, the sonl-i)cnetraUng glance would undergo some 
change, and tho eyes would melt with soft and tender feelings. At 
times, too, they would wear only a languid expression induced by a 
dreamy sense of case, and appear as if they Were the droam-bed of 
Cupid. Sometimes they would dihatu with desires--and swim in 
a passionate lustre. Sometimes, thiough the* comers of those restless 
eyes, would shoot forth sigiuhcaut glances, like lightning-gleamg 
through clouds. Two inexpressible charms there were about that 
face;—drat—the brightness which intelligence lends to all theieatures; 
secondly—her groat pride. Therefore, when she stood with her swaa- 
like neck slightly bciii, one could not hut conclude that she was tlnr 
queen jimong women. The ago of thi-» fair lady was tweniy-gevta— 
brimful river of Bhaddra.f And like a stream in Bliaddra, her oharins 
were full and unsteady and ready to overflow And more than her 
color, more than her eye'i,—more than i.ll, the flood of this youthAd 
grace of hors appeared to be eaclianitng Under’ tho weight of her 
full-blown youth her figure alw.ayH swayed a little as rf river in early 
antumnl sways without wind; and this unsteadiness served to display 
gome new beauty every moment. Nobocoomanwas, with droopless 
watohing those ever-shifting beauties. ' 

*'Tbi8 is the droniag beetle entirety black as jot, which has been the favorittl 
of the Hindoo poets. The color of these beetles, when sitting in a line onfiOi|i 
■>aiigoe4eavea, ccmtrssts beantifully with tiiat of the leaves, wjbJeh Is a Muooih 
light ipwon with a dash of ytdlow. 

f Bengallee month covering some parts of Augost and a portion nd 
September. 

t ^ 

t la India Antunm ^t$ in after the rainy soasou. 
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. Boeing Nobocoomni' wiili ilmt fiYod look, tlio fair dame a&ked, ^'Wliai > 
lire yon seeing P ” 

K'obocootnai* was a gentleman;—ho hung down his head somewhat 
put out of countenanco. Finding him mum, tho foreign woman said 
langhingly again, “ Have you never seen a woman ?—or you are 
thinking mo very liAndsomo?” 

Naturally snoh words would sound as a rebuke; but tlic smile which 
nocompaniod thorn showed them to be nothing more than banter. 
N(||||tcoomar saw that she was n very bru6(][no and blunt woman ; and 
to a blnnl woman why should he not retort ? 11 c said, W oman of 
tK»ar8e I have soon, but never one so beautiful !*’ 

** Not a single one —proudly asked the lady. 

The image of Kapalakundalah was glowing vivid iii his heart; and 
ho, too, returned proudly, Not a single one—that I cannot say.” 

An iron stroke fell upon flint; and the woman in reply said, “ Still 
well. Is tliat your own wife ?” 

Nobo,—“ Why ? What makes you think so ?” 

' Lady.—The Bengallcos think thoir own wives the prettiest.” 

Nobo.'—am, of ‘bourse, a Beiigallco. Bui you, too, arc speaking 
like a Bongalloo—what then is your nationality ?” 

Tho young lady glanced at her own dress and said, 1 am noi^a Ben- 
gollee,-—1 am an up>oouiitry Mahoiucdan.” 

Nobocoomar, scanning her well, found that she, in fact, looked like 
AH up-country Malmmed&n. Presently the young woman resumed, ** 8ir, 
now that you have cleverly got out my history, favor me with yours. 
Where is thaMiouse wherein this unrivalled beauty reigns P” 

Noboooomar said, “ My homo is &t*Sapataffram (Seven-villages.)” 

The foreign lady made no reply. Suddenly she hung down her head, 
and began to stir the lamp. After a while, she said, without raising 
her head, “ Tho name of your humble servant is Moti. May 1 not , 
know yours, sir ?” , * 

l^obocoomar said, ** Nobocoomar Sarma. 

The light went out. 
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PART I 

V 

laui''! laiiis* ^ nothin" Imt iam‘ llaiii** h^’ d.iv, i.iins bjr 
iiighj, rani', on tin Imd, laiiis on thenalir, -cicij \iluii-* i.wiiQ. Kilns 
lushing tilloiigli gnttii'v luid fir.ngo\los i mining down window-panes, 
dripping fioin the » avt'i —and gli'-tt'iiing k i\C'« of ticos, Owhutarainy 
woild i*i tin**' Will till j llu'»*(^el c< nf» ? It sooms not O how long 
ag<\ Miioo wc b.iw the sim la ( ' and lu oui heart joariis for tha®, 
lovely ^l^hL once luoic ’ Thai bnght ]'.iti.h ol sunlight, whuh wo lost 
playing ujiou the \eh(.ty lawn hefoie oui house, comos h.ick to our 
meiuoiy brightei than evei making those daik d.iys unendurable. A 
black pall hangs ovti the sky, hiding those bnglrt and beautiful objectM 
which— sjO disl.iiit though—gladjc^ied out e>ts. The siiu-god, debariud 
fill a long time lioni i si^ht of this tuili, hiiiiH once more to have a 
peep at it, and, with liis rclul"eiu fingiis, tiics to p.ul the inuiky veil, 
but febuddoia back it what In sees below. Foi a niomeut tho earth is 
lighted up with his ghastly smile, and is lift igain to dun and darkness. 

Where aie tluR* d.\ik da}b now ’ Aio th< _v not goni the way tint all 
things will have to go ? And wo thought that they iic\er would cud. 
How foolish we woio Ihd not the summer &ilni»hine, whieli, we 
thought, never would fade at last fado aw ly and ushei in daj s of gloom 
It is autumn once moi<‘, and Eaith, smiling through her tears, 
looks up at tho sun-god whos-e golden pomp spreads the aauro eaat» 
Golden suD'shine floods the earth,—spaikliug on tho cmeiald loaves 
(A trees,—dappling the groouaward besprinkled with watery pcarlx^^ 
and ilanfling on the crisped stream. Cool and balmy blow the breezes ’ 
of the south, rufilmg the breai^t of the river into myriad ripplets, The® 
fleecy clouds aoud gently accioas the a/uie void, in ^uest of heaven 
knows what, and this earth altogether wears a holiday look, and hardljp 
seems to be the earth it has so long liecn. The days have become 
shorter, nod the nights grown longer; and the early dews of heaven 
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have bogun bilenily to fall at nigbt, producing a divumy '•on'ie in winds 
alive to all nature's moods that winter is near. Beautiful, indeed, now 
looks the earth. But how much wore beautiful must look that place 
b wheio there is neither sin nor sonow nor what men call death, and 
where peace and joy reign for ever 
Our soono now changes to a pluci seldom tiod by humun f<>et, and to 
which there is no shorter cut than through Yaina’s gale. This gate, 
ho#Qver, is always shut, and .stands on the marge of the livor wlihU 
Bows dark anl unseen between this vvoild and the next 

No sooner does the ferry-wan, Charon, or any body else, wbo jilic-* hrs 
phantom craft day and night, land bis caigo of dc-hum.inizod beings, 
than tlie bolt of the mighty gate i-< hurled back with a tliumlering 
noise by an ttnsccu band, and, in an instant, it stands open to receive 
the strange travellers, displaying a gaping void of tangible darkness, 
which eye-sight cannot pierce, and within which there k no shape or sound 
or motion or order or *nny thing that we ever saw or felt on earth. 

The region of which wo shall f rosehtly speak is so far removed from 
the haunts of humanity that even a Marcopolo or a Vambery would 
ttilnk twice before undertaking a journey thoieto. It is f>dl of beautiful 
eights and sounds. Yet, I think, the fashionablo tourists who, when 
the London season is over, swarm to the German baths and crowd the 
Paris bonlevaixla, or steam away mi a blue mountain-girded Norway 
Pidrd, will no inoro think of pnywg it a visit than to the Russian 
steppes. 

The i^giny season is over, and a September sun, fa.st carpering to the 
west, sheds an nmisual splendour on the face of nature,—lighting up, 
in its lurid base, the golden domes and cupolas of a m<tgnificent, thougli 
fantastic, mansion on the windy heights of Kylash. Turret above 


turret-^embattled, with empty embrasures though, rise high up in the. 
air,— 10 high that the sun himself with an offended majesty burns 
Sercer when riding near it—the face of the night's qneen becomes 
^uothed in its presence—and the starry hosts tremble at sight of their 
gigantic neighbour. Lofty and sombre pines surround this ediBee, 
^and, with their monotonoue murmur, add to the romantic loneliness of 
I Hie scene. < ' 
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it had fojuicrlj beon a strong oastle—like a baronial castle of 
built by the Chief Engineer to the Hindu gods. Fabulous sums wolfi 
expended upon this structufo, (ouilsy of course exceeding actnal cxps^lcji 
dituro,) to render it impregnable ; and, when it was complete, it became 
the dread of its barbarous foos. For centuries it had withstood their,i 
attempts to reduce it, and the creed of its owner hod become the creed J 
of all, till, at last, its foolish owner, carried away by the modern frOftXjf « 
for ornamental architecture so zealously preached by Buskin, and 
the comforts of civilization, iu an evil hour gave the order that 
bastions and breastworks and counter-scarps should bo forthwith replaced k 
by columned aisles, columned facades, balconies, and oriel WindoWii* 
abutted on fantastic cobrels. In place of rough flag*atoues, tewmlatiprii.l^ 
was strictly ordt*red; and richly carved wainscoting soon graced 
walls of tlie apartments. Stone-stairs gave place to wooden ones witfe'^ 
heavy and polished mahogany balustrades. Tbs guns pointed in the 
embrasures were mercilessly hauled down; and to crown all, vases ol\ 
fragrant gaudy-hued flowers were ranged on the parapet^ along the ^ 
verandahs, stairoascs, and in the apartments too. The golden domea j 
and cupolas were the result of an earthly tour in which the Tajmahol,^ 
of Agra had made a lasting impression on him. > s''! 

Most of the flowers planted tlftre were rosea ; for rose-leaves foninetd^S 
a, delicious ingredient in the composition of Guiija of which Sbiva ws^ 

1 

so very fond. Bhang was to him the elixir of life. 

Throughout the rainv season, and, iu fact,- whenever the whethmr^^ 

*■ • 

became foul, it was the habit of the owner of this house to keep tM^ 
doors closed, the windows and shutters closed, and every chink 
hole, which, by any possibility, let fu the oliilly wind, carefully 
On the present occasion, some four or five persons were seated 
tlier in a small room at the farthest extremity of the house, and 
least exposed to the east wind. The interior of the room presented 
appearance scarcely in krofiing with the other parts of the honse^;,:^^ 
with its august proprietor—Shiva. Altliough he had immense 
he took cai^ neither of his person nor property, and suffered 
thing to go the wrong way till brought round by my Lady 'param<tA||i^ 
ibe room itself had a general aspect ctf untidiness^—tho Widlt, 
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'We with the exception of a few antlcii pI.KoJ at odd eoincih, fiom 
which dangled luriouBly constructed *!udj containing bhang and 
nMmy othoi Abkairy comraoditiosa few tigti-nkinh suspended along, 
which constituted the whole wardtobi of the gicni dcitjr,—and a buft 
tiorn and trident hung on hooks Thcsi wcir all his goods and chattels 
^he beams and the raftcis were bi grimed with hinoke, and no sort of 
cleaning process was evei resorted to, foi the sun pic ic.ison that, on the 
very next day, they wore sure to id use into then fomici stat< 

From the ocilmg to the pavement ah)ng all the corncis, the spulcis 
weie busy woiking at then nets nnmoli-stfd IJn liidyship wbo, fioin 
hei oonstaut visits to the eaitb, ind as.,o<iation with highly civilized 
beiQgs, had actiuiied a tisto foi tin, fine, had tmd hor best to instil 
aanitary piintiples and general notions of beauty into the mind of hei 
husband, and bad even, on one occasion got bim outlittcd in the height 
of fashion at a moJoin empoiium. iiut, hoiioi rf Iiorroi-,' within 
twenty-four hours of hi& leaung the i stablisliment, an inconceivable 
Itnmber of holes weio burnt into Ins coit, mto his tiouseis (how fine 
Itwusets they wore') and into his Imtn.fionkd cambiic shirt, by the 
<oh$elum of his hoolah suddenly tumhling down upon him And it 
was not until his fltsh had been sing< 1 th it lie became conscious of tlie 
ooeurronoe At this hei Ladyship tooic hci husband severely to task, 
tnd at last tabooed the use of cheeluin, and placed him undei a conjui^ 
gal quaiantine for an unconscionabh poiiod of time But habit gradu¬ 
ally got the bettor of him, and made him violate her Ladyship’s edict 
After days of ajjstinenoe, one day, win i it ruined haid, and laincd day 
and night, the veteran smokei of Qnnja caught cold which none of her 
Ladyship’s recipes could cure. 

Finding at la^t every remedy fail, he, in a sudden accession of rage 
and indignation, thundeiod out a resolve that he would shake off tlio 
Dorsal yoke, and then and theie ordered his Jactoium---tho famous 
Nandi—^to prepare a cheelum and a bowl of bhang He uttered the 
resolve, however, in a voice not loud enough to reach his wife’s ears. 
This resumption of his former habit had not as yet come^ the know¬ 
ledge of hor Ladyship, or else it would liavc gonirliaid with the husband 
his Punic faith. •« 
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Tho rainy season was over, and evciy Uting lay Uaihed in 
sim-sliine. Gentle and cool breezes fluttered tlie ieiivoa of 10*0169 aja 






wet wiili the vain; and birds, in their fullness of joy, twittered ^4ipp| 
flew from branch to branch. The sky looked of the serenest 
dotted over with fleecy clouds; and kites and other birds, whselhdi|i 
round and round in their eyrio flights and uttering faintly-heard 8creaiii|i^ 
showed as specks against the azure void. 

4 *» 

But the sanctum of our hero had still all its (luur.-« and windows aj9^ 
shutters carefully closed. Tlio beenpants,about four or five in nuokb^ 
with Bliiva for their head, sate still and silent, Bhiva, with his portlj^ 
'pauneh, (one tliat Dominic Bani}»son would ha\c culled pvo-di-gi-ou».^ 
his white and bliining comjtleKion, his large hub half shut dreamy 
and w'lth a coil of tiuigled hair over head, ^at conspicuous on a tigel^4 
skin,—his left hand resting on the ground and hi.«i big burly flgul^ 
towering above all. In his right hand ho held a Tanpurah which;lj^ 
thrummed every now and tlicu with his largo fore-flng9r calling fc^th' 
deep and sonorous notes. A tiger-skin covered his lower limbs froBtl 
below the navel down to ilio knoo, leaving tho other parts of his body 
bare; strings of beads encirelod his neck; a Cobra do Oapcllo, wii^ 
crest upreared and hood distended, hissed over his head—comfortal^ 
coiled round the hairy knot; and a crescent moon shone in the 
of his brow. All about his neck was of a bluish color, tho consequoiif^ 
of swallowing copious draughts of the poison wlilcli, when the gi 
churned tlie great sea, is said to have sprung therefrom. It was O] 
his gunja-smoking habit which enabled him to do the other thing; 
famously. But it cost him many a sleepless night before ho could 
pletoly rally from, its circehs. And he has since vowed strict and 
si^e adherence to his old friends->bhang and gunja. Such wf^ 
Chief of that curious company. On his right hand side—a little te, 
rear-—stood the grinning and spindle-shanked Nandi; and on h: 
stood Bhringi with his ill favored muzzle,—creatures tho like of 
have never been seen. They liad projecting mouths like those of 
with small and black rolling eyes, which, in that dim light of the ^ 
'glowed like live coals. Their unusually big bellies contrasted ouii( 
with their lank jaws, lank arms, and lean necks. And the 
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Ultir pitchy complexion wus quite heightened by the glimmering of 
llhetr snow'ivhito teeth. 

The room iii which this goodly company sat wab filled with smoko 
etirlh^ up from a eheelum of gunjs placed on tho top of a £>mall hooka 
held hy a somnolont inmato. A perio^t silonce leigned lo it, broken 
telly by the bubbling of the hooka, the thiumming of the Tanptirah, 
and tlie grating nohe made by one of the paily in pounding bhang 
in a stoiie-pot with a thick and stout club A pine log was still 
eraeklmg and sputtering in tho fiic pUce (for tho dully sooson was 
inren thon scarcely deemed by the inmates to have passed a*.>ray) ; and 
a tabby cat made quiescent by virtue of tho gunja smoko, was puiiing 
i^ay lustily near it. The reason foi tho admission of these pi is was 
the havoc made by the rats on the mastei’s tigei-skiiis and bhtng bags. 

All his boon companions, with the exception ol thobC who weio on 


gaged, sat still and motionless, then heads looting upon then knees 
l^pinad together^ and appeared to enjoy pet feet peace of mind But the 
MIMte was diflurent with then chief who grew more and more fidgety as 
$be preparation of bhang was piogiessing, and every now and thon cast 
fiirtlTe glances towards a dooi which he had foigotten to fasten. How¬ 
ever, he sang a few of his favoiitc songs to tho accompaniment of 
Ms Tavpurah, with a mastery of execution scarcely equalled in these 
ikys. In the course of the singing, his half-sleeping cronies now and 
)h«n nodded approval The bhang at length was prepared and a fresh 
theelum of gunja was got ready to bo smoked after the bhang affair, 
Ibr the purpose of heightening its effect. Bawls of the green beverage 
fTera circulated and quaffed. Bhiva, who was the first to taste such 
Itfngs, cried ont ** excellent 1 ** in such loud tones that the rafters rang 
iritli them,—-some of his cronies raised their heads m surprise, letting 
i)iem down though again ; and the tabby cat was startled from her 
^sing reveries about rats. Bhang over, the eheelum of gunja was* 
sanded to the mighty chief to have the first, and, therefore, the strongest 
ivhiffs of it. At this moment a glint of the golden sun-shine somehow 
yt other stole into the room; and, as his half-shut and dreamy eyqs 
^(hted upon it, Bhiva, in a sudden ebullition of joy, bellowed ouif 
^be rains are over !— the runs are over I” at which his drooping 
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coitirndes ntartcd , (ind one of tiiem - tlu' mo»t energetic of the p&r 
—hobbled np ton window ard ilimg it wide open—letting in at once i 
the dazzling eploudour of a * westering* bun. Some of the party begi 
to blink like cats at that exces«>ire light, and moved inch by inch tsip 
their haunches to finally instal themselves in the shade. The ton 
wind blew m and dispersed the smoky contents of the room ahd oarii 
the odor where it * listed.’ Hard puffs were now being had «t i! 
hnbble, and the liic in the eheelum ever and anon leaped up in th 
bliiibh fidmes,~spleading a stronger odor than ever. 

Willie the company was thus regaling thenibclves, let as have a pa 
into her Ladyship’s boudoir. It was a S] acious apartment uitUfco that, 
her husband, and commanded a splendid view of the mountaina^ t3 
thundering cataiacts, and the green and undulating valley below. Tl 
apartment—famished as it was—showed the perfection of the nphol 
. terer’s nit. The walls were covered with the richest mosaic-work, ai 
hang with the master>pieces of Millais, Tumor,ani other pre-Haphaehm 
whose productions fetch fabulous puces at the market. The floor W 
paved With marbles of the richest Vein. Large console mirrors reflect 
the rich and bright objects there. Sevres china stood in the nicU< 
Candelabra and epergnes with their uniquo designs graced a polUdip 
mahogany table, with a perpetual fountain throwing up jets of perRiwM 
water in the middle. And from the gilded coiling wai suspended 
cut-glass chandelier largo enough to havo alone lighted the with 
room. What with these and other objects—th^ satin-cushioned ohsil 


and sofas, tho dazzling mirrors—the elegant ormolu and bnhLwork, 4k| 

a thousand other biic-abrac; tho muimur of the fountain, and'i^ 

cool and fresh scent of roses and heliotrope borne in by ibe goMlli 

of winds,—it was simply talisman to be there. ' | 

# /I 

Almost all these objects were her Stndnn (woman’s pecnlinm), Ipm 
gifts from her father's family, among whom she is wont to viist^ 
every year. 

Now that we have described her heavenly habitat, we most say Sin 
tiling about the personal charms of the presiding goddess berselL ^ 

She was not a ninny-faced girl that, like a Charlotte or JtdhvHII 
every thing bnt wl^t her duty enjoins ; and, by tmms, cries and shl^ 
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ild blurilic'tt iitul pouts her pretty lips almost in the same brerith. In 
^ tlio beautiful and the terrible were one; and she looked what she 
joant. Not that she had terrible eyes, terrible nose, terrible lips, or 
16 proportions of a giant; but the terrible lay in the bcantifiil, and 
16 beautiful in the terrible. Yet she had ninny of the weaknesses of 
ir sex. —Although she was not so [tnssionately fond of iirierics, yet 
.6 suffered her»elf to bo tricked out a hi modn by the nimble hand of 
ir pretty abignil. 

At the present moinont she was eontomplatiiig herfeeU’ in a largo 
and her chonydipped buxom liaiid-maid, who was mucli shorter 
li^n herself, was doing her long dishevelled Imir whieh covered asnow- 
^te and shapely back—as evidenced by the snow-white and rounded 
ipS; and her small and nimble fingers gracofully holding a golden 
Wh glanced lightoniiig-liko among the iiiasses of her mistress’s hair ; 
id she herself, every now and then, stood on tiptoe to stoal a glance, 
!(Mf her mistress’s shoulder, at the chanuing image of her charming 
itis self in the bright and polished mirror. Suddenlj' she sniffed the 
^‘«nd curled up her nose ~ and .said to Iter luisU’css— 

I smell gun ja, madam ; pei‘hui>9, my Lord has again taken to that 
Ions drug. Those companions of his will work his ruin. O what 
(6 health he had. That green thing and gunja arc taking all the life 
jt|. of him. * I- have seen and heard many things, madam, about tlio ' 
doings of master, but have hitherto kept sealed lips over them, 
ity hy divulging them, I should incur your Ladyship’s displeasure.” 

»ibis her Ladyship, who was not naturally of a jealous or suspicious 
iposition, pricked up her ears—if 1 may say so,—like a sleeping 

&6iS suddenly started up; when a- puff of wind impregnated with 

1 ■* 

B < odour of gunja convinced her, beyond doubt, of the truth 
Ahc handmaid’s story ; and presently followed that outburst of 

I' lfrhloh sihe sun-light had caused. All the slumbering fires of her- 

*/ 

lure now at once flamed up. But she said nothing, and bade her 
tid also be still. This sudden check to her volubility provec^ very 
dtome to her. For, it was with day and night’s watching and eaves** 
at keyholes and other out-of-the-way places, that she had, 
^ese precious bits of information. And when shoidd she be, 
^||‘ihem— *lf not now? ^ 
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No soonor had her Ladyship smelt the odorous air, than she mad^ 
for the place iirhero Shiva, with his inevitable associates, was enjoying 
himself. Her toilet was scarcely finished. The moss of her rav^ 
hair hung loosely over her shoulders. Tho snow>white arms wnva 
bare. The lips were compressed with an unusual tightness. The eyel 
had a strange hght in them liko that of old, wliou she, like a SondranilSi 
hod worsted the whole legion of Daittyas (devils) who had waxYfl^ 
upon the constitutional monarch (Indra) of heaven. AUlvough tfil 
worsting of a husband is not a thing muck to spoak of, yot by nntuiN 
pnd habit, the old fires were again aglow; and with a stately speQC 
she began to thread tho maze of apartments ( followed, of course, bj 
the curious maid)—her rich mr€f diaggling along the floor, Bothi 
say that most of her Lad} ship’s ]ov\tilery were but paste and Drum 
magcin ; and so she migiifc well aflbrd to have them spoiled or Boiled 
loading the spectator to behove that she did not caro much for thoi 
gewgaws. But tliey arc calumniators, and we may os woU tuwt 
deaf oar to what they say. 

While her Ladyship runs on her sacred nisssion of conjugal oorre 
tion, we will return to the unhappy obieot of her displeasure th0 
enjoying dilicions whifls of his favoiitc nai cotie. His friends saiek 
him in the same posture as before. Some hundred cheeltims had bek 
smoked and re-smoked, and fresh cheolunis succoedod with a rapidil 
that was really marvellous, considering their powers of activity, uni 
all the objects in tho room—both animate and iiinniraalo—wore hidi 
a canopy of smoke relieved by froiiucnt fl.ishcs from the choelum. 

One of his companions thus said to fehiva, with closed oyeB-<-tt 
after much effort atuttcianco, *'lf her Ladyship should oomo, wh 
would you do?” and he again became hopelessly mum. < 

Tho waves of sound enlarged and ciilaiged till they became fdl 
and passed into outer space; and yob iio lOply Tlie dceni and moUfll 
nous thrumming of tho Tan^rah went on as before, acoompanioil 
the bubbling of tho hookah. After a lapse of some minutes SMva tld 
to raise bis eye-lid slowly; but, apparently raihng in tho attempt^ 
slowly let it down again. Then, after a minute oi so. he rcuew^f^ ^ 
aiteukpt, and time partly succeeded 
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*‘Hei LiflyJiip—rcplu‘d lio—Zpause) 

«I f ,., , roBumcd he—-(i»au8e) 

** If lior Ladj ship*—(jmuse ) 

hoi Ladyship should come’*-“ Whal Ladydnp?- ** WhtieP ’’ 

At this moment a light bioko lu upon him, and ho said— 

<• I don’t caro.” And this he uttciod with something of a waimUi 
♦* Wo aliell soon get nd of her”—icsumcd the auh bmokoi—“ as the 
Dussnrah is near; and then, duuiig the d ijs ^hc v ill lemainnvva}, 
nre shall, iudood, have a |oil} t mo of it” Vnd so Ha}ing lie took a 
tiard pull at the oiitice of lus hubble, as an (atiicst ui hi^ intentions 
llrUh regard to tlio future The w.iki bulihhd out info his mouth, 
)ut no smoke. Then nnoihoi ]mll .iiid .molllei—but nitli no bettu 
•osult. At which luisliap lie diMind, in it i,j;uo and dicimy wa\, tlml 
lOmothuig was rotten in Gunjadmu , ind iheuijou Iin Ult hind 
wohnsciou&ly and listlcsbly iiivoiled up lie 'hift of 11 liuoKali 
tndrested upon—its cheoliimlcss fop f And a,, if 1)> a inuaolo, lus> ojc> 
)pened and lighted upon tho looming figuic of hio spousi—Buiuding 
^Oie him—'like some spiiio oi (flicet sudduil) ‘^ptung iioni the 
ipoh Her head was tinown back m a sconifal altitude, and the keen 
md steady gave of hci laigo daik c^cs vs as fixed upon liei cowciing 
Ofd. My Lord winced My Loid\ ciomes, who had so long been in 
^ land of Nod, hueidlcd togcilui panic stiicken I ho hubble-bnb 
iJ«—-tho bhang pot,—the club foi ]»oiinding bhang,—in bhort all tho 
Urossnres of bhiva—had, some how oi othci, found wings, and tho 
transformation scene could not be moiu lomjilctc. rit'iciitly, howeiu, 
ibfi ominous silence was biokon thus,— 

<* JFor shame—fur shamo—my Loid ’ llcally T do not know what to 
}o With you. It’s scarcely a month, my Loid, siiico you pledged your 
Srord of honor that you would ncxti touch thobc odious things again, 
hnd you are at them again. I am not a toy, my Loid, to bo ti jfled with 
fine moment, and then tflkcn up the next.—I must lune my due ’ 
this torrent of invectives burst forlh fiom her irate Ladyship mnoh to 
lihe bewilderment of hui tiipping mate, 

, '^Uoally, 1 liad no intention whatcxn of oflcudtug \oiu Ladyship 
j^ave always been a dutiful hualnmd ’ —muuibiod out hhixti, sciaUhmg 
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ii» abaftgy Ijoicl-^foi of .» bi*tic» « K^'kiiation. Upon iliid slio ^ 
lawccl up al onci*, wi<l oiic<l out— 

“Ho! iio’ luy bonl~do nob pcrjuie •\om*self. Tho moment bofore ‘ 
/ou have bocu. spo.ikiug of {getting vld of mo, and ol enjoying yoursoll 
luiing my DusBumh abbpiioe.’' * 

Agani my Loi'd wincod, and mnttoi'od sojuf cven^'v'. 

“You needn’t vhulicuLc yoinsclf. 1 know wlial yon arc—tirhat yofii 
have been.—All that joii can now do, if ) on wi^h to remain 
with me, ih to reiumnce tho’»e wortldcs'si and sneaking friends of yottfif 
and vow to mend yowr own ways.” * ' 

Against this insulting reference to his (i lends—in his friends’at)4 
his own presence, Bluva, with an air ol oJIlikUmI jnide, onlorod but 4 
feeble piotest,/>aying, ’ 

“ This is icall^ going—hum-.i little—hum too f.u.” 

Tho above expostulation, unluckily for him, instead o( silenoing hor;^ 
fiuined tho Smouldering cmbei’S ot her wrath; and, without saying 
any thing further, she, with her own liantl, took down from under the 
tigor-skin (Shiva hud no 1>ok or any' otlmr lecLptacle) where'they httd 
been thought to be bccurc from the ])ccilng eye of his feminine doioo; 
tivc,—a spring of new chcelum-j made to owler, quite to tlio taste d 
Shiva—a bag of excidlont bhang—sueh as the nowly appointed Oommiilt 
f>ion might rccominond the use of—and a number of rii>e DhataV} 

(Stramonium) fruits. These she took, and quietly went away 
This last item of plunder was a crowning piece to the rest, niw 
stunned Shiva no less than his dumb-foundod as^ooiutos. They romatmll 
gazing stupidly after the retreating figure of Daorga followed by h^' 
favorite maid. 

Autumn was far advanced, and the sky hecanio m^to and more bliA 
and sunsliino became more golden ; and night became calmer an'd hoHi 
under the soft and benign influence of a harvest moon that bathe 
the lofty pines and the golden domes and cupolas of the great homf 
in a flood of silvery light. 

And yet tlio hearts of the divine p‘'it did not as jet soften toWal^ 
each other. Shiva was no longer that man, if T may be allowed, 4 
eouvenienoo sake, to apply tlm word to a deity He bad left ojflf'b' 

4 
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fl^okiug ImVit. H]S btuukiug saw huu no um(‘, neither ho saw 

ihom. Kot a huhblo—not n chcrium— not n wiap of smoke even— 
otbar than what procoedod from the kiicheii-chimnc 7 s-~could be seen 
hi'that house. At first, for some days, he had been dtsconsolaio at the 
loss of his treasures. But time took away the sting of his grief and 
left him a compiaratjvcly sobered and reformed being—a veritable 
teetotaler. Keverthdoss, the pair was not on speaking teims. As 
S'lgardB Shiva, had the breach arisen from any other cause, he would 
IftVe been the first to speak; but as his best and rarest treasures had 
iMen looted by her, he never would speak unloss spoken to. 

Thus did things go on for a time, when one day, out of sheer vacaney 
of hearty he got upon the terrace for a walk by himself. 

Tho sun had set; and still the sky was crimson with ^le f.*st-fading 
^OTS of ove. The wind was blowing cool and fresh. 

* Clntdaally the colors faded away, and on the vei^e of a mass of deep 
yiw elouds a star appeared trombling, A feeling of loneliness and 
^KUrow now stole into his hcait, and he was turning tliis nay and that, 
^en his eyes lighted uiwn the moon just emerging from Icliind a tree, 
which, in the gathering gloom of tho hour, showed like a giant stand¬ 
ing rootionloss against tho sky. And tlio sight of the rising moon 
Iwaked memory within him, and led it back to the day of first sight, 
Upod then to the days of courtship and rnairiage and honeymoon, (which 
'lost, by tho way, somebody says, is tho parenthesis of life,)—and a 
unconsciously escaped him. Tlic lemembrancc, also, of his old 
4d>karry friends—Bhang and Oun|a—came back to him and revived 
within him a wish not to bo gratified now. In such a night, and with 
sweet thoughts, oh that he could enjoy a single cheelum ’ But alas I 
^ invisible sword was hanging o^e^ him; and it was not to be 
^l^ght of even. However, as the mflanclioly thoughts came crowding 
. Sn^ and as ho liod never rood a page of Burton, ho thought be would 
ibd solace in his Tanpurdhf and therefore called for it. Nandi—his 
de chomJrc—brought it from downstairs and handed it to his 
'paster. After stringing and tuning tho instrument, (for it had remain^ 
lloeg neglected) Shiva, with all tho glow of his goiiias, began to pour 
the divinest melodies that over found nttuance in woiils. They 
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wero all composed by him—both ^yold and muaic^-nt m age 
Mendels^obn ot Mozaii conUl hardly lisp Ho always extolled 
over harmony> and in this point at least never yielded to lier Ladyidl^ 
who prefenod the piano to the Tanpurnh, voting the letter a bore, Kl 
all,women do. 

But she was a rich 8 opiano,^aud s^ing like a Patti My good LlH^d 
howovei^ poo-poohed all that, and callrd it bosh-—only fit for QHlj^ 
^ned and uncultivated ears. Leaving the quest ion, however, to 
Clarke, oi Di. Souiindra Mohiin, or las U anted cutene, we must pastel 
to say that the moou-llght tinging had an elTect scarcely'intended bj 
the singer. Her Lad} slap sat in hci balcony all alone. The moon' 
lieams full upon her now soilcned and strangely beautiful face; awi 
the evening bree/o fanned her cheeks and played with her love-loeki^ 
and by every means ti iod to rouse her to livoly thoughts ; but she sit 
on motionless, and thus «^aid to horsolf in a low voice.—This is lli 
fitre hundred and fiftieth time ho has broken liis word.—Is it not likely 
he will break it five hundred und fifty iiist time—five hundred aw 
fifty-second time - five liuiulrod and fifty-third time, till there will h 
more five hundreds than 1 or any body can count ? Then why tid 
useless attempt on my pait ?—Why lias trouble and constantbh^etil^ 
Besides, I shall have to leave this soon for my father's house, for Whifel 
1 could, of conise, leave of my own accord ; hut what will people sty! 
However, I must wait txU he sui rendci s. Until that time, no quarter,*^ 

At the end of the suliloqny, lici* face again a^iimcd its wonted 19 ^ 
pression of rigidity. Tbe Icaies of tl'c (fivepcrs swayed by the 
night wind fluttered ahont her face in the hope of bringing back 
sweet smile to her lips; tho roses flung their odours to sifteii her, fli|l| 
the moon shed her softest light to please her;—but all in vain, tim 
thing could movo her. At this moment the soft notes of a 
and weird melody fell on her eais. She stniled; and an unusttli! Hw 
unfadiomable look of mildness came into her eyes; and her wl^ 
self was changed in a moment. Sho began to ilrink in the word 
spirit of tho song, ami, when it ended, drew a deep sigh. The 
and gedde^es even, it seems, aiw not free fiom those ills which 
humanity is Imix' to. 
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K Now we iimsl ltJi\c lui Lady)»lii}) foi n t»Ih> < » •^ol how ili<* 1 D<ly 
'Itusband was iuiproviug c.u*h hhiniiighour—not of d jy— but inglit. llo 
bad laid aside his Tanpurahy imd was standing Ui^io icad^ to seek her 
Ladyship’s apartment. For, after maeh thinking, he had icsolvodvpon 
on immediate caiuisadc to reduce the sti'oughold, in place of ihat pio- 
irocted seigo under whicli ifc,^bade fan to hold oiil to the end of time. 
Shiva was now suflPering from all manner oi coinplainla couhcqucnt 
upon long abstinence—paitieularly flatulency. Appetite ho luul none 
And professional skill failed to icsloro his he.iltli. Only if he had 
been allowed a single eheelum, and all would hare been light. This 
h® could not expect to hare without licr L idyship’s permission, and to 
have that permission the differences must first of all he squared. 
Unable to check his glowing thirU for citcehm, he resolved to storm 
the fortress, and with that purpo'^c proceeded towards her Ladyship’s 
ytjiftrter, He meant to watch her in licr ungiiaidcd momonlc, inorder 
|l6see whotlior the separation had, in any tohl upon her, so that, 
if Such should bo the case, immcdjite action might be taken in the 
inatler without fear. 

He had a white dress on which glimmered in that moon light. His 
*eet were boi'c, and trod very softly. ITis tall Hgiijc towoieil almost to 
ihe ceiling, and, at that time, had neijuircd sudi .'igdily of motion ns 
Mie could hardly as.sociatc with liU Bi obdingnagian pioportions. He 
Mtd to pass a window which disclosed the profile of hci Lad} ship sitting 
9 the balcony; and he passed it in the twinkling of an eye. 

Meiuiwhile her Ladyship was in a hi own siiuly, and looked neither fo 
right nor to the left but only Ivforc ber. llii mind was in that 
tate now in which tho least noise di^tulbs the dreamer. She had, like 
he rest of hor sex, a groat dread of gho->ts, and imagined the house to 
» tenanted by all sorts of supornatui al being-?. And a sight of one 
i them, which would be very easy to her, was sure to Hwow her into 
yeterios. She could cope successfully with tan.*il»lo foes, however 
lOwm^fiil they might be ; but supernatural ones she could not dare to 
Mio. JSvcu the ghost of a small bird would scare hereout of her wits. 

, As she was thus sitting alone in that moon light night, she heard n 

S ibling liaise near her, and she quickly turned her face in the dircctiou 
n. which j[i came, and in so doing, she caught a gliinpsoof a tall 
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white figure flitting past the wiuJow. hlic simply gave a screani) Audi 
rushed througli her npaitmciit ndjoiiung the balcony, and, befere shiir^ 
could clear tho throshliuld of another door, fell into the arms 
Shiva. This was, of com so, an nnexpocted denouncotnent to him* bill 
it was, and let it bo. " ^ 

Thus was the xnatiimonial horizon of tho dirinc pair cleared Atrlss’^^; 
from the cloudy spot which had so long diukoned it, and now 
bntlicd in tho shun-bhiuo of love and lupinm «.«! That very night, 
speeial peimission, he gialiilcd his long prut up desire for checlum by 
taking such liard whiffs at tlio liuhblc that for three conseentive dayiP' 
he lumained insensible. '' 

The tune of Doorgas annual exodns to her fathei’s hutiso WR« a|F^ 
pmaching. The childiun—partuulajly, Ktiiiic and Gaueah^hftd 
become claraoious for Iho intended vwt Their Pooja vacation had^^ 
already commenced, and was fust losing its days. Knrtic was a find'' 
fellow of twenty, and fond of miith moi'e than mathematics. Ho WxM 
a great dandy too, and led the fashion of the day. He alv^-ays rodo 
a peacock instead of a horse, and twuled hit* moustachc.s in 
militaty fashion. IIo xiore neither uhl^kcls nor beard, and lia4 
mass of crisped haii glossy like bilken floss. Ue could also twang fli' 
bow and handle a long suoid—and vviilial an excellent shot. In lov^^ 
making too he was desporuic. But ho uas too prndcut to commit 
self. The fiist gentleman in Europe had not better manners tlian 
gallant Kartic. Wbeuevor a fan diu])ped fiom affair hand, ho pSekod^ 
it up so soon and with such cxipnsitc grace that itf fiir owner wai^ 
captivated at once. And women willingly h‘t ihoii fans drop to 
them picked up by tho mini liable Kai tic Miiia'uvriiig mothers wi 
unmarried dauglitcis on hand that weic plain .iiid passoo invited him 
their dinners as often a» was cousislenf with decorum ; and boaps 
nosegays accompanied by pcifunicd billets-doux daily aecuiimlaied 
his table. 

Oanosh, on the other hand, was a dumpy joung man with a balgii^ 
bolly and repulsive visage; and no lair dunic over favored him Hilly 
«a. look. Ilo had a mouse for his pet. Cut he had u wife for 
to whoso apron strings he was lied wlieicvcr ho went, ' \ 

JlNKirgft had ISiso two dnuglitcib—inaitied,but still in their ttions*' 
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^ )E«iik8limi (none of fiaroda foixio) mu's an unequalled houseurife,—*and 

as a rose was slio* Swaraswati was a fcmalo Maltenas, and hor- 
^ » 
self was no mean nitist, and in beauty too, she vied with the moon. 

Hor forte was the Vtnah. 

"• 4 

^ » Such weie the family gioup ho, on a blight September morning, 
itood gaily dressed on the marble pcMion of their hall icady to start on 
their journey. It had at first been arianged that they should trayel 
upon an elephant, but the prggiammo uas subsequently changed in 
&VOUr of a wheeled conveyance~>at an nligiunt protest being rntcicd 
%y Kartic and seconded by Swarabwati. The latter had, on many a 
Jirevious occasiojji, faintod away at bight of the uueouth animal ; and 
although now she was accustomed to it, the jci king was too much for 
her fiagllo fiamo, and disartangod hci co&»tly diess and chignon. 

" The splendid Btate>cai riago di awn by foui fu i) steeds rumbled into 
porch ; and instantly a livciicil gioom alighted and fiuiig Uio panels 
^gipen on which the ciest and luoilo of the fimily vveio emblazoned in 
^gblden characters. The young gonilcmcn fiist took thou seats; then 
Ladyship with her two blooming daughteis got into the carriage 
Sndsat opposite them. Ilci pet—-a liuu—tlion enUicd—panting and 
UofciRg, and made himself comfoitable on the lugr at lus misirosH's feet 
,Tbe favorite maids followed suit. Tiic rest of the rctaincis had all 
^jjgothored on the spot, and with tear-dimmcJ eyes, stood gazing after the 
'lessening outline of the carnage, fiom which liandkorchiefb weio being 
waved to them—until it disappeared m the distance. 

Simultaueoubly with them started hliiva to cscoit the patiy to some 
distance on his fat and stout buUook which—flcetei than hoists—ian in 
advance of the coiiisge - its tufted tail flung aloft, and its hump moving 
' meaily—aud over and anon bellowing at the top of its voice to express 
snttsfaclion at the sorb of work it was put to. The burly figurp of 
Shjva—clad in a tiger skin, and holding abuS’-horn in the right hand, 
a tiident in the left, sat upon the fast-flying animal. What with 
ihe lattlmg of the bolls round the bullock’s nock, the bellowing op 
,^tho bull, and the blowing of tlie hoin, the air resounded on all sides. 

Bicfcluig God speed to tho divine pair, now «c must bow to the« 
and depart. 
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MARINE CURRENTS. 

A Marine current ia dcAutid by one of our popular nutliort} to bo t 
motion ''affecting the whole masN of water and constant.** It is said the 
currents are of two kinds ; “ some are constant and permanent, other 
temporary and periodical,—some are deep and continue tlieir course fo 
thousand miles, others are shallow, and are soon turned and checked 
The latter are drifts; the former sfcroams.” First, let ns consider th 
streams. The most important of these is the Gulf Ktreatn of ^h 
Atlantic. It is, howerer, so intimately connected wUh n mimb« 
of other currents that to understand its course wo must refer i 
the currents of tim Indian Ocean. Strictly speaking, the Go 
Stream issues from the Gulf of Mexico It may said to riihh ot; 
tlience towards the North, between X^lorida and the Bahamas, having { 
the Narrows of Bbmivi a width of 32 miles, a depth not less than 26 
fathoms, and a velocity of nearly 5 miles per hour. Off Capo Hattrn 
the'Width, is 75 miles, the«>depth 120 fathoms, and the velocii 
diminishes to 3^ miles per*hour. Further, it turns to tlio jEaai, dt| 
criihuag a curve from the Narrows of Bomivi to the shores of Xrelaw 
Ttie current touches the hank of Newfoundloind whero it is interseetu 
as it were, by the <iourse of the Arctic curr^hlt bearing doWa iceber| 
^e width is here much greater and the de^h reduced ill prdporj^ 
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A» it ciostic^ the Atlantic^, it widens and shallows, and its rate of motion 
Is diminished to a mile nn hoar Approaching the shores of Europe, 
it in tuniod F^onlhwards, and dies nwa; or is interfered with by other 
currents olT iho African coast. It ibsiies out of the straight of Florida 
with A tomporatare of nearly 90*^ Flit, and considerably above that of 
the adjacent ocean, and cools gradnally as it crosses the Atlantic 
The whole course of this romaikable current is not loss than 
3,000 miles. Although liable to some change of direction, it is, on the 
whole, wonderfully persistent. The Onlf Stream takes its name from 
the Gulf of Mexico, boenuae it oinergos from that worm sea, but we may 
connect it with another current, called tho main Equatorial current, 
which enters tho Caribbean Sea, with a temperiure of 96^ Fhb. Tho 
latter current is conneftsted with another which originates in the 
Indian Ocean, ^Hisses throngh the Mozambique Channel, and doubling 
the Cajio divides itself into two, ono of which enters tho Atlantic 
and posBos Northwards, and the othor turns towards the South and 
enters the Antarctic Ocean. The former of these branches meets 
the main Equatorial current and ultimately forms a part of it. 

Some of our popular authors ascribe this wonderful current as duo to 
the Trade winds, which blow constantly in tlio same direction near the 
Equator, and thus sot it in motion. It may fairly be asked, how 
Iduit can be the case. If they assert that this is due to the N. E. 
Trade, then the oourac would be reversed, and would run towards S. W.; 
and If to the S. E. Trade, which probably they moan, then, they are mis- 
taken, if we may venture to say so j since it is a patent fact that this 
wind only reaches up to the 15th parallels of N. Latitude utmost, 
while the polf Stream originates at about the 24th parallel of N. 
Latitude. The Anti-trade can never bo the cause of it, since it 
meets the Earth’s surface at about the 30th parallel of N. Latitude, or 
it the distance of about 6^, t. e., about 4t\3 miles north the Narrows 
qI Bemivi. Besides, it moves N. W. and would possibly turn it in that 
Breotion instead of asaiating its N. E. movement. So, the Trade 
ainda. can nerer cause ihe oun’ent, and similarly it can be shewn" 
other vwidr can be the cause of the motiw; for if we 
^QEldar the Monsoons which blow in the coast of Hmeioo we can 
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not ascribo iho curruiit to their atftiou, for besides their being * 
perio(lioal» they blow*^. Westvrards fi'om May to December, and S. 
jEketwords fiom December to March. Neither of these atmospherio^ 
inovement^ therefore, can in any way assist this stream’s N. Si>‘ 
motion. , - ' 

Secondly, if wc consider the movements of the mass of watering 
the Ked Sea, we obfiorve that a largo quantity of nater enters thb sea ^ 
from October to May, during whicli time the sun moves to the south d i 
the Equatoi. The and deserts of Ausiialia become heated to ths^^ 
utmost, and the N. E. Monsoon sots in which taking the place of tha 
Ttado winds iii the Indian Ocean can in no way assist the K. Eastr^ 
ward motion of this ennent Similarly we can sliew that in the case j 
of the Black stieam of t).ip.ui and the main Equatorial current and 
other niiiioi cun cuts, mnd can in no way be tlieii cause. * 

We cannot but wonder how «omo o^ our text writers eqnivocato 
111 tills matter, ^sometimes saying that wind alone effects this motion^ ' 
and Bomoiimes, that wind assisted by heat; we, on the contra^ 
ly, think it more probable that heat alone is the only cause of 
these constant currents. The motion comniunicaied by the wind*^ 
impinging ovci the snifaco is only due to friction, and the waves^ 
aio superficial like the w.ives of the cornfields,—waves at the •top < 
but not affecting the unim ns.e mass of water lying below. ^ But such, is ^ 
^lot the case with the Gulf Ktieam ; its effect is felt at a depth of 
fathoms or liOO feet, wlierewit is grentest, niid 120 fathoms or 720 ^e€ij|tj^ 
where it is moderately less. At ibis depth the pressure is very loffty 
and if air entera the mass of water at this depth it will* possibly b^ 
transformed into otbci substauccs But heat, sa^ s Professor TynddU 
^ is a mode of motion—-and motion is caused by heat Heat is possUdj 
tlio sole cause of these great cut rents in ^be ocean. The 
of the sun, passing ilirough the ocean of air and entering the vast mt 
of wdter, heat it by conduction in the inverse ratio«of the square of 
dietauee fi^m the nun. The diminution of temi>eratnre goe^ on 
Very different rales m different seas j varying, near the Equator from 
in 7 fathoms to 1** in 34 The parta>f the ocean within the tropit 
therefore too much heated by the dknet and oblique rays of th# 
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which Ihus «•( f Ihi \\rttci ni inotiou hy the hi at gcminted, jUbt as they 
pixiducc inotiofi III the ahnosjihiM* This heated mass of watei becomea 
hghloi and loJily towaids tht poks whcie the watei is cooler 

and which piococcib low aids the Equatoi au au uiidut-cniieiit Th^se 
two motions aii rhjfhtU inolificdby tho lotatiou of thc.Eaith which ih 
l^npc^ceptll)^. T1 111 an piodnied Ihe main Cquatirnl current and 
other ciuienlu ol the initi ^^ropical soa'«, all o-t wbiclt au* affected igam 
by thetoimatioii of the towt lines and Ini^c shods undci the water 
Tho gloat )a]uutuiiul ui icnt of the Atlantic lliub mo-vis lovraick tlu 
Caiibbcaii sei, only 1 i ins*> its northwaid coiiise i«> impodi'd by the 
Bftrgnssos wteds of the Vt! iiitic and movc» t iw uds the Onlf of Mexico 
vrith a Umpd liuic of Oft® Fhl, vvIkh it pai* with its lu it and 
passes out of tin H*a wilh a \c!o itj ot '> inlis p<i houi It then 
mONCB onwaids louud tie Migasbos sta, ]> ii ling with its heat and eonsc 
qiKHitl^ With dinrini->ht(l 1 clot ity At alsmt the 4>th p u illcl of N 
Laiituvle, neai tho i^lind of NcwfuiimUand, it inects with the cold 
ArcUo cnneiil iHaiin^th) xi'cbcigs, and a va^t amount of \apoui is 
condensed cooviu.ig thia ishnd (>> ii dense mist foi a gicafc pait ol 
the diy Now the eold cuireiit pioceediiig soulhwaids to replace 
tho hot tuirci.U mo\c wi+h i coitain\clocity and these two foices 
arc modifn^d ly the motion of the luuLh and the coast lines The Gulf 
SticAtn rutiiiinq N E and llio Aictic cuiient ruiiiniig S E meet 
togetliei (11 the island ot Ncwfoniullmd Thr\ s uniltaneonsly act on 
the uiasa ui watoi and In the law of the pjii*^lklogiaiii of ioiccs pin 
duce a motunin tlx diuciion of the diagonal, taking the diicction 
of these Iwolmnsas tlu bides of the paralleloguin Ttiia happens 
inocssautly and u it mive is jnnduced, which diminishing in 
\ilocity AS it ciO'SCb the Atlantic. uUitnaLoly vanishes whcie an equili¬ 
brium of the toiiipei itufe is e^tahlislied between itself and the mam 
mass of watei This cuiMlineai iuo\tuicnt ib owing to the fact that 
the castei i puts of ihe "la aie coldei than the western, and the light 
hot w inovi s iowaritb Ibat direetion owing to the same cause that 
occas ous the Equatoind and the To! u cuiicnts 

Some anthuib speculatp that in coui'fo of time the Gult Slieam 
Mill tiMko xib w ay out b\ cutting the Lbthmub of Paiiumn This may 
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probably lia}»pcn, iu courso of tituo, owing to tlic constant proriauro 
with which the water of the aca proaaos against the laud. Had wind 
been the cause, this current would never have vanished, and similar 
CYy*rent6 could also have been noticed in the move cKpaneive Paoifto 
Ocean, where the wind moves more freely. )iut if we accept the oou- 
dnetioD theory, wo will soon bo convinced that lhi.<) sea being more broad 
and open, the course of the heated water is not directed to a dofinito 
channel and consequently is imperceptible. But that current which ift 
called the JBlack stream of Japan is owing to the motion of *ihe hoated 
water modified by the friction of the shoals b^iicath, and also owing to' 
the fact that the western part of the sea i.<; warmer than the eastern. 

The inflowing and outflowing of the Red Sea may Bimliarly be 
ascribed to heat. It has been observed that a large mass of water* flows' 
in through tlie straight of Babelmandub from October to May and flows 
out during the rest of the j-ear. The sun from October to May moves 
^uth of the Equator and consequently the water of tlio southern sea 
being more heated acquires a motive power and is replaced by cooler 
water of the north and moves up the Red Sea where a demand is cons- 
lanily created by evaporation. 

Similarly, during the rest of the year the sunshines directly nbovd'J 
the northern hemisphere, and consequently the water of the Ilea S^' 
being confined, isolated, and unconnected, becomes inure licated and,, 
flows out of it. 

t 

The currents of the Indian Ocean originate near about tho Kquatof - 
and move towards the south in the direction diqwsitc to the trade winds' 
and monsoons in this sea, and being modified by the coast line proceeds, 
to replace the cold water moving upward?. ^ • 

The Arctic and the Antarctic drifts, a.s has been proved, are tho greafe 
* masses of water moving up towards the liijuator to replace tho hot watsir 
in tho tropical seas, and are never produced by winds which move ini' 
those parts of the Ocean directly opposite to their courao. Thus in atl' 
and every case we can shew that heat and only heat is tho probable 
cause of these currents, aad that wind in no way can produce current* 
except those ahich are snpeifitial. 


, Alimia. 
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RAIN AND FIRE. 


{or A rnmcuMAN) 

After reading the telegraphic annoimcemeuta of the teirific fire at 
Chicogo, J turned to my wife tuid said : “ There will bq;, heavy rains at 
Chicago after this. Just look into tlio papers to-morrow or next day 
and you will see that I have been n true prophet.” 

“Prophesy! bah !” reidied my wife, with an absence of that reverence 
for my high protcusions ^^hich neither wives nor valets dc chambro feel 
for the genius, the greatness, or the wisdom of their lords or masters. 

“ No one can prophesy now-a-days, not even Zadkiol, or the author of 
Moore’s Almanack. Modern prophets arc all impostors and humbugs.” 

“ You are right, though you use strong language,” 1 replied ; “ but 
ff wo cannot prophesy, we can predict and calculate. Wc can tell to a 
,minute when there will bo an eclipse of the sun or moon, next year or 

years hencu ; and wo Know to a corhiiiity when a comet will rc-appear 
^ • 

the horixon : so I do not pro]»hc!sy. 1 predict, or lalhcr 1 calciihito, 

that this terrible lire will be followed by a heavy down-pour of rain 
upon Clncog^').” 

I had not to wait long foi tho verification of my forecast, for in the 
‘morning papers of the next day, contained the following : “ Advices 
^^m Chicago, dated midnight, state that the fire continued raging. 
^10 wind IS violent und changing, oiid spreads the flames in all dircc- 
^luons. Two-thirds of tho city have been destroyed. One luiiulrcd 
,^ousarid of the inhabitants are houseless and starving. The conQagra- 
tion raged until an early hour this morning, wl^en a Iteavy rain fell and 
oxtinguished tho flumes.” 

There was a slight., a very slight degree of triumph in my looks and 
k jii the tone of my voice as 1 road this aloud. My wife, with something 
, pf the spirit of St. Thomas, or Bishop Culenso, obout her, was not con- 
,^eniiio accept my reading us proof positive that 1 had not invented (ho 
^,|>n»sago'to hoaK and ni} stify her, aud requested me to hand her tl^Q paper. 

did so, and she read the passage for herself. She straightway began 
^0 (picslipn me, Igr she bus an inquiring w-cll us an incredulous mind, 
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on the how, the why, anil iho wherefore of great rains after great fi«8. * 

t 

The information 1 gave her mny h > mtoresling to those who, as the' 
late Lord Derby faid of hirasolf, “ were bom in a pre-scientifio age,*!l 
or who, having been born in a scientific iK*riod, have been too busy, ' 
too careless, or too nnprovided with opportunity, fo study tho grcajt 
phenomena of nature. 

The atmosphere surrounding the earth contains, as everybody knows, 

.1 certain quantity of humidity or watery vapour, supplied by ovapont* ^ 
lion from tho ocean ; which is cither hold in iuvihiblo solution in thd ^ 
upper air, or colicctod xisibly in clouds, when it doscouds in cold* 
weather in the shape of hail and snow, or in ivarmer weather os rain. ^ 
When a wide column of air (such for instance as a column of air oo- * 
extensive with the circuinforence of a large city) is from any cauio ‘ 
more greatly heated* than tho cirenmambient atmosphere, it begins, In j 
consequcncQ of the diminution of its specific gravity, to ascend into , 
space. The colder air immediately raises in from all points of iho ' 
compass to fill up the vacuum, and coming in contact with tho heat 
below, procipitatos in rain tho moisturo which it previously held in 
solution. Thus tho winds that blow so furiously over tho unhappy t 
city of Chicago, and tho rain that fell in such copious torrents, 
alike produced by tho Immensity of tho conflagration. It has oftfili ^ 


been lomarlced by historians and philosophers that great battles by sea^ 


and land arc invariably followed or interrupted by heayy raiim. It wafe 




not so in ancient times when men fought hand to hand with sword ai^^^ 
spear, and armies discharged their arrows at each other; hut when 
quantities of gunpowder are exploded, either at sea or on shore, 
groat heat generated over a largo space occupied by the coinhatan 
the rain descends with the certainty of cause and eflect. 

In like manner, and for a similar reason, rain io such great ahj 
populous cities as London, Manchester, and Glasgow, is always m< 
froqnent and more copious than in the rural distiicts twenty or thii 
miles beyond, Tho thousands and tens of thousands of chimneys 
dwelling-houses'-and the taller chimneys of factories'—4hat pour sii 
only smoke but heat into the atmosphere, prodnoe the nun, from wlui 
tho more sparsely peopled villages and l^wns, beyond the reach of 
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*t«o» a^tumliin< c'»lo»i<*, aie comparatl^oly free The tall chimneys of 
entlon-niii!*', fVmu'hits, and othei ftUlorios withnhieh most ol oui 
taigcst cities abound, act on u sranliu scale the part pl«iycd by moun¬ 
tains 111 the economy of nature. The mountain tops leceivo and dis- 
obargo electricity, and the elcctiicit} piccipitates from the clouds the 
inoistuie uliieli they contain. 

It has Komclmics boon nssertod tlint the ancients were imperfectly, or 
not nt all, acquainted with the constitution of the atmosplicic, and that 
Descartes was the first natural philosopher who threw any real light 
■ upon the subject The moderns, howcMi much they may have distan¬ 
ced the nncunts in their study of iiaiuic, are apt to oicivalue their 
own Rchievemonts, and uinlorvaluc those of the f rly fathei's of the 
world. The difference between ancient and modem hnowledge may not 
,be BO great ns we ill our vain-gloiiousnoss imagiiw, <hio difference, 
howevci, there asbiucdly is. In our da} hnouledge lo ficcly communi- 
* oatod to the whole people. In the ancient day knowledge w as jealously 
confined wiiliiii the circle of the piicsthood. The piiosls of Assyria 
and £!gypt, and of uatioiis that weic gioat and highly ciiilised befoie 
thebiithof Abraham, ucic by no means ignomiit. They may have 
been impostors, but they wore not lools, and used their knowledge to 
deceive the people, and keep thorn iii subjection. Tliej wrought appa¬ 
rent miracles by scientific means, and ligidly excluded lu) men, even 
* * 

though these might be kings and eonijueiors, from partuipating in theii 
aecrets. And this brings me to the ancient story of Nimrod—the 
mighty hunter and king of Babel—uho built a tower upon the plains 
of Sliiuar. 

The literal truth oi this ancient m} Ih is no longer insisted upon by 
theologians; but like all myths it must ha^c a meaning, if we could 
but discovei il. The learned Ekhliuiii is of opinion that the story 
expresses, in a mythical form, the tact that originally the hnman race 
formed one family or nation ; that they began lo build a city and a 
tower; that in the progiObS of the woik they quarrelled among each 
othei; that they then sepaiatcd, and that from iheii separation pro- 

e tsded in couroc of lime %!! tlio latigiinges of the eaitb But another 
^ t'rpfi,talion ug^^ehts itself,^ which may oi may not be correct, but 
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which at all evcnt» seems to be woHhy of diseusSiou* if ihe liboval truth of 
the legend as a portion of authentic history^ be'no longer insisted upon. ' 

The climate of Shinai* IS 8ttch,«l-thc hcHt so groat and tlio dronght so 
excessive,—that the soil is unproductive without the aid of artiiiciftl 
inigntion. So Ilerodotus told the world iu his day. Bearing this itt 
mind, as well as the obviously mythological character of a story than 
makes the Almighty afiaid of many being able to buihl a lo.v'cr whose 
top may reach to heaven, unless extraordinary moans wore taken 
to frustrate the dating design, may wo not ask uliethor Nimrod might 
not have been a pliilosophcr as well as a king aud a hunter ? Might 
he not ha\o intended to build a mijjhly tower—not up to heaven—but 
high above the clouds ? And might not hib purpose have been to main-* 
tain an enormous fire ujion the top, night and d.i>, dining ceitain seasons 
of the year f And if he had bucccedej in tliib purpose, would not thfl 
fire upon Iho top of tho tall lower have brought down fiuitful raiim 
upon the barren jdain of Shinar'^ Aud if Nimrod was a learned layman, 
would not tlic piicsthood have been jealous of his iuteriurcncc in a 
matter of hticncc,\\liiehtlvopiiostbOf the c’lrly ages considered as belong¬ 
ing cxclufively to them f And, jealous of hissnpeiior science and indig> 
nant at his sacrilegious conduct, would they not have endeavoured to 
stir up Hie anger of the people against him, by expatiating on the 
lioiriblo impiety of his dcHign ? And when they succeeded in exciting 
iuraults and in->uircctiuns amongst the woikpeople and consequently 
foicing an abandonment of the work, would not have this result hem 
propelly enough described ns a confusion of tongues ? In those days 
an offence against the priesthood was an offence against God, as may be 
seen not only in this supposititious story of Nimrod, but also in tho cog-* 
nate one of Prometheus, who stole the (ire from heaven, aud incurred 
the relentless enmity of the gods for the benefits ho conferred upon man. 

All these suraiiscs and speculations and considerations^ having b^en 
duly communicated to the fair partner of my joys and sorrows, sho 
expressed her opinion on the matter by informing mo tlut they were 
like tho shako of Lord Burleigh’s bead in the play, and that thera 
might, for all sho knew to the contrary, be something ia them, after all. 
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From a hydrophobia point of view, the dog-days are every day in 
the year, as the number of persons bitten by mad dogs is abont the 
same daring cold as during hot weather, and if n dilTorence bo percept* 
ible, tlio excess loans on the side of i^])nng and summer. What admits 
of less doubt unfortncaicly is that up to the present there is no euro 
for hydrophobia, and all medical skill is limited to the pieventive and 
essential measure of profoundly cauteiiring ^lie wound as immediately 
as possible with red hut iron A (libiiiigni<«hed Russian physician, 
residing in Podolia, adduces over one hundred cases of hydrophobia 
in man and animals, that he has cured by employing the powdered 
leaves of the xanttuum spinosumf common in the bouih of Fiance 
and Russian Poland. Dr Gizymala assetts that this plant “infallibly” 
neutralises the virus, but on condition that it bo oclmini<!tercd 
before the access of hydiophobia sots in In his dislnct, rabies is veiy 
prevalent, produced alike by mad wolves as well as dogs. The 
effects of xauthium are profuse poispiiatiou and abundant galiration; 
it acts also as a slight diuretic The Brazilian plant Jaborandi, in these 
respects ought also to be otBcacious. During the ticatment the tem¬ 
perature of the body augments, appetite incioases, digestion is not 
troubled,and the patient expjiienctsfrom time to time “dazzling” sen¬ 
sations. The dose is nine grains per day, in three equal portions; for 
children under twelve years of age, half this quantity, and for a period 
of three weeks in both cases. Dr. G173 mala has found this treatment 
so unexeeptionably successful, that since twenty years he has relin¬ 
quished cauterizationa. Ho enumerates instances of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
dogs, and cats, having been bitten by mad wolves and dogs; some of 
the attacked, ho left to their fate, and they died of hydrophobia, while 
othert^ though simultaneously wounded, yet subjected to his remedy, 
recovered. It is rare that a mad dog inflicts seveiu,! bites; however, 
IQ one case a dog had terribly mutilated a father and‘son; he put the 
dog into a cage; it died three days later from hydrophobia; he gave 
It no xanthium,*bat the father and son to whom he administered it, 
eBo&ped. Of six dogs simultaneously bitten, he abandoned three to thoir 
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fate, the others he treated and they were cared; atmifarly with oxen 
and sheep, An enraged wolf attacked six brothers ; three were under 
orders for the Ci imcati war and left despite their accident; the others 
were administoiod xanthium, and rt^covered ; their brothers died in th^ 
hospital of hydrophobia. These are startling facts, and merit tliat the 
remedy bo extensively tested, to conquer one of the most deplorable 
maladies to wbich man is subject. 

It is thiity }cara since the question ol the transfusion of blood hai 
passed into the domain of surgery. Dr. Moucog established by a series 
of expeliments on aniuuils, tiiat transfusion was possible, and later, 
that it was useful. Some mar\elloiis repoits wore ciiculatcd as to its 
cQicucy; the moment of cnthubiasin pa'iseil, a reaction set in. The 
fact is, the operation i^ suirouudod with diillcultiob; it is not easy to 
give your blood to }our ntiglibour” j the opening of leiiis can occasion 
the inflammation of their nitoinal ooalH, a disease glare and often 
mortal; in the injection of the blood also, a bubbh‘ of air may pass 
into the circulating system and so produce death ; if left in contact 
with the air, blood mil coagulate and niter, if its flbrine be extracted, 
its foitifyiug ulemeuts aie iemo\ed, <Cc., Dr. Honsscl of Qenova has 
invented an apparatus which claims to lemcdy all the mechanical ob¬ 
jections agaiH'tt transfusion, and he asset t$ he has successfully treated 
divcis forms of hrmorihagc, as well as catalepsy accompanied with 
uiRuia, suflfocation by oaibonic acid, d.e. Titc dose of blood infused, 
varies ffom 8 to lU ounces. 

It is popularly supposed that hTegroes and the coIoQi''ts of warm oU- 
matos, aie proof ag.iinst Icad-poiaoning, in the sha[)e of saturnine colio 
and intoxication. M. Gubler has had under hu> c.iiu a family arrived ' 
from Martinique, and suflering from the s} inptnms of lead-poisoning. 
An epidemic had been general in the island, and an apothecary pre- 
pared a powder to combat it; this pondet on being analysed, consisted 
largely of white lead. M. Gubler was induced to ask for the powder, 
as one morning his patient airivcd with a sore eye, to which he ha4 
temporarily applied the not uncommon remedy of a hard-boiled egg, 
which rendered the eye-lids absolutely black, and hence, suggested the 
presence of a salt of lead, that the analysis of the powder coiroborated. 
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In Mai'uU T 87 i; a ehop-asButant aged 18 , while imitating witli a 
fork the swallowers of swords, lot an ordinary iflated table-fork drop 
into his stomach. A few weeks ago Surgeon Labb 4 successfully ex¬ 
tracted it, and the young man after months of snfioring and the com" 
mencement of a cancer, is now cured. There is nothing new in opening 
the stomach to extract a foreign body; hero the difficulty was, to 
prevent the teeth of the fork tearing the tissue. Having accurately 
ascertained the position of the fork, the surgeon practised some morbid 
operations, rohearsed as it were his work in the dissecting room. He 
cauterized a portion of the region of the storonch, so that an exudation 
was induced, which prevented the escape of matters between the stomach 
and the coats of the abdomen ; ho made, ufkn* the patient was chloro¬ 
formed, an incision, introduced the index finger of the left hand, 
turned the fork round, and seizing it by the teeth, drew it forth. 
Happily people do not swallow dinner forks every day, but there are 
numerous case.s whei’e persons refuse to eat by their mouths, and the 
leison of the fork operation is thi.s, tliat patienU can have their food 
henoeforth, directly introduced into the stomach, and thus l>e saved 
from dying from inanition. 

Oystoi’s every year form more and more an important olomont of 
our food supplies, and hence, we arc interested in the question, at \|[hat 
age do oysters commence reproduction ? Oysters arc at once male and 
' fhmale; at a certain period of the year the oyster is full of eggs; 

' after being focuuded and laid, the eggs remain in the beard of the 
fish, which beard consists simply of respiring tubes, or bronchice. 
These microscopic eggs become in time tiny oysters, a mass of living dust 
* denominated spawn, and which remains a certain period inside the 
. shell: some fine day the lilliputians take their departure and vigorous- 
ly swim towards a rock, to which they attach themselves and remain 
‘ till ready for market. Oyster culture has chiefly for object, to gather 
this spawn, accommodate it with tiles instead of rocks, and to store the 
full-grown fish for a short time in a park, before delivering it for con- 
' eumption. M. Qerbe, tho colleague of the famons Caste, has observed, 
that young oysters not more than three qnaiters of an inch in size, arc 
^. often gorged with eggs, but this docs not authorize him to fix the age 
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at \f^hick the oyater commence? to lopiutluce. Si/c is no eiiteiion, an 
muscles, fish, and cold blooded «vnimals generally, grow in proportion 
to the abundance of nutriment withm their reach for nbaotplion. If 
the infuaoiia on which the 0}ster feeds be plentiful, the fiah will grow 
1 apidly, and fat into tlie bargain j its fla\ oi also depends on the qualify 
oi tills food. M. Qeidie is of ojunion, o^steis a }eai old can re-stoclt 
bids, so that it is imnece'Sary to wait till they become of niaiket sue 
for that duty. A large o}bter has simply thice oi loni tunes nioro 
eggs than a small one. lie thinks also, Ihut nyblcis spawn twice 
a year; it is certain they do not lay all their eggs at oneo, but at‘ 
successive peiiods, corres^ioiidiiig to ilio phases of the moon, wdiiolt 
bung? high 01 neap tides, and consequently moio or less animuloulo 
food. 

The Apiil, as well as “the y'oung May," muon aio subjects of scriouo 
consideration, as well ub of study, 'lliey coricspond vvilli sudden, 
transitions of tomperatuic, and exeici&e effects more or less deplorable 
on both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The peasants accuse the 
Apiil moon of not only disintcgiating the stones of their hoosos, but 
of killing the tender shoots of plants. In Apiil under the liist rays of 
the sun, the diyn aic warm ; the nights on tlic contiary ate veiy cold, 
for the eaith lu? not had time to lay up a stoie of heat, so after the 
sunset, the temjieiaturo rapidly' falls. The cold is moie intense at 
the sky is clcai ci, because the absence of clouds, allows the heat tO 
radiate into space. Hence, the young bhoots arc fro/on during clear 
mooU'light uightb and the moon is at once set down as the cauiO^' 
Bailoi? allege that “ the moon cats tin clouds," fhid which is easy tql^ 
explain When the sky contains watoi nndci the form of clouds, Ot* 
very blight elevation of tempcraluie suthccs to change the drops of. 
water of the cloud? into vapor piovidrd the atmosphere bo not saturated,, 
with hunidity. Now the moon h a gigantic reflector, that reflects that* 

sun’s heat on our planet the Bide of the moon exposed to the sua 

_ 

ought to represent a tomperatuic of 1481 degiees. But this heat if 
absorbed in the higher icgions of the an, Piazai 6mith estimates th#l 
heat of the moon on the summit of the Peak of Timnflfe to be equid,,^ 
to that emitted by' the flame of a ^ andle nl a fiitlauce of 12 yardi. 
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Clou(l<i then floating at an altitude of one-quarter, or onc-liaif of a milei 
likely experience this lunar heat, so as to be converted into vapor*. 
Every increase of atmospheric pressure tends to dissipate clouds; the 
moon, feebly couipresscH and dilates our atmosphere, and there is com* 
pression duiiiig April; hence, compression and elevation of tempera¬ 
ture comnibo to dissipate or “ eat the clouds,” thereby remov ing that 
curtain which prcviuits tho rapid radiation of the earth's tempcratui’o 
into space, aiitl thus favois frost. The latter easily nips the tender 
shoots, the more nadily as they are swollen with humidity. Tlio 
April is but the cqniuoxial moouol uslronuiners ; there is one in Autumn 
ns well us ill Spring, only in tho fnrnicr case it cannot injure vegetuvion, 
60 its oflccti ])asH unpeivcivod. Tin* aiiiiuul economy cxpciiences these 
alterations also, and tiiu more dolicato tho constitution, the greater tho 
iieccs&lty to regard the approach of the e<|uinoxo8 as a veritable change 
of latitude, and employ safe-guards accordingly. 

Naval Ijieutoiiant Brault has published his treatise on tlic general 
circulation of tlio lower strata of the atinosphore, in tlio north Atlan¬ 
tic. Tho volume is under tho auspices of the French Government. 
It is a verification and completion of Maury’s famous system of winds. 
The latter had for basis, 19G,000 observations; M. Brault 650,000 
representing a total of 20,000 days w'ork to digest and methodize, by 
individualizing tho labors of himself and ^talT. M. Urault states, it is 
necessary to abandon the zone regime of winds as laid down by Maury; 
the general movement of tho winds ho assorts is so ooutiuuous, that 
it is impossible to trace a limit superior to tho trade winds. There aro 
four meteorological ♦keys to tho Atlantic ; the Gulf of Mexico and tho 
Sahara, tho highest region of culms, .’ind tho Azores. 

The consumption of ice is rapidl} becoming a nccesbity instead of a 
luxury, bonce the importaiiee of tho means for conserving it. A simple 
plan consists in making a bole in a cool cellar, the width and depth, 
varying with the quantity of ice to be stored, nt tho bottom of this 
trench, excavate another hole, of a sm.iller diameter, depth according 
to the nature of tho soil; fill it with stones, so as to act as a drain ; 
having supported tho sides uf the first hole with planking, line it with 
rye straw, ears downwards ; pack in the ice closely, cover it with a 
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bundle of bay enclosed in n morsel of tarpaulin, over u’bicli pUoea few 
wooden board*, and lastly a little straw. 

M. Toilet’s plan for the construction of barracks and hospitals having 
been adopted by the nuthoritie*^ in three cities of Fi anco with perfect 
success, deserves n >tioo. Tiio site ought to be chosen outside the city* 
on a permeable soil, and provided with v/ator; each uing of a barrack 
ought to contain only 50 men, each ward but .'10 patients ; the distance 
between the wings ought to be twice tlieir height, to admit nir and 
li »ht, and to consist only one story, the ^up ‘rior stories being infeo*- 
ted by those underneath ; then Ibo ascension is fatiguing, every ascent 
of 10^1 ds being equal in mechanical labor to traversing 125 yards, 
honzoiiB^^. The imt-oflice*, kitebens, canteens, mnguLnes, hospi¬ 
tals, &c, arc distinct from the main building, and arc erected according 
to a distinct circular plan. The iiiteiior of the rooms is round, in 
prevent dust fodging in coiners, and to enable the walls to be more 
easily washed ; ceilings aro suppressed, as they only leave attics to 
accumulate the vitiated air; ventilators in the ridge should be evo^ 
open, and the upper parts of the windows ought to be sclf-opening, 
following the current. It is vitiated air, not draughts, that must bo 
avoided. 

The French scientific world, in which Mr. Lockyer has only friends 
does not extend to his spectral analyses of “ sinijde bodies,” of calcium 
particularly, the character of a definite solution. Experience is still 
wanting. No chemist now-a^days professes that simple bodies arE 
• really simple ; they arc only accepted os simply, because we have no 
means to extend farther, our means of delicate investigation. 
theoricians sustain, that the ultimate clement of all bodies iq naittr# 
is hydrogen in defiued proportions. Thus hydrogen, that wo only know « 
in a gaseous form, would be the constituent of gold, iron, arsenk^i^ 
calcium, &c., in a different degree of condensation, and the fundamentai 1 
clement out of which nature has fabricated tho inorganic kingdom. ^ 

The Northern Hallway of France, after a series of exhaustive expexf^o*^ 
ments with the electric light has decided to adopt that mode of 
nation for its terminus and important stations instead of coal gas. It ha#'^ 
the advantage over the latter in being one-fifth cheaper. To dimiv 
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M tho frhwo of tho olfctrkMty, tlu' lamp is placed inside a globe of 
nnpolisheil glass, and the mys arc directed towards tho ground by 
moanh of a parabolic reflector. 

The anatomy and i>hysiology of the honey bee, by M. Girdwayii, is an 
exeeedingly interesting work. Aceoidiiig to him, each colony of bees 
ruled by fixed laws and customs, ronsijts of thousarulH of workers or 
noiitrals, some hundreds of males, and only one female. The latti-r 
is fecundated once for all during her existence, she lives about firo 
years ; tho impregnation takos place ahove the hive, while on tho wing, 
and high in tho air. After the act the male dies. In 48 hours later 
tho female conimoiicos to lay. 

FaKSeiTMAX. 


AH! CANST THOU TU’ TIME So'soOX 

FORGET. 

All! const thon th’ time so .soon forget 
When 'mongst the rosea last wo met ? 

In silent speaking tears we parted, 

With speechless grief half broken-hearted, 

And lips with loving kisses wet. 

Thy lips like tender leaflets shook, 

Grew redder thy cheeks rosy tinge, 

And washt was thy eyes soorma fringe, 

With pearly drops of the shining brook, 

And the burning drops my cheeks did singe 
As gavest thon me tho parting kiss, 

—How sad was it and yet how sweet!— 

I stored up in my heart that bliss 

To give tho bac& when ’gain we meet— 

That no!er can be 1—the kiss all dear 
I’ll give to flowers thrown o’er my bier. 
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Upon Meicting witu*tiie Hk ^pty 

“-Ya wfa 1 

msrt^ « ^5 a’5 ’•itft 
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‘-Wpar, gOiltlcBS, tLaf Wcinl sliapc. 

Anil j^iv« mi* leave that I jury ornament m hring 
Anil Je< k tliHl fnir fiann* * 


--MEUIIAS \1)A15A1>11A. 


Noboooomau suintnonod ilio landiacly ainl bade Jier bring nnolher 
lamp. Before the second lamp had licou brouglit in he heard the Houiid 
of a heavy bigh. A moiiiciit after the lamp came, n JVtahomedaii in A 
servant’s attire inivlo his appearance there. 

Upon peeing him, the foieign lady ahked, ‘‘ How is thus ?—Whyhat'O * 
} ou delayed so long ? Where are the rest 

The retainer paid, “ The slaves* were all drunk and -in gatheiing 
them in and leading them, we fell into the rear of the palkee. Then ' 

* «j 

the sight of the smashed paihee and jour absence quite threw u»', 
out of our senses. Some of us are stationed there, some are gone in 
different directions in search of jon, and 1 my,-.elf have come seeking; 
this way.” 

Moti said, ** Bring them here.” The seiwaut bowed and left. Th«^ 
foreign lady sat for awhile with her check resting upon her hand. 


* As is known to every reader, a considerable portion of the servaAts of 
Makomedans of India, whether male or female, were, In former times, slavwiC' 
In all coantries under the Moslem rule the slave<trade still previuls, 

1 

8 
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Nobocoomat asked leave to go. At vrbich Moti, started as from a 
dream, rose, and Bsk(d, as before, “ Where will you put up ?’* 

Nobo.—“ In the loom next this ’ 

Moti —“ I saw a palLce by that room , have you got any companion ?*’ 

Nobo My wife wifh me ” 

Tins gave Moti anothei opportunity for her banter, and she said, 
** Is she the peerless beauty 

Nobo —“ You will be able to jndge when >ou «ee her ” 

Moti —“ Is a sight possible ?” 

Nobo —(reflecting) “ What harm ?” 

Moti—‘‘Do be a little kind then My cniiovity has become vci^ 
great to soe^this peeilesb beauty ,—for I would bear the tile to Agm 
Of course not this veiy moinent You tan go now 1 shall send woid 
to }o\\ presently ” 

Noboceomar went away A moment aftti there ailived a largo 
ir4||fl}owing of seivants—male and fcmalo, and beireig with wooden 
^hests and othei things,—followed ly a pn^aiiqum with a female <>et\ant 
in it* Then intimation came to Nobocoomnr that B%hu\ had remetu 
hered him 

Nobocoomar came to Motibibec again, and tins time saw a thorough 
change 111 her iejecting hoi foimei diesi, she had arrayed herself in 
a eostuma embroidered, and vai legated with gold, pearls, and other 
gems;—an unadorned peison she Lad adorned all over with oinaments. 
Wherever an ornament could be put—in the tiesocs, in the braid, on the 
brow, beside the eyes, upon the cat s, about the neck, upon the breast, 
upon the arms,—every where,—'from amidst the gold, shone diamonds 
and other gems. Nobocoomar's eyes became unsteady Most women, 
when studded with too much gold, geneially lose something of their 
grace,—and many come to look like drebsed up dolls. But no such 
ungracefulness or imperfection was ovei posbible m Moti. Like the 
myriads of stars bespangling the firmament, the multiplicity of the 

• Riohtfahomedans, when travaUuig, provide their tamale Bervants even, who 
ara generally alavea with covaxed palanqaiiis. 

t A woman of lank. 
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ornaments, seemed to haraiouiae well with that gracefuUy>derelo|)ed 
form,—nay it added fresh lustre to hei beauty. 

Motibibce said to Nobocootnar, '' Come let us go, sir, ftnd be intio* 
duuod to your wife *’ 

And this she said, as before, in a tone of bant.fi , but to Nobocoomnr 
her voice sounded eonicnhat nunatural Noboouotnai took Motibibee 
with him, followed by tbo maid>sorvant who had come in the palanquin. 
Her name was Pebhinun. 

» 

Kapalakundala sat alone on the tnitheu iloor of the Serai, 

Only an earthen lamp bhed itb feeble light, and her loose and luxunont 
halt lay daikonmg behind bei. When Moti flibt«ct eyes on her, a 
faint bmile lObC in the corncib of her lower lip and eyes. To have a 
eleafci \ievv, bhe took up the lamp and biought it clone to the face of 
Kapalakundala, end then that binilmg look vanished , and her face 
became grave, and, with droopless eyes she remamod gazing at hei. 
Neither spoke,—Moti quite entranced, Kapalakundala boiuewhat 
astonibhcd. 

After awhile Moti began to take the numcroiib oinainonts off her 
person. Nobocoomar asked, What aie you at Moti rephed, 
“see” Moti, taking off those ornaments £iom hei own jierson, bogati 
to put them—one by one—on Kapalakundala. Kapalakundala said 
nothing. Noboeoomar continued questioning.—“ What is that?” 
Moti made no answer to it. 

“ When the decoration wa-, over, Moti said to'Nobocoomai, “ You 
were quite right. Such n flower is not to be found even lu a king’s 
garden. The regret is that 1 could not show a beauty like this in the 
metropolis. These ornaments become hei on1>, and so 1 have put then^ 
on her. Yon, too, will bo pleabcd, now and then, to deck her with 
them, and remember this rude-tongued foreigner ’* ' 

Noboeoomar said amazed, “ What is that ?—the ornaments ai;e very 
Tuluable. Why should 1 take them P” “ 1 have others by the grace 
of Qod/* said Motij ** and 1 shall not be bare. If decking her with 
them glres mo pleasure, why do you oppose ?” 
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fio Motibibtf Icffc with hei Tnajd When dlono*.Pc‘‘l»maK 

Mked Motibibop, “ Biboe, who is this mAn ?” 

Tho Mahomodm lady answered, ‘ My husband 


( lUirih I\ 
In 1 iiv I VI ANQi 

- 

* 


Let me tell you what }w*cain<'of tho e ornaiiKnl'i MotibilKi sent aii 
ITory 1 isk< t ouciuetul with mIvci io Kiop thf ornaments in The 
robboio could but iilL hu of a lew IhiUjj^ —n ithin » beyond what was 
about her 

Leaving ono oi two oinnimnis on the piiijori ot Kapilaknndala, 
Kobocoomnr hLowtd most of them away in tin cise' 

Eaily the next morning Motibilap svt out in the chic( tion of Bui 
dwan, and Nobocoomui, with liib wile, in the diicction of baptagiam 
(Seven Tillagcb) Nolmcuoiuar, albi Laving liindcd Kapalakundala 
into the paiiee, gave* tlio ornament box into hei kooping The palkeo> 
bearers soon left him behind and tiotted along Kapalaknudala had 
got the door of tho palkee open, and had been looking out on the 8ui’< 
rounding sceueiy'. A beggar, happening to see lici, biaitcd alongside of 
the palkee begging for alms. 

Kapalokundala said, “I have nothing,—what shall I give you ?” 

“ What do you say mother, you hay c notliing, while there are diamonds 


* I took off immediately tho wiistht, bmglcs, guard, the ornament for the 
brow, tho neoklaco, earring, the ornament on the feet, and Uio ornament about 
the waist. 
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and pearla on your pcisoii P** said the mendicant pointing to the fe# 
oiiumenis KapaluLundula hod on. 

Kapalakundala askod, Will the oinamcnts satisfy you? fliA 
U^ggai ^as lathei taken ubnek Bui a be ^gai’s wish* is imineasarable. A 
moment after he said, “ Ye*!, they will " U[ton which Kapafak\tndala» 
wiihout the slightevt scruple, handed to the beggai the bo\ with all tliA 
oiniments in it—as wdl as those she hid on hei petson The mendi** 

(ant stood hewildeied for a moment ‘llti people could know nothing 
of all this The beggai’s btwildermont, hoaeier, was but momontaiy* 
Looking thib u«ay and that, he lan oil with the oinunients with bioath ^ 
less speed 

lvapalakund.l1 1 asked hcistlf, * Wli} did be luu ?’ 


» 


( H A P r E B ^ 
At IloMr 


—t 

He who, fiom adtciiro to touch Uiy fact would, m thy haud-inaidb' pitscncebnm 
To wlnspci m Ihiuc cai c cn that which could b( saMl aloud 


, —AlEonAOooi;^ 




Noboooomar reached home with Kapalakundala Kuliocoomar ’’•It 
fatheilefao His widowed mothci and lus two si&tcrs hred in bis liouatj^ 
The eldoi sister, to whom the icadci will not be introduced, was AWtdowv 
The }ounger, Sh} amabundari, though she hftd a husband, was a 
Btill; for, she was a koolirCa wife.* hhe will appear before us 
twice. s 






* The rank of a koolm is above that of any other, whethei among the BrabstifkAi^ 
Ksyastbas, or any other caste A koolm Brahmm’s daughter has to be inatiil|M| 
to a kpohn. Otherwise the l^ool of the father becomes irrtpaiably damaged* *k 
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'; Wo ore unable to deidcfc the joy whu’h tlie fneuds and relationa of 
^dbocooinar,expre8tied at his marrying elsewhere and bringing home an 
MUnknown hermiteaa. Indeed, lio encountered no difficulty in this matter 
Every one had despaired of his return. His fellow-pilgrims had, on 
their return, spread the report that he was killed by the tiger. 
The. I’cadej* may think that these veracious men had spoken according 
to their own belief; but such an admission would do disciedit to their 


iinsiiginative faculty. Many of tlie returned pilgrims had positively 
testified that they had, with their own eyes, seen Nubucoomar fall into 
jaws of a tiger. At times, too, there had been discussi(>us as to the 
fize of the tiger in question ; and one of them "wonld say—•' the tiger 
must eight cubits long”—another uoutd come with—" No—about 
fouteen oubits," The ancient pilgrim, crstwliilo kuosvn to us, said— 
**But mine haa been a narrow escape; for the boast had pursued me 
first. I escaped, Nobocooinar wasn't a courageous mau - ho couldn’t 
aptape.” 


koolitt Iwidsjp'ooBi, however, is a inrit j, and sflU lumsolf, or is sold by his paients, 
a premium varying according to the circumstances ot the case, and his own 
SdeSBsities. His demands are, at times, so exorbitant th.at they impoverish the 
p^nn who has to satisfy .them. Nor is liiis all. After the nuptial-knot is tied, 
the bridegroom slips away and rcuew's his search for fresh opportunities for mak¬ 
ing money. Hymeu is tiius made to play the part of Mammon. In this way 
thn’kcoUu brahmin goes marrying on, until lie tires of his vocation. Dospority 
can be no let or hia*drauce to such a maniager A nonagenarian, who is 
llrMdy booked for the world licyond, would scarcely scruple to marry a girl of ten. 
|Ltid even persons who have lieen borne to the edge of the Gauges—for the ex- 
iMiao anction, and who can with difficulty utter the name of their deity, have 
known to many, or rather to be married, and then allowed to depart this life. 
Ahd no better shrift, indeed, oould these men have I 

" A Koolin-Brahmln, after he has married, seldom, of his own accord, returns to 
Iris wile i and every visit that be is indnood to pay ie, like a doctor's visit, ade- 
Ihhtely paid for, and the^ayaent most be under penalty of his immediate¬ 
ly leaving his Wife. 

' The of bis wives sometimes exceeds a hundred, and throws Mormon 

|||llyrgaa^into the shade. His visits to his wives are so fsw and far between that 
pi^n happens that he tails to recognize them and their children. On one 
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When rnonoars renched tlie eats of Nolxjcoomat^s uothor att4 

ofcbera, ihetd ro<(e stieh a cry in bhe hou^e^ that it vroaM not ceaso f<>r 
days together. At the news of the death of lier only aon'Nobocoo* 
mat’s mother felt hot self almost critshcd out of life At «tlch a timCy 
therefore, when Nobocoomai osrae home with lus wife, whowonld eu^ 
hini of whnt race or nhose danghtei his wife was ? Evety one heoanto 
blinded witli joy And Nobocoomit’s mnthci, iMth gteat empiessmehtf 
and with the usual ixrcmonv, welcomed hei dinjrhtei-m law home f 

When Nobocoomar siw tha Kajulakiindala ktndly received, joy 
ovridowed his heait Dreading nn unkind leception, he had not, even 
on possessing Knpnlakundalj, sliowed a singlr «i^n of gladness or lovCi 
and }ot his heait was tilled with the iniige only of her It w’os from 
ill lb fear that he had not hostily agreed to the pioposal of accepting 
the hand of Kapalakundala It was tbiough this fb tr that, even 

_ ---- - - -— .airiA 

■ 

occasion when a father had met his bon, the father mformed bis son, that aft 
miitation awaited him fiom one of Inn wives of nuch end such a place, requesting 
an early attt odance Upon vvhic h the fact of the son absumed a thoaghtfnl look, 
and he immediateij cned out,— 'Ko no, fntlici, it isnt I who have marHed 
there,—but you I —and so saj mg drew foitli horn lus {>oi ket a list containing fba 
names and lesidcnccs of hit wiics The father did the same And after a edmjNtii 
rurm of notes the doubtful point was settled at laat This practioe has nlmCCl 
died out under the influcSPre of English dncation 

t A characteristic eeuniony is observed by the Bcngallces when the hridi^ 
for the first time iiv her life, steps into the house of her husband, or more pTO|wrir 
ly, that of her father-m law The mother of the bridegroom and all the otlgi^ 
female inmates of the house—recruited by a whole host of neighboun aa4f 
guests—all of their owu sex—take their stand at the entrance to the sanaoah*^ 
attired m their gala dresses—u> expectation of the coming biidcgroom and htldfu 
Ko sooner IS the fit St faint note of the (Indian claiiouet) le fteard thM^ 

a thnll of gratified expectation passes thro the ranks of these women, and <MI|[ 
of them, eagerly olutcbing the conch shell bhe ib holding in her hand, souade thd 
approach of the retaming cavalcade. Presently, amidst deafening noieee of 
tom and. thesqncakmg and screeching^of the SO called English band ( vhUdh 
the bye, le a genuine Ohnnum Gulley aSair,) and the ulnlatioas of a motley eiow^ 
the (fiiief personages the bt idcgioom and the bnde—the one borno aloft in 
—the other in a dmlte or ps'kee—upon men s shoulders,,—are usbored iaift tl|r 
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inarnagc up trt fclieir return home, he had not, for a single time, ex* 
ehonged words of lovp with Kapalakmulala; —allowed a single wave 
to break on the brimming ocean of his love ; but this fear was at 
an end now. As whon a stone, which lu-s as an obstacle, is removed from* 
the onward course of a watery mass, an irresistible force is produced 
in the current, Nobocoomai’s love, with a like force, burst all its 
bounds. 


outer court-yard and deposited tbere. The l>nnd strikes up again and again, 
the tcuai censes not to send foith its Khnll notes, Uie ronch emits its solemn 
KCund—and tlio women, in conaert, make n poeiilmr tremulous kud clicking sound 
with tlieir tongues, which speaks for the iiith which the occasion has inspired 
them. The bridegroom—all glitter and spangles—his face beaming and bright 
M if he has reached the heaven of happiness,—bns, of course, alighted. But 
the bride—like a tiny flowci shrinking Imok at the (list gust of a rising storm— 
huddled up within the covered Palkee with nothing but darkness around her 
^her eyes fixed in wonder—and her clu-eks still bearing traces of the tears she 
^ihed, when she w'os made to pait from her loving parents—her little naughty but 
''klow very dear brother—and all those pots of hors—“ dolly” and others whom 
■ho used to hug to her breast even when going to sleep. And all this for one 
whom she has never aecn before. Her little heart had at first fluttered with joy 
■t the antieipation of marriage, which at that time meant only good clothes and 
jgood ornaments and an undreamt of prestige among hcr^playniatcs ; but the joy 
^ has now faded away and left her in the presence of something which she neither 
j eami for nor understands. The only connectiug link now between her joyous 
past and her vague future is the ancient mtiid'scrvant who has escorted her. She is 
old enough to have been long since gathered to the ashes of her fathers ; and 
‘ her single life would cover at least four generations. She has witnessed the birth 
, of her grandfather, of her father, and of limclf too ; and still she seems to have 
% good ten years in her. Her masters respect her, and she addrefscs them 
fhmiliarly^y their homes. She is, beside**, a high authority on all doobtihl points 
of Hindu ceremonies os observed by the women. 

After the palanquin has been sel down upon the previously watered spot of 
the courtyard, the old woman trots up to it to give the trembling bride some 
well-chosen hints as to how to conduct herself among her new connections. At 
•>4ight of her, the lips of the little bride begin to quiver, and she’ bursts into a 
■^Ifresh flootl of tears. The faithful and affectionate servant with diflcnlty qniets 
||ter, and tenderly wipes away the tears with her own cloth. Then a woman of 
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This awakoniug «>f love Uhl not ttUva}'S find expression in words < 
hut the tearful eyes with whieh, whenever ho saw Kapalakuudala, he 
would drnoph'Ssly ga/.e at her spoke it. The way in which, where there,. , 
was no occasion, he would create occasions for seeing her, manifested it, ' 
The manner in which, when KapaUikundalah was not the topic, he ^ 
would try to introduce her into it, showed it. The way in w'hicli, dajF-" 
and night, he studied hor wishes test]tied to it. His always absent and',, 
preoccupied tread betrayed it, too. His very nature underweitt a , 
change : where there was liglitne^ there succeeded a gravity ; whert ^ 
there was discontent, there came a conlentment;—and his face always' 
wore n smiling look. Ills own heart being now filled wiib loTO, his loVa 
for others increased. Hw intolcranco of those who had been dis«, 

* i 

agreeable to him grow less ; every man became to him an object 
lovo; the earth seemed to bo created only for good deeds j and the 
world looked beautiful,to him. Such is love ! Love softens the harshy 
makes the disliouesl honest, the sinner a saint, and illamiuos what ti^ 
dark 1 

As for Kapalukundala ?—what were hor feelings ? conic, reader^ 
let us pay her a visit. 


the bridegroom'a party comes and bauds kci down and conducts her through a 
crowd of vomeu of every age. 

The bridegroom follows close behind the bride who with a little porriager/«(ff 
of paddy on her head, and the bulging and refractory ckali (silk cloth) lu which 
she is enwrapped, presents a curious sight to the eye. At tho entrance to the zeua^ 
nah they aro told to took upon a pan (placed upon a stove) boiling and brimiiiin| 
over with milk. She is then asked,‘‘wUnt does it repieacnl T" The bride, by 
i|pstraction, answers, “ my happiness.” After that the couple are made to staii| 
Wm two stone plates coutamiog milk and lau-dyc ; and a slippery fish is givciti 
A the bride to clutch. Tlien the Ijyidegroom begins to cut some of the 
Ndy on the bride’s head with the nut‘Crackor {?) which he has been oarryim 
it him for some days past. These over, they are taken ijito a room to reeeivt 
(a b^nedictioas of friends and relations. As ^^obocoomar’s marriage took pbiOf 
rhere, and under strange circumstances, as the reader is already aware, tiiri 
' fntiy of the couple into the bridegroom’s house is unattended with the ustUt 
I and eclat displayed by the Hindoos on such occasions. 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

IN TRK ZCKARAB. 

wiF'ira II 

—I 

What’s this (maid) ’— the bark o'lhe tro*, 

Which age befits, ti worn by thcc 

lu yinith ielecting orrament, 

Sny if, at even tide, the night 
With the niooQ ami tho stais vo blight 

Is foi (ho ^"lUishl dnj liglit meant, 

Kl MAH\bVMBHABAV 

Eveby one is aware Hint, in tnnes past, Supingrain (Seven-villages) 
was an extremely flourishing city At one time the tradesmen of all 
the countries—from the island of Java to Home—used to ij^eet at this 
great city for trading purposes. 

But about the tenth or eleventh century—Bengal era—a decadence 
had already set in in the old prosperity of Saptagrnm. Its principal 
cause was the river, which washed the outskirts of tho city, now be¬ 
coming naiTowor and narrower, and, consequently, preventing large 
ships from apptoaching it. Commercial activity, therefore, began 
gradually to disappear. And when the commerce of a tradc-onriched 
city fades, everything fades with it. Saptngmm lost all. In th 
eleventh century, Hooghly, with its recent improvements, was rising 
a rival oity. There the Portuguese had opened trade and begun to attrj{ 
tbe commeroial fortune of t^eveu-villnges. But Seven-villages had le 
as yet been shorn of all its splendour. The Foujdar (mhyor)^ At 
Other high funotiouaries of the Government had their abodes ih' * 
But the city, in many parts of it,' having lost its splendour 
«population, had come to look like a village, . 
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aod 

In n letired quarter of the suburb of SeveU'ViUages, stood the dwell- 

ieg house of Nobouoomar. la the ])resent ruined condition of the 

citj, few pcrHoni ever visited it, and the highways were oVhrgrowsL 

with shuhs and creepers. Just behind the house of Nobocoomar there 

was an extensive and matted wood. In front of it, about a mile 

distant, flowed a small excavated river which, meandering about a little 

meadow, crept into the wood behind the house. The house was a brick'- 

built one, and, considering the time and place, could not be said to be a 

veiy mean dwelling. Two-storied—but not very high. Many asmgls- 

sluried house of the present day may be found with as much height. 

Upon the terrace of tliU house stood two young women looking 

around them. Night waj approaching. And pleasing, indeed, to the 

i‘}(* was the scene which all sides presented. Close by, ou one side, watl 

the denho wood filled witli the twitter of numerous birds; on the other 

side, was the little riMilct hpreading out like a silver thread. In tha 

di'^tance, glimmered the countless rows of buildings of the groat city 

teeming with men tempted out by the fresh spring breezes. In another 

direction, afar ofl*, the cvoniug-shadcb were deepening apace over 

the bioad vessel-lined bosom of the Bhagirathi. 

Of the two young women who stood upon the roof the house ooo 

bad a complexion like the light of the moon, and* was lulf-hiddoA 

amidst a mass of unbound hair. The otL<‘r was dark-hued. She wai 

♦ 

pretty-faced, and sixteen. Her frame wa.s slender and small-—face also 
small of which the upper part was festooned ovur on all sides by littlo^ 
ringlets of hair which looked like the leaves of a‘blue lotos encircling 
the middle part of it. The eyes were gient, of a soft grey color— lik$ 
tlie minnows. TIic fingers were small, and had been plunged into th# 
hairy waves of hor companion. The reader has,* of course, seen that 
,*]ie woman with the moonlight color was Kapalakundala, and let ua ' 
tell him that the dark woman was her sister-in-law, Shyamasundari, 
Shyamasundari had been addressing her brother’s wife sometimes a#' 
hahu^f sometimes caressingly as ^en^and sometimes as 3frino. As tlif 

’ Those female mombcis of a 
* bister. 


lily vf^'i 


family wiln in connected with it bg marriage. 
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name of KapaUlcntidalH waci a %ery gnin one, the fctmily had christened 
her Mnnmoi. Henoo f»he wae arUh eased Mi mo. Aud wc, too, at 
iimea, will now call her Mrinmoi. 

Shyamaiaudaii had l>ccn rectimg a doggicl Icaiui in uaily childhood 
It ran thus 

I 

cfcn ’trsi fJfc^ *rffi i 

siflRI « 

fffi—5 filtfif ^'Csil c*tw i 

vfil—jsif^ ^ 1 , I 

’ni’tiii:«r, 'Stew mew? ^t?» 

» 

** Will jon alone Knuiiii a tajn<tJune( ' 

Miinmoi aii^wcicd, “Why—whal toi>oshya* am I cng'tgcd in?” 

Shyamasundaii look up between hci hands the wi\y locks (f 
Miinmoi, and said “Will) on n<\er Ln aid and bind thia mass oi thy 
hair ?” 


• It IS impossible to do thc«^® lines info rnjiUMi poflry with ony approach to 
the rhythmical mimncristn ot the original Kcndercd into English piose they 
stand thus — 


They say—Queen lotos hides her little fnco nt night (but) opens the bud, (and) 
courts the beos at sight of her dear mate 
Thett~>wood>oreeperB, putting forthleaves hastens to the tree, 

The rivcr^ when red and swollen tbo rams mingles with the sea 
Ahame ! ahamol—BashtuIncss goes, and the lily spreads it« loaves with moonlight 
The newly-mamed girl becomes nnnsanagcable as soon as the fitneet- 
hed (tho second night after mam age) is over 
Oh—VThat pfuzsle is this,- a nature's freak, and a thing to make }ou ill at case— 
Every maiden melts at tho touch of a man and her bairiei of bashfulness 
gives way. 

i f Toposhys —yoga. 

hi i 
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Ml tiimoi MUiply MiUilud and dr^w back Uei li.iir from ShyAtnaanndari^a 
haud^. " Very util,” resnmod SljyAmaaaiulaii, “do it for my sak« 
luast,—dress tliybelf for once like a noman of otfb world.—How long 
mil ypii rcnmin a yoginee 

Mriii “ I wMs, in a yogince befoie 1 met this Brahmin 
hhyama.—“ And now you shall not be one ” • 

Mini.—'* Why not?” 

Shyama — ‘ Do you uish to know i\hy. I’ll put a stop to thy yogil. 
Do you knew what a tuu(li-btone'' is ?” 

*' No,’’ - Implied Miininoi 

Shyama—* At the very touch ot the stone even pmchbock becomet 
goM ” 

Mim —" What if i< did r ” 

hltytiuia —‘‘ Women, loo, liavo then toii« h-stone ” 

Mini.—“ And what is that ?” 

Shyama —The veiy wind about a man iiansfornis a hermileas 
into a woman of the world —Thou hast touched the stone. 
And you will soi¬ 
l'll make thee bind thine hair, 

I’ll make thee line lin’n weai,— 

I'll deck thy herfd with gai^ands gay , 

O’er blow the aintJns line, 

Round waist the moon wreathe’s twine,— 

T^o tb’ ears I’ll put two callings aye. 

I'll give the incense sweet, 

Potful of pans to eat, 

And red lips will be tinted so 
A babe,—a golden thi» g 

Into thy lap I’ll flmg, 'i 

And sec if thou lik’st it or no ” 

Mrinmoi said, “veiy well, I understand Admitted that I havd 
touched the stone,—become gold, have bound my hair, vorn 


* The pUiloanphci'H slont i*», la fact, meant It converts meaner metals Into gol^ 
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doibos, decked my buir with flowers; worn moonwyeathe in my 
Sinthi* , fMi'-rings too depend fi'oiti my ears ; - even the fraukin- 
oense pawn, and thc*^oldeu babe are accomplished facts;—every thing, 
suppose, is oomjdete. 12fcn tlieii what pleasure c«uld T feel 1" 

8]iyama.—Will you id] luo what [deasure there is in tlic blooming ol 
• a flower V* 

Mrin. -** It delights men,—and what that to the flower r'” 

At this Shyamasundaii's fuco asaitnicd a grave look, and her gieai 
eyes slightly trembled like a blue lotos swayed by the inoruing wind, 
and slie said, - 

** What is that to the flow’oi 1” - that of co’..->e I cannot tell,—for 
1 have never bloomed os a flower. Rut if I had been a bud like you, 
1 think [ could have been happy hy blooming.” 

ShyatnaKUtidari was a kooliu'b wife. Wediould take this opportunity 
of observing that to the flower blo-'somiiig in itself a {deasun. To 
fling its odours and exhalations only is its delight. 'I'o gjive and take 
.is the source of every joy iii life. Thnil .source there is none. Mrh>- 
tnoi, living ns she did in the wood, no\et iCiilised, this; and so she gave 
no reply. Sliyamasiuulaii, finding her bilent, said, “ Well then, if tUib 
be not true, tell me what coustitules your joy.’* 

Mrinmoi mused for some moments, and tstul, ‘‘Don’t know, but I 
think I should bo happy, if 1 could wander through that wood by the 
tea-shore.” 


* A gold or silver uinament having two bcmeciroulsr plates of the metal (piam 
or otherwise) which may be joined by menus of a pm, and which have attached 
to them, on the conve.t sides, about three cubits long, six oi seven chains of the 
same metal with uuraerons small polished circlets in each The chains are ad¬ 
justed iu the waist, while the plates (boin? joined together by a pin) are allowed 
to Teiiose on the pastern prominent part ol 1U<' female wearer. It is colled CAua- 
Otakara (mwniyreailtf) Mrinmoi says—•“Worn moon wreathe in my sin- 
thi. But ainlhi is only au ornamont—the brow^ace w« may call itand the 
error proopeds from her ignorance of every thing connected with the woild. Sin- 
thi, however, is never, in Bengal at least, worn by a gul above twelve or thiitcen 
fears age. 

* 
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Shyamasundari was rather Mirprisotl. She felt n liltle mortiSeil, too, ' 
at the thought that Mrinnioi van not gnitefn} for their kind treatinont 
of her. She woa also displeased a little, and she said, “How tOi, 
return now V* • ^ 

Mrin,—“ No way.’' 

Shyama.—“ What will you to do tlu'n:” ‘ 

Mrin.—“The ilrfA/i'an (priest) used io say—‘as I am cotnniandod 
BO shall I do.’ Upon which Shyamusunduvi placed her cloth to her ^ 
mouth, and said with a laugh— ' i 

“ Well said, Bhult.acharjyn inohashaT.'i!’ What does that mean ?’* 
Mriiimoi gave a deep sigh and said, - (explaining the Sanskrit 
<luotatioii) ' 

“1 shall do as the Creator will hid me. Fate must pievail." 

Shyarao.—“ Why-.what could be your fate—hut huppiueas. Why 
do you draw such heavy sighs ?“ 

“ Listen then,” said Mrinmoi. “ The day I started with my hus* 
band, I went, before departure, to put a triplet of bad-leaf on the foot of” 
Bhowani, I never used to do ajay thing without placing a triplet of bail- 
leaf on the foot of mother. In case of a haj»py ending, mother would keep 
it; if there was any chance of ill befalling, the triplet fell down. I 
felt afraid tp come with a stranger to a strange place, and I went t» 
mother to ascertain good or ill. Mother did not retain the triplet 
of leaf, so I do not know what fato hangs over me,” 

Mrinmoi became silent. Shjamasundari starlejl. 


• • 

SNl) OF PART If 


* The exprctfioDi Bhottooliaijya Mobasbaya are here applied irooieally •» 
Joeoeelj to Hriamoi, and mean a great eavaat. In idom it corretponda to wise 
head in EagUsh, 
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I SHAIL h('ic citf I few OX Ain pics ol xoluntAiy sdtetiou iii mania^e. 
Thoy aie taken fi'om C<‘1 Dalton’s 13tliuolo£?^y of Itongil a ^roik singU' 
laily intoiohtiiig to all stinionts of i ivilisation m goneral anJ to tlie 
InduuiB in particular 'Jhc Padam Mtor"* hiv« the nulitution of rolnn- 
tnry solectioii. The Singphos hare soiuothing hko Sat/arnhm, wIhmo 
the bride selects her spouso fiom .iniong^t the assombW young men. 
Tlio Garo mariiagos also tako plaoo thrcMi^h voliiutiiry chonM’ and any 
infringement of the rule that ilio iintiitnt shall rest with thegiil is 
tummarily and tteierelt/ punUhed. Amongst Liinbus the men soleot foi 
themselves Voluutaiy selection aUo pievails amongst Savaias, Mags, 
Mundas and Bhniyas The Bliuij.i paieats h.ivo Miy little to do lu the 
selection of partners The proposd of ummage eomes m the fiist 
instance from the gttl (?) They ha\e aionnntic way of bringing 
about matches, fu each village, as with ilie Oraons, there la an open 
Apace fur dancing ground, called Diobai, and near it, the Dhatiffar-bassa, 
where bacliolois must sleep all night, ‘and hero drums are kept 
Some villages have also a Dhangannbasda or house foi maidens, 
which they ai'o allowed to occupy without any one to look after them. 
31ioy appear to have very great liberty Whenever the young men 
go to the Darbar and beat the drums, the young girls join them there^ 
and they together spend the night in dancing and flirting, without 
any inUrforence on the part of elders The morning dawns on more 
than one pair of pledged lovers. The dutaiU of this marriage as related 
by Col. Dalton teem with lomance and poetry, happiness and liberty. 
Aiioient India had the institution of Sa) anibar, in which the bride 
aelected from amongst tlie assembled kingb the person she liked best. 
As for the European nations, we know that a latitude is given to 
the ohoioe of the bridegroom and the bride, unknown in other countries. 
We Olte apt to talk aneeringly of what has been called courtship, and 
’'iince the filthy books of Reynolds appeared, the conservative party 
have laid hold of it us a delicious morsel These gentlemen forget that 


A 
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bOthiiL^ i» peiftfct under the sun, that the most salutarjr institutional' 
hare a daik as weU as a bright sideband that it is not entire in> 
nocuouffliess, but the power of brini*iiig about greater good, wltidh • 
reoomuiends an institution to a nation. The best relij^ious ali4 | 
political systems bare been known to be fought witli very great', 
dangers, which have at times oreiwhelmed a nation, but are f^f \ 
on that account to be done away ? And who can doubt that undet^*^ 
proper supervision, social morality is in no danger of being tb4 ' 
worse for courtship? Isolated lapses must surely happen, but let ui 
count the gain. 

Ill our society the seillemonl of matches devolves upon the parents , 
01 the guaidinns of tho brulegiooiu and bride. They decide what < 
union will suit ibeir respective charges. Without absolutely knowing, 
specially in the eu<)e of the bi ide—tho other liulf, and knowing the ono 
half at host but im[>ei*fect]y, they take on tbomselvos to dooide on the 
best match ' On the one hand, they know out supcrticially the character 
of the bridegroom and the bride respectively. What in fact does, for 
instance, the biide's fatln i know of the appearance which shall square 
Vith tho likings of his danghtor 1 In fact, nothing. We admit that a 
sense of tiie beautiful and the ugly js universal, but the beautiful is A 
wile field containing practically infinite degrees and varieties, so that ^ 
with one individual, a beantiful man may be conjoined with insipidityv 
while to another, he is free from this defect, nay, a man not positively^ 
ugly may have a something—graceful motion or smartness—^whioh' 
may appear acceptable. Then there is the consideration of the liktAg^ ^ 
regarding the mind—a sphere 'invisible and infinitely complica 
as it is, must as a matter of course remain a scaled book to the gnalNp 
dian* Tftis for the one half. The other half is a veritable (ems 
fttto, more particularly, as we have said, in the case of the bride. Then'' 
again, the father or the guardian may be actuated by motives of 
or of respectability, Ac., which could not materially affect the choio«.>^. 
ot the persons most intimately concerned, were matters left at 
duposal. Considering all these cireamsUnces, it appears that ih 
Hindu marriages, the bridegroom and the bride ire cast adrift OA ilk \ 
unknown ocean, where the chances are that tem||6s(s will overtoka thei% 
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mmI the merciless waves will swrallow them up. Let us but once rea» 
in imogination the great maaa of th» most ternble sufftruig that 
ii ii dieted on eooietjr through thu 0 ])L'ratioii of this acourard system. 
It iniy be objected that this sonow I'.aficluji, and that it isall 
carved out of the carver’s brain.” hince if it had existed, complaints 
would surely hare cried the system duun It is simply necessary to 
consider the position of the Hindu wife and the latitude given to 
bioach of tlio matrimonial vow on the part of males, to justify our 
proposition. In a Hindu household, the wife lives in a threefold confine 
ment first, the confinement of the outer gite, secondly, tli< coufiiiciiicnt. 
of the inner gate, and lastlv, the confinement of the \pil She must o i 
pain of social death and iniani\ not only Keep v ithin doors, but 
must not ooine out to the outer ]>ait of the liouse, and must not come 
out of the cuiifinement of the veil Shr must not luiveil oi speak with 
her muthei-m law, oi her husband’s elder brothci or father in-law. 
Can a gieator tyianiiy be conceived, and is it to be wondered 
at that complaints oanuot peueir ite through this thiee-fold coufiut- 
ment, and that they content tlicrnsclves with entciiiig the ears of some 
syuiputhising neighbour, oi inmate ^ As for the male, he may indemiii*. 
fj himself at his sucet will, in other places than home, no body caiing 
to find fault with him. Thus is brought about one of the festering 
sores of the social body. By cousidei aliens such as these, we find that 
our society is sufiering from a giave social malady. • 

One of the disastrous consequences of parental selection in Hindu 
marriage l^> this that it gi'oatly revstiicts the sphere fur the operation of 
genuine love As no two men are entiiely of a piece in ontward appear¬ 
ance, so no two individuals are exactly alike in mind. Fcora the case 
in which points of character are diametrically opposite and antagonistic, 
to the case of perfect homegenity, there are infinite degrees of diffeienoe. 
Such being the case, wliat is the chance of the sentiment of real, disinter¬ 
ested love springing up in our society, in which Tolnutary choice is 
nnknow'u ? Mr. Lewis says truly, “ there is not a graver affair in a xnan’s 
life than itianiage” . in it is involved the futare joys and sorrows of his 

m 

existence Such being the gravity of the matter, should not the greatest 
safeguards agmiist folse selection be provided, nod is not a system that 
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aciaidmiBefl tbe chances of faUure, and mimmisee the chances of success 
kn infernal and highly iniqui^us systoin? 

It 18 impossible to oonoeire a liappier state of existence tbim that ia 
ivhich a couple united by the bonds of Iioly wedlock^ regard eaoll ‘ 
othex with genuine lore, tbe one not loving what tbe other bates, but 
at tbe same time, mutually supply mg each othcr'ii dilficieucies. Xbo 
external appearence as well as the internal features of mmd not tun¬ 
ning counter, but gently and swcetlj barmonising, they aro enabled Uf 
expellence tbe purest and the hoUust dehglil m each otber^s company, 
A feeling of genuine disinterested love spimgKup as the consequence 
of this auspicious combination of ciicuiusUncos, and the individuals 
aio thus laiHcd ahoie themselves llius is paved the way for every 
viitue And what is presented on the other side of the picture—-the 
rtsuU of fftlse unions ? Bondage and the shadow of death ’ On tbe 
one band, the step is iirevocablo and eiiduies to tbe end, oil ibo other, 
fiettiug and fuming at each moment of each other’s existence. * 

What lb love P Wc doubt wliciher there could be iouiid many in our 
society who could return a sulTicient answer to the question. Brought 
up under an extienicly mcious si stem of man lage, the nation weani 
out its life in Ignorance of lo\c, passes its life without expeiiencing tAat ^ 
which has power to create an ctnp}rean out of the jarring elements of I 
this woild This IS peihaps the seciet of the low idea we cherish of 
tbe function of women jn our so( lal economy Amongst the Hindus, 
women are looked upon as unworthy to mix lu the society of men, or ^ 
to participate in tho dangers and difficulties of tlie graVe eonoems o£ 
life. They are looked on as a race urgently needed foi tbe satisfaction 
of the cravings of a most powerful instinct and foi the perpetuation o| 
our race. Love is not lust any more than brass is gold When we ean«< < 
aider the engrossing selfishness chmractensing our sexual ptoraptings, of« 
which the conduct of the execrable Sextus is an extreme instance, wben^« 
we consider that the lustful man feigns love so long as tbe blood burns t 
and that bis pwudo love is as evonascent as the shades of the evening 
and with it cAitrast the perfect disinterestedness of real love—the lofa ^ 
of Gie nnfortnnate Lueretia or of Savittri, we cannot confound tbe aaknal'' 
gross, earthly, selfish tlung called lust, with tbe refined, disinterested. 
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•ptritual and heavenly Rentiment called love The incenae which feeds 
Xjovc’b flame is instinct with joy and holinei}i|, as the volcanic erruption of 
Lnst is attended with smoke and lava, which destroy cities greater than 
Hercnlaneum and Tompeii. 

The hoai;ing of this vicious system of raariiage on ourp%si?a« m 
worthy of note. Science has wvll nigh aucceeded in proving that the 
])hysical as well as the mental tendencies of parents arc transmitted to 
tlie offspring. Now, when the Hindu parents meet each other under such 
circnmatanccb, when their mental tone is deceased to the core, what is 
tho possibility of the child inheriting a sound constitution of mind and 
body? Is it not on tho contrary very probable that the child should 
bring with it from the womb the seeds of dneoso and discord and 
death p 

Under such a system, seclusion of women has been ’ ndered necessary. 
Whore fetters of love arc wonting, fetters of iron ’ c a necessity, to 

* prevent defalcation In Europe no such inotitution is neodof), because 
there unions arc the result of true love. When a roan and his wife 
love each other with their whole he.iit, fidelity becomes the most pleasing 
of duties, ond its opposite, infidelity, the most rank ingiatitude and 
erime. How shall 1 break the lioly marriage vow, and prove unfaith- 

* ful to one who loves me so dearly, and whose love I have returned ’-• 
becomes then an obstinate questioning, and a safeguard against 
aberration. But suppose the absence of true love, and suppose, as we 
well may, that the wife or the husband has met with a man or a woman 
respectively, who captivates his or her fancy. What safeguai-d against 
uuehastity and sin, save iron bars and a padlock ? Under such circum¬ 
stances is verified tho truth of Don Juan’s sweeping assertion ; " Wed¬ 
lock and padlock differ but in name.’’ From this, it is apparent that 
BO long as voluntary selection is not inti-oduced amongst us, it would 
be inadvisable to give our ladies freedom 
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LINES. 


(On a iulunu 0 / Sertncnh,~-btf a Layman. Jd70 ) 


Thou, therefore ^^>lu«h teuchest another, teacho^t thou not 
thyaeif?*’—Romans, ^liap II. v il 


. Or what avail is it to preach, 

In woras. concifte aiul tcise,. 

And quote vith secjning ct*ijnizancc*, 

From Scr’pture,—text and vert.© J 
Of what avail is it to uay 

This, this it- right—that wrong,— 
Commend true 'aith,—foul sin condemn, 

In language u isely strong ' 

0 what boots it to sermonize, 

And learnedly expound 
That Christians should as brethren stand 
Upon one common ground , 

That they should liclp each othei when 
Sad, evil days befall, 

For the good Lord is over them, * 

And Father of them all • 

What boots it gravely to repeat 
The words our Lord did say. 

That mutual love should be the rule 
*Of those who Him obey; 

That we should learn our neighbours faults 
With kindly eyes to scan, 

And aye be prompt to share the gr.ef 
Of every fellow-man' 



LIVES ON A VOLUME OP SERMONS. 


What boots it 1 again aiiirm, 

To |>rcach in style so high, 

When we obser\'o *our’ pi’eaeljtM'''s dee<ls 
His solemn woids belie ; 

When we observe that h<* who says 
All selfishness is sin, 

That feeling nurse iviih care himself, 

And cherish it within ! 

When motes in nlhc*if»’ eyes to find, 

We murk him stromjly prone, 
forgetting in'his lunocenco, 

Tlie beam that's in his own . 

He says all Christian hearts should be 
W’ith love full to the brim, 

-*Hi8 brothel's soiest need he sees, 

And keeps aloof fiom him ! 

Then boldly hear wc linn declare 
W^itb all a sophist’s art. 

The Mystic Body’s mcmbcis ^houUl 
Dwell selfishly apaii. 

—Now what boots it, I say once more, 

To preach in such grand strain ! 

When w'ords and actions disagree, 

All preachings must be vain. 

IM rather for my teachers have 
Wild birds and erooning bees, 

Or wind that murmurs softest hymns, 
Among the twilight trees, 

Or waves that raise such solemn thoughts, 
Dashing against the shore, 

Than him, whose motto seems to be 
Words,-*words,—and nothing more. 
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TO LOVE. 

Oh Lovo ' if thou art not com|il<*tcly blind^ 

* 

Why absent all but one in niortal-<iniud ? 

For you, wlu fame, wealth, name, frlentlrt, men 
ThotoselveH to one a1)sorbmjj f»>rm Ixstake / 

Why evei in their f.iiioy’s iiohJc dro.itn, 

A favor’d man or woman rules supreme I 
Invincible, relentless, nnfwlinq maid 
J>o speedy counsel take and thy raid 
On hopeful minds ; and wiiifj to dirker sphere, 

Where chaos rciijus and nought ftom joii to fear, 

O maiden * made thou uti for Heaven or Hell, , 
And not th’s vain and busy Karth to dwell. 

BL 
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The Sau4.t of thb Pupkkkt Dvv, a speech, (in Bengalee) by 
Naiida Mohon Chatterjcc. 

The speech will repay perusal. The speaker deplores the degetieraoy 
of his countrymen an 1 explains how it has been brought about. He 
earnestly exhorts all Hindus, by the memory of their former glory, to 
shake off idleness and vice, and to strive their best‘to regain their loif 
position. 

The Physical Moral Educaior, No 1 , National Sexiof, 
The object of this serial will be to devote its pages to imparting instniO' 
tion to young men in gymnastics and morals We winh it success 


Bir-Kalanka Natak,— Part I. by Piomatha Nath Mittra, Beadon 
press. This is quite an ordimwy drama, characterihtic of the age we 
live in. The subject is the death of Ae»i*ony», the fiery son of 
Afyuna, in consequence of the combined attack of seven Xuru Genets 



tea ngViEWs. 

»}». The sppeohen are long and are unieliered by any poetical merit 
t^hatevcr. Babu Piumotha Nath Miitia la the author of Jeypal tmA. 
eume uthet dramas, all ot \rliicb, compared to hia present production, 
are tinquoslionably superior. There is a ring of poesy in Jeypal, which 
it IS vain to search for in his Bir-Xalankp. 


Tub Ninth Annual Rwort of the Churebaoan Female School— 
It iri a satisfaction to learn that thih school, in spite of the very 
limited funds’* at the disposal of the lilanaging Committee, ** continues 
to improve iu strength and efficiency.” Indeni, from thehnowu chaiac- 
ter of some of the ineinborh of the (’omunttec wc should caj ect as 
much. 

h 

Prolkkdinc.s of hif Oricntal Ooveknmkkt SEcraiTY Life 
Assuuancr Company Limited. —Tins Uepoit disciosea a very satisfac¬ 
tory state of things. Wo notice that the funds of the Comi»any have,during 
the year, been nearly doubled, the increase being, of course, the result of 
the operations of the Company lioth in the Capital and Premia Dopait- 
ments. It is also gratifying to sec that, during the year in question, the 
ratio of the expenses of inanagenient hao conbidernbly decreased Tiie 
*^Otioiital* has already scented public c<mildence and no doubt, the advan¬ 
tages it affords to policy-hoUhrs, in particular, in the matter of getting 
an insight into its operations and of voting at its meetings will secure an 
extensive support. 

Dampati-milan NatXr or Reconciliation op the CouPlb. —By 
Brojolal Dutta, £ar Pre<4S, Calcutta. ^ 

Altogether, this is a fair production. The language is chaste, at l^fit 
free from the inflated expressions which one so often sees in the books 
of the day of this kind. The plot is not uninteresting. We have read 
the book from beginning to end, and can easily recommend it to all. 
Some of the characters have been drawn pretty well. The book has 
been dedicated to the Hon^ble Ashley Eden, by special permission, 
and Dr. Bsjendra Lola Miitra speaks well of it. 


Presidency Press, T9, Beutinck Street, Calcutta. 
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LITERARY. 


Fionch writers seize the occasion of Mr, Disraeli's clcvai^. to 
the peerage to rc\iow his career; they imanimoasly admit, that of 
all his romances that of his own life is the most extraordinflffy* 
Ho IS a typo, according to M. Qucsncl, that England will never see 
again ; a man of transition between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
contniics ; a character which ** partakes alike of the lightness 
of onr fathers and the tliirst for progress of our sons, and the last 
survivor of that sentimental school—“ Yonng England.” Cnriottsly, 
Earl Beaconsfield, or ** Bir Disraeli,” is defended fiom the chorgo^ 
of inability and legheU, A man with such^ traits, the French 
maintain, could not hare possessed snfficiont power to govom 
England during thirty years ; he must have some other clementa 
of success than a brilliant imagination, to obtain, as ho has, dundtle ^ 
results. Those other elements became concentrated to form <Hie« 
fiaity of end ; and his dehnito object was, tlio prolongation of thia 
influence of his party. The author of Sjfhil, despito the romanHa 
character and the mystic pathos of his works, was not a dreantei^ 
Son of the East and of Venice, ho ever guarded the semlUe temr 
poramcn^ and was, as the Germans say, a man of concrete things 
Power and riches, the pleasures of pride and of the senses, au^ 
oonstitnte his ideal of wordly goods. In Ms eyes nothing is mmre 
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Tvtpectablc ilinn a gieat territoriat forinue, and it was not by bia 
aSi>irntu>nB for humanity, or by his liboral tendencies, that England 
adopted him ; she carried away his heart, by her feudal leanings, her 
material prosperity, and her gold, Iti his Conmgahy, Toaemf, and 
Sytnl^ though deficient in intelligence of doctrine and definiteness of 
conclusion, and tonching upon all matters—^religion, political econo¬ 
my, philosophy, history dsc., sare scicnco, they proved a litecary 
novelty, by placing those subjects nithin the reach of ordinary 
minds, in a form the most seducing and poetic. 

France contiunos to incline towiiids historical studies as the best 
store-bonses in which to find wisdom for the present and future. No 
period could be better selected fur (fits purpose than that of the 
sixteenth century, and raoie cspecully the part filled by Henri IV. 
H. de Lacombe exhibits in a very remarkable manner the many 
zesemhlances between that ago and ours. Then as now, it a as a time 
of revolutions, dissensious, and wars ; then as now, parties devoured 
Franco; oxticmo views were rampant, passions ran high, and 
grievances were paraded, Henri IV., belonging to none of the 
parties, was able to dominate them all. On arriving at Paris, he 
married Margaret of Valols; six days later, the massacre of 8t. 
Hartholemcw took place, and Henri, dragged before Charles IX,, 
and under threat of instant death, abjured with his lips, a creed 
that tlie horrors ho had witnessed only fortified the more in his 
sonl. Prisoner rather than visitor at the Court, suspected alike by 
the Huguenots and Catholics, he owed his safety to {he simulated 
frivolity of Ills life and which also screened the gravity of his refiee- 
^ons. By such conduct he dominated that court where he was a 
esptive, and even his enemies swdre by him. The Edict of Nantes 
at once made the Leaguers his foes ; alluring the Jesuits to re-enter 
France, secured for him the hostility of the Protestants. He merely 
replied, that he did a good thing because it was good, and that if he 
eut out the tongues of the eahimniators, there certainly would be 
many mutes, but they would bo useless for juiy sm^ke. It is a pro¬ 
verb, that Henri IV. is the only king whose moinofy the Freneh 
^liapeci, and the secret of his p<^larity is dus^ to his sTer id«it^p« 
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mgr luis cause miiI the tihrune, with the mtereet of the country sod his 
desire of conquering his enbjeote by persnasioir instead of arms. 
He had many human frailties^ hot in polttica he had only cam 
passion* that for moderation imd jnslico. He was king of Franee^ 
bat he felt also ho was king of the French. Upwards of 7>000 
ktters signed by Henri* ore publishedbat all these hare not been 
personally written by him* still less signed by him* as he had w 
secretary olioso special duty was to imitato the monaroh's signatUfO; 
M. Dnssieux has sifted out of ibis mass of correspondence* the 
nnmistakably authentic and intimate letters of Uonri* and we haWO 
as a consequence* the king en di'^habtUo, Satisfied " tliat Paris was 
worth a mass*** lie al>]utcd the proiestaiii religion, and it is only in 
the comer of a leitci to his misircbfi, Gabriellc d*Fstr<$cs* that ho 
act forth his moii\cs. lie was separated from hm first wife 
Margnorite do Valois and laughingly obsorvod* that wlimi sh'* and 
her mother shall have been strangled* ho will chant tlie l/'une Duik^. 

In his work on Macaulay* M. Tamo romaikod* that it is only 
twenty years after his death* that one will bo in a position to write 
the life of the gieai historian. This term has nearly been realised^ 
by Mr. Xrevjclyan in the ** Lifo and Letters** of his nnolo' Lord 
Maeanlay! The laitei’s writings, his hibiory especially* are familiar 
to the French; they enter largely as text books in tlie English 
classics taught in the Lyceums and collegiate institntbns* and are 
given as prizes at annual examinations. Continental reveluiioiia 
never inspired Macaulay with much eonfidonce ; iie stated to M. do 
Montalembert* in 1858, his doubts if France could have been bettcjillf 
governed than she was then * yet ollicis deficient in his exceptionif 
talents* predicted* even twehe yearf ago* the collap&e of the second ^ 
Emjj^ire. ** Defensive revolutions*’* like that of 1830* he considered 
alone to be usefuL There can be no second question as to the 
ntiliiy of the revolution of 1789 1 hut he condemned Uiat of 
aMertug^ that a people capable of destroying a constitutional 
ment instead of reforming it* and then living tranquilly under ' 
dae|>otiaia* did not merit liberty. The French view of these judgi^ 
mtnti is this: none were more soiprised than the Bepuhbeans at th* 
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^ 1848 TcvoluttoHi which the oh&tinacy of Loots Plulippe md il»o 

[% 

headstrong vanity of Goizot pfovc^ed, hj rcfosuig to concede the 
r^ht of 200,000 members of tho learned professioos to be added to 
the electoral roll, and arbitrarily suppressing the right of public 
meeting. The fall of tho dynasty ^Icd to the establishment of 
unirorsal suffirago—an institution lliat now cannot be touched, aud 
exploded at the same time several socialistic theories door to Badicd- 
lism. Tlio Second Empire commenced by corrn])tiug the army, and 
tlie pUbis&tea were voted on the principle somewhat of your money 
or your life. Macaulay^ however, is a favorite study with French 
domocrots of imperfect education, for in politics he was a moralist 
of a rare species, and ho put iu action his written moralities. His 
letters are models of inilexiblo logic and adiuirablc clearness, honoe, 
harmonize with the French mind. He consideiud liietaiurc as the 
servant of morality aud truth ; loved only simple and pure beauty 
which explains why Thucydides was his model, and how he'acquired 
^ transparency of style and thought, lie was a member of tho Institute 
of France, and he was us proud of the honor, as were those by whom 
it was cuiiferrud. 

Stendhal was an outhusiaslic, but not a blind admirer of Napo¬ 
leon I., and wrote his impressions lespocting that extraordinary man, 
os ho hod seen him at Saint Cloud, Marengo, and Moscow. ** Stendhal** 
was the pamdonym of Henri Boyle, the eminent critic, who died in 
' 1842, and whoso characteristics are fully developed in tho posthn- 
mouB volume, "Life of Napoleon** just publislied. Iho manuscript 
'r left by Stendhal contained matter for several volumes, but his writing 
was found to be undecipherable, so that his executor gives only 
what proved to be legible. It is a work calculated to piqne curio- 
^ siiy j all Siendhars talent is to be found in it—ingenious observataona 
and anecdotes ; a situation described by a word, or depicted by a trait. 
He always judges Napoleon from the middle of the cirornnstanees in 
which he was placed • from his hero's surroundings, or At 

the aide of Napoleon's cradle^ was a mother remarkable for personal 
y beauty and intelligenee, occupied in rearing a numerona faorily, in v«ry 
circunudances, iu the centre of the hates and the agitations 
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sttYviviug iKirty years of diflContcHit and civil war. Napoleon was a 
etraager to tiio sports of childhood; his ‘sombre character and Uo/f 
pertaibsble resolution, led to his school mates avoiding him; 
was the easier, as on his side he built a little hut of braaclief and 
there passed his play hours reading, l^hysically there was nothing 
impressive about Nat oleon but his eyes } these and their expresmon 
fully proclaimed the great man ; it was his look that conquered the 
army; it was that which mode the soldiers forget Itis dwarfish statittW, 
He was on occasions very loquacious, and there wore others when he 
remained in a dead silence for days. One day in Italy, ho wai 
promenading with a lady, and on airiving at the outposts, he ordtged 
an attack having no object in view, merely to give his visitor aa 
idea of real war, ho admitted he ov er reproached himself with the 
deaths thus caused. Tlio Ilepablican army m Italy was in a wretched 
condition; it bad only assignats, and flicso m cart loads, but of 
no value among the Italians. Falstoff's scare crows had but a 
shirt and a half in all the company, and the half shirt consisted of 
two napkins, tacked together and thrown over the shonlders, like a 
her^d’b coat vvifliout sleov^es. One of tlic handsomest of the French 


officers, Captain llobert, was, on entciyng Milan, invited to dine 
with a beautiful Marchioness , he hod no hliocs, but only a piece tji 
leather polished and tied round his feci, slill be gave all his for- 
tuiio, fr. 6, to the valets as a gratuity * three officers of his eomp§siy 
fought over a pair of boots taken from a slain Austrian, Two other 
officers on Uie surrender of Milan, had only' s'* pair of pantalooMI, 
between Uietn, which they wore in turn, n top coat lightly buttoned^ 
doing duty as a compulsary filhbeg. Massena ** tho favdred difld 
of Victory,*' who really found a Mai share bahm in his fcnapsaidi^ i 
neither knew how to read or write, and was never known to be dfah 
conraged ; he had a horrible weaknesb for thieving, and his robbed 


eomrades at Borneo had to expel him several times from the regin 
bdt his value and genius were such, that his victims were tiie 


toreeall hun. His audacity was as proverbial os his ptqmlarity'ii 


and ho loved only danger and pretty women. He hadalwaytl# 


tuistressi and if she ever di^ayed a wcaknocs for one of his aid^sHle- 
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'oavip, ho soni him at once to the front, where he was certain to be 
hilled. Baring tiie seige df Toulon, where Napoleon won his spun, 
the English cannonaded so well, as to kill off all the men working 
a certain gan. Napoleon took the ramrod and charged the cannon 
himself, but the deceased artillery man had been so afSieted with 
an irritating skin disease that Napoleon caught and the drugs 
administered to him, for doctors then did not know the cause of the 
malady was an insect^ laid the foundation of that stomach disease 
under which he succumbed. Strange coincidence; he fonnd his first 
tiUe to glory and the seeds of death at the same time. A curious 
ro4l9ction, fall of ferocity and humanity, by Napoleon, apropos of the 
insurrection of Pavia was that a General ought to shoot three men to 
save the lives of four; and farther lie onglit to shoot four of the 
enmny, to savo the life of one of hib own soldiers. 

The Germans, especially M. Bonedix, are taken to task by the 
French for their massive criticisms on Shakspearo, and so often 
trivial and unfounded in many of the objections—M. Benedix’s to 
wit, how we are far from the days of Volaire, the Shakspearo* 
lihobist. Wlioie the French make a criticism, llie Germans produce 
an exegibis. In ranking Scribe above Moliero, the Germmis exhibit* 
ed little judgment and less taste. Benodix who is a pale suc¬ 
cessor of Kotzebue, finds fault because out of thirtysix of Shak- 
Cpeare*s plays, only elevert are .played. Is the genins of OorneUla 
to he contested bocanse only three of his works are now a days re* 
{Htesenied, or is he less perfect, because in Uie Ctd the role of the 
Infante is suppressed, or in Ctnna, where that of Livie is not acted f 
fitxcisions in the case of Shakspeare arc not blemishes on his Dramas. 
And as Balzac connected all his different novels, and gave them the 
,ectUmon title of Comedie humaiM, so Shakspeare might have united 
ilia national tragedies in a similar manner, and baptized them • 
** History of England’’ without violating any cwion of taste. 

M. Kind of Jena, has published a piqruuit opuscule on Thn^ 
^Place of mania Nature,” and where tibte opinions of the an^aeiit 
• philosophers are 8har{dy set forth, as to the end of animals and of tun 

the world, and of their respective intelligonces. Animals can 

L 



diRtiiigiiiah botween plants wftinrfor tbom may bo eitlior banUfol 
or asefitl; the Rorpent for example, selects fminel, to render Its 
sig^t more piercing, its body more snpple and agile ; and the eSgisS 
when they ^scover the stone called eetito, bring it to the eyrie, to 
eemtre the health of their young. Tliose interested in the 0anrt» 
nian conbroTersy will find the Tolume entertaining. 

Dr. Joret has produced a very brilliant and readable Tolunie 

on ** Herder, and the literary renaissance of Germany in the tfith 

century**. He shows that Germany had been a nation in thongfab 

before being so in the world of fact, that her literary, preceded 

her political unity * the fiist preparing the second. Lessing, Herder, 

Goethe and Schiller, believed they were only occupied* with letters ; 

they were exeenting the woik of patriots. Tliey edneatod the 

national genius, inangurated the national movement of unity, that 

Bismarck by his diplomacy, and Moltko by his victories, realised 

and consummated. Before Herder’s days, petty German Princes 

imitated Versailles and Louis XfV. ; the figure was too short 

for the dross, and failing to become French, tho Princes only 

beog me less German ; tliey*eren disdained to speak in their nativa 

language, and only destroyed French in using it. Herder and bit 

contemporaries rcvolntionized this state of things: the year 

1768 was for them in literature what the year 1789, was for 

• • 

FVaace in politics. Bnt the new lights did not the less leAd a 
fhetirions, abstoiot, and aentimental life. Mile, de Ziegler bmlt 
her tomb in her garden, and surrounded it’ with roses : Mile, 
Hvfsland, married to Herder, fell on her knees in looking at the 
moonlight glinting among the trees, and then wore glow-worma fu 
her hair, selecting them by couples, so as not to interrapt thehr 
louea. But sentimentalisiii, was the characteristic of the age; ihia 
Ignglifh rejn^entatives of it were Bichard&on, Young and Sterne ; 
Rfttiiwean, in France; and to it we owe Goethe’s Werther. HeriUsr 
was for German Uterainre, what Boussoan was for French poUtici. 

La Fkmeide MUe. SaiiU^M(mr,bj Victor Oherbnltea, is a iKTrcl 
nMch rmtd. It is origin^, iad beneath the rcfiumeier, there is the 
fOMal the critic, the ph^osopher, and the pnblidst 
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«The annual insect show now being held in this city, is very attrotf- 
tire* It comprises nseful and destructive insects, the first acconi< 
panied with their prodncts, the other with spc^utnens of their ravages. 
These modest beings are not unimportant, and their part in tins 
world is considerable. Lions and tigers ore relatively few in number 
and limited to certain countries • domestic animals are very nnmeroilSt 
hot they live only by the protection of man, and under the shelter 
of his roof. The insect, however, is everywhere, on the earth, in the 
water, in the air, and not content with occupying all space, it lives 
as a parasite <un the bodies of animals. Insects arc found in the 
bnrning solitudes of the equator, as well as in the glacial regions 
of the polos, and however feeble may bo their means, however mea¬ 
sured may bo their action, ih^y aio oinmipotent by their numbers. 
Their presence reveals often frightful ravages; a house falls in, though 
presenting exteriorly all the guarantees of solidity ; it has been 
mined by termites, or white nnts, the same as gnaw down stately 
trees. Legions of insects attack a forest; there is a confused murmur, 
a din produced by myriads of woikers, provided with various tools, 
that saw, hack, bare, file, and plane the wood, roots, loaves, and fruit; 
the insect is a machine-tool, a living machine furnished with scissors, 
pincers, augers aud girableta. What could resist such an assault ? 
Han feels himself conquered, and not without spite, by that niisor- 
able beTn^ which he crushes under his foot; ho may toil and 
sow, but a swarm of locusts may reap his harvest; the vine¬ 
yards of France are at this moment at the mercy of a mieros- 
oopic insect—the phylloxera ; few fruits appear on our table 
absolutety intact; they have been perforated by some tiny 
exisiene<^ which has deposited its egg, from which a worm is pro¬ 
duced ; a pear is a common example of this depredation, and 
not only fruits, but vegetables ; in fact, oil plants are a pfey2to in- 
sect devastation. Owing to our ignorance we generally view all 
insects alike, either with disgust or fe*, though many are endued 
with intelUgcnce, tenderness, and sagacity. Take for example the 
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Bnt, ao calamniatcd by faliihati^ for rapacity and lack of gcneirostty ; 
whercaa it is an inaect bibonon^:, active, industnous, and mtenigeiit* 
What affection and deiotcdnc^^ it displaja towardb its jonng I Ono 
of ita habits pcrhi^is geneially kn^wn, and which recalls tha 
pastoral life ot m'ln, i-* th it of sIu'dIk nl. Ants find m the puceron 
the cjuivaleut ioi luws and go it , Ihc piution or aphl^, are 
ttnall iTiPcit«, atJ iclud to *1 Lat, oi which thov hue boon bora* 
and on'vhosc nil f tUiy Ino, the msoctn fuMni tmd the 1* nf po- 
rithes, n »w, the tuteions hno, on th’ in ]'(i tx'tiiiuiy of their 
iKidies, two small tube s or udd'is at the cud ut Much flows glo¬ 
bules af a hqui 1 th it tho aiiK and tbeir younif i hsh as neotar. Fre¬ 
quently the niits trins*ort tin* pnoerens in^jide then hills, ftUppIy 
them with the iiMehsjrv fi* ifn», lodtr* them as it weie m i stable; 
l»y this moans ttu I'^itis will n *t h ivo t > go .ilu »il dnnn^ wind of 
r.iia to sf k tl 0 'ni v. 

Adiancmg appuniitly make Claude Pi r *rl a m >ro brilli¬ 
ant lecturer, a nuro ‘■nr'* vnd i ims i il iig opfnunnt ili t As the 
result of man\ 1 ,* u^iil vms (j > >s, lu has eloiily cstfahlisjjod, that 
the sugar win h flo’is ri the Idni d, orig*ji itc m th rrgnj‘'in, and 
lu tun the alimentation. Vonou-s blood (ontiin a'clianno matter 
according to the r< qion from uhuh it is takni, whilst aitcrial blood 
emtams quantities miari ibly equal oi#r all the legiuns that it tra- 
TCTses, In pro|)ortion as tin animal nndergjos Hnccohstsc bVediags, 
so ♦ the sngar augment, as it nature, la orbr to mam tain the 
body at its normal temieralure, pn hiecd eonihuBtiblc matter, ac¬ 
cording as the conditions of an men ise of cold occurred. Dr Palli 
of Milan states, that sulphurous acid has the proj>orty of stopping 
feratentation m animal and vegetable substances, and that wheft ad¬ 
ministered in the form of hyposnlphites, which the organism tolcratd^ 
they are invalnablo m puerperal fc\rr, dipthena and othci discaiMa 
■prii^og from a morbid fermentation of the pnnciples of the blood. 
* The unparalleled heat that has characteaeed this summer, haa 
prodaeed naturally very many eases of sunstioke These accidenta 
age the xesult of cerebral congest^^ of the blood flowing in eiooih 
aiVa ^nantlty to the heod,^ producing dieztness &c,, and mptitrea 
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more or less daraUc. Thm is one condition, wliiilt nnder ilio diioct 
action of the sun on the head, ptoduces this congestion, as we shall 
presently sec. If heat alone sufficed to produce congestion, this 
accident H)ught to he very frequent m glass works, forges, and blast 
furnaces; but it is only rarely the men arc ** struck,*’ not because 
they de not drink, but in consequence of their drinking strong hqumrs, 
whidi represent small quantities. Were a soldier, or an ordinary 
person only to imbibe similarly a small quantity of liquid, be would 
1)0 singularly armed against insulation. Magendie, Gobier <&c., have 
shown, with what i.apuUty liquiiK arc absoibod and penetrate tbo 
blood, augmenting its volume so con^ulerably, that the tissues of the 
Veins become so strained, that an ocen'tion only is wanting to ebango 
that tension into a rupture at a gi^cii point. Now, the sun is tho 
occasion, and if tlic point be the head, a “ stroke” ousueH, probably 
ibllowed by death. In 2872 an inquiiy was instituted ri specting the 
great number ordeaths in the Fiuuch army fiuiu sunstroki^ and it 
was fonnd that they all proceeded from tho men partaking excessively 
of refreshing drinks, lemonade, Rcibet dc., and in quantities superior 
to the capacity of the blood vessels. Cold applications to the head 
and bleeding give relief, as also sul])hatc <07 quinine injected under 
tho skin, or oven this salt administered internally. 

£lcpliautiasiB is the ^morbid enlargement of an organ, and is com* 
monly called *‘«lepbaut leg,” because its swellings and inenis* 
itations resemble those on the bide of an elephant; it is a of 

doprosy, and some maintain that it is contagious. When it atiacka 
the nose, that organ presents an enormous rolume, and to get rid of 
this deformity, the patient has to decide between oonsorvuig it, having 
no nase at all, or wearing a silver one. Surgeon Ollier of Lyons has 
anoeeeded in suppressing the deformity without destroying tbe.&ose, 
npd removing, at the same lime, the ocHigcsted appeoranee of the 
fhoe; the knife and red hot iroF 4re the instruments employed. He 
exhibited the east of an affoc^d nose on which he had opomted^ 
and the orfean measured 6 inches long and 8 wide. Baron Laiv^f 
'testified, that his father often successfully operated by meens of 
fed hot iron alone. The case was cited of a young man who had 
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HA immoderately bng, but healthy nose; vanity made litta insiat o» 
having it ebortened, but the tissue so contraoiod after the oporaUo»« 
that the organ became as flat as a Kalmuck’s, and that tlio liigheal 
surgical skill emld not rc-lciigthon. • 

In Cochin Cbiiia the French soldim suffer dreadfully from a pe« 
cultar form of diarrhoea, which endb by tlie patient’s dying from in¬ 
anition, as no food taken is digeste<l liy the system ; up to tho pre¬ 
sent a milk diet only is efflcacious. Dr. Nonnand, of Tonolon 
yard, examined many soldiers sent home sick, and discovered, tUa 
malady was produced by the presence of a parasitical worm, less than 
the one hundredth part of an inch in length. 

Dr. CoUin of the Veterinary College of Alfort has inrcstlgatedT 
the mcchanium of asphyxia; the time neces^mry for suiTocation ta 
become mortal, is shorter than is popularly supposed, and varies 
with the si/.e of tho animal; small animals succumb most quickly, 
m accofdauce with tho law, that the consumiition of oxygen increases 
as the volume of the body diminishes. The period for fatal sufibca* 
tion to be accomphshed, is about a slioilo shortor under water, tham 
on land. Fro-* 25 ex|)eiiiuents on horses, mortal asphyxia on»> 
sued between and 8| minutes, and this table applies to cattle 
and i^eep ; about 4 minutes sufllce for a dog, 3^ for a cat, 8 for t 
rabbi^and for rats and miccr Perhaps four minutes is the 
average estimated time for man.* fn morbid asphyxia tltere arc three 
distjfict stages ; thf> first calm, the second couvnlsive, and tho thndl 
comatose or sleepy *, during this latter period, the heart still moves^ 
but Once stopped, apparent, becomes real death. If artificial respira¬ 
tion bo not resorted to at the^thh'd stage, life cannot bo restored, as 
the Introduction of air into the lungs cannot produce circulation, 
l9ie gravest feature in asphyxia consists, in the nervous sysU^ 
becoming^iuikdated with nervous blood and thus iKiisonod, henca 
Stepps^ of the heart’s movements, hence also the neoesat^ 
voducing sensibility by frictions and to be resorted to in tiou^ 
M with artificial respiration. 

Claude Bernard in the course of his brilliant researches om 
tho Vital unity betwcini the animal and v^table kingdoms, has hod 
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oocftsiou to examine the inflaonce of ether and chloroform cn 
plants, and found that Tcgetablcs ns animals, were ofiected by these 
ansDsthctico. It tras a long time maintained, that etherisatioa 
acted only on tlic nerrdhs system of on animal; it has been found 
to influence all the tissues without exception, by momentarily des¬ 
troying their irritability, arresting tlioir vital acts, stopping their sen* 
sitivc movements, and retarding germination. Claude Bernard produced 
the seeds of crosses which sprout almost in the space of a night; in 
one bottle they germinated naturallj ; iu the other, ether had sus¬ 
pended the functions of growth but which were resumed on the ether 
being removed, rndor a like iiifluencp, the grotm matter of tho 
loaves loses the property of giving oil' oxjgeu in the supshine, but 
fioutinues to absorb and emit carbonic acid. Ethonsation produces 
the same action on the leaven of beer ; it chocks its development and 
prevents the alcoholic fonucutatiou taking plate. Witli pure oxygen, 
Paul Bert killed the leaven of boor; with ether, Claude Bernard puts 
It to sleep. Tlic plant known under the name of bluddcr'scnna, con¬ 
tains its fruit In a sne or hood, iilloJ witli ga.**, and that hursts with a 
noise when the (hiklron pie-s it quickly between their hands. M. 
fiaint-rUrre has examined the* cumposiuou of tins gas, and found it to 
be pure carbonic at id, developed after ihe blad.lerh are cemented, and 
generated from tho combustion incident to tho elaboration of the fruit. 

®l. Tyn<m wiites to tho Academy of Science, that he quite 
tgr6es with the views of M. Pa&teur leUtive to fermentation, which 
is ever promoted by external aaencic’, dt»cs not originate in the 
substance itsidf, thus destroying o^ooursu the theory of spontaneous 
generation; he calU upon the onligliteued world to banish that 
doctrine from science because it reposes on nothing. 

M« 8acc fiometimo ago drew attention to the American plan of 
making bread, wherein hops wore alone employed as the ferment, 
instead of leav^en, and that induoeit an instantaneous using of the 
dough; he attributed the action to a peculiarly energetic aicoiKdie 
lerment in the core of the hop, that was very soluble in water, and 
$ad the unique power resisting boiling water, M. Pasteur has 
opntrollcd these assertions, and fouud, that of ip’o doughi^ one pre* 
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pared with ordiuiury lake-wam water, and the other wiiJi a iolntiDii 
of hops, the foam eommenced to rise in ’two lionra and the latter only 
in twelve ; hopa'had no tnfiuenee in making the bread riaai hot tU 
ferment could favor or reterd that el^onge, due to the doTelopmeni\ 
of mioroscopic organisms. * 

Pone has a popnlation of nearly two milliuns, which eonsaaiUMi 
annually 150, 000 tons of batchers u e it, but this ration is insi|ifl&^ 
ciont, by at least 100 tuns ixu* day, and a flesh diet is a neecKsity iot 
the maiutenancc of strength of lift*. It will be sometime before 
eign supplies can furnith tins defloit in the capital’s dmly meat diet* 
8o French fanners hove nothing to dread from tlic importation of 
fresh meat, produced from the lean kmc of the pampas of La Plata* 
Mr. l^dlicr, wl osc experiments on the preservation of animid food 
by artificial cold, or so well kiu»>\n, has formed a company, which hal 
fitted out a steamer of <>00 tons, and that has sailed for Monterideo 
and Buenos Ayres to bring bock a cargo of ** fresh beef," to be sold 
in Paris, at half a franc per ]>oniid, about the fourth of what one 
pays now for prime join Is. The vessel is appropriately named the 
FHffOiifijtie ; the portion of the hold devoted to storing the moat, 
is 120 feet long, divided into four open work galleries where (he 
carcasses will lie on a beil of hoar frost. This pari of the hold is 
doubly lined wUh eoik and felt; the doors are similarly proteetedL 
The cold is generated by ilic evaporation of mctliylic ether, dia« 
tribnted through tubes containing chloiide of calcium, by means ait 
a donkey engine. The same ether being alteniately condensed aitd'< 
expanded, and the same chloride heated and cooled, admit thus uf' 
indefinite employment. Buch is the principle. Every case is takeil 
to present the loss of cold. .The reservoirs of ether present jbite 
appearance of trimks of trees on which snow has fallen, andean ohlj 
he approached with the Davy safety lamp. Four butohmrs ati** 
toon^wny the expedition, for slaughter houses are to be erected on ilw 
bonks of the Uruguay and Parana, sink a Siberian temperature i# *40 
be maintaiued therein. 

d’Adttst would not be sorry it the ** Frigorifique*' could at tba 
ensoe time <Ht>cover where is the level of the eca; where find ’zemy 
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^ivltcre mark altitude. There is a difTerenee of nearly dd feet between 
■^e level of the Bed and Mediterranean seas, and tbe tide at St. Malo 
is nearly double what it is at Cberboiifg. The sea nmst hate vaiious 
levels, and if tlioy exist, tlioy m^st be in the oceans. 

The French Associathm for the advancemont of Scienec has just 
opened its congress at Clermont Fcrand; up to the present the 
members are occujacd with official matters and excursions. Under 
the au8]HCCs of the Absociation, the Observatory, erected at a cost 
of fr, 200,000, has been inaugurated on the summit of Poy-tle-Dime;^ 
an isolated 2>eak, rising 5,000 feet in tlio centre of a vast table>land. 
It is sannouiited by a towee 20 feet high, buijt on the rich ruins of 
of a Bonian temple to Mercury. The edifice looks like a captive 
' balloon; most im{>ortnnt meteorological and jdiysical discoveries 
BUty be expected from this obscr\aiory, which is telegraphically 
sonnected with that of Paris. * 

THE COST OF CIVILIZATION. 

What to the bnllc of the population of these islands is their 
whole life bnt a constant struggle for existence ? And when we say 
a struggle for existence, we do not merely moan a struggle to 
obtain a li\o]ilinod, the bare means of keeping body and soul 
' together—though that, to be sure, is common enough and hard 
mrough—but a struggle to maintain a jtosition in the society where 
the accident of birth, the choice of a profession, or the mode in 
' Which they have been educated has ])lac<xl them. In a country such 
as England, where wealth rapidly accumulates in a few hands, and 
the supply of luxuries of all kinds is i)erpctua1ly being stimnlatcii 
by the demands of those to whom money is no object a fasUon of 
axpensive Itxiug is set, which makes itself felt with ruinous effect 

f 

through every degree of the social scale. The great prizes in trade 
and the professions commonly fall to the lot of men who have 
L^i^nrung from the middle classes, and it is in aping them that thehr 
lormer friends mid associates, less pecuniarily fortunate, are led hrto 
izpenses incommensurate with their incomes, even when tiie latiec^ 
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B8 if often the cate, are large cnongh to famish them frith all the 
oomforte, if not with all the luxuries, of life. It is, wo repeat, thia 
fitriving to emulate tlie meti fi ho have risen from their own ranka 
that in a groat measure causes so much of the unnec'cssary expendh* 
ture we daily witnescf iu the families of the middle classes. Tba 
existence of a distinct monied and titled cln^^ has no such injunoua 
effect. No {}crson of moderate means feels ashamed^ of not being 
able to giro snch grand entertainmenlB as the Uajah of this or tht 
Nawab of that; but when {dun Kally Prosono by some lucky, 
stroke becomes a luilliouaire, his quondam friend Kally PodUji 
whose income may bo quite sufhoieut for his own wants and ihost 
of his family but uo mote, feds that lie cannot accept the hospitality 
of his rich acquaintance, or continue to associate uiili him, without|i 
at any rate, making the attempt to ref urn the same in some simitar 
form. If such sentiments did not enter his breast, they would 
undoubtedly agitate the more impression able bosom of liiy wife, and 
thus the style of living which the income of the successful specula¬ 
tor or man of business can well ami naturally support, is aimed at 
by men who in attempting to keep it up either ruin thcmselTes, or, 
spending their money as fast as they gain it, fail to make a sniiabla 
provision for their families. Thus the latter arc too often thrown 
upon the world untried, with all the liabits and tastes of the wodthy, 
but withoni the means of gratifying them. And it is nut merely 
OTCi^^ihe acquaintances of his own standing that thc^ifluence of 
nouveau ricke extends. For example, the Earl of Bareaeres ab 
London is at length compelled to sell the family estate in Stoneyshinb 
which are bought by the great contractor Compo, who forth-willi 
acts upas a Connty magnate, and, to get a fooling among thB 
Coun^ people^ if not for himself at any rate for liis son after hk% 
4K»nmences a series of splendid entertainments to the local geati^«( 
This sort of thing, ostentatiems and vulgar as his well-bred ae^jitw 
boon may thinly nevcrthelesc stimulates each of them iuctUMtid 
otqpeaiditure in some form or another; and thus gradually atiA^ 
im^ereeptildy, but atill surely enough, the style of Uviag ia rtfoed 
thi^ghtfut the entire distriei* t 
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TTi* lift\e ou'y inataiiccil one out of many iray* in wWh nh*t 
^ are called habits of luxni j nny b<* formed ; but we du not think it 
will be disputed that in every rank of society, except m the rery 
lowest^ expenses eie meurrod about matters of mere show which, 
within the memory of peojile still ung, were never thought of, 
except in the higher classes. Ihit the w<ust of it is that, as a 
consequence of this change m the taste of the age, many men, 
ospccially profe<<9ional men, are compelled against their own wish 
to keep up an appearance of being mvie prosperous than they really 
arc, in order to retain the custtm of tlitnls who judge of their 
ab'lity by the extent of their bns nes'^, an I ima^.iire then business 
by the amount of their expenditure. Tims, the inoie highly civilized 
we become (nnl a high state of civilir itioii, using thf' pl'rase in its 
popular sense, is only to be attnuu 1 !>) a nation eontaining a sensible 
proportion of itch men witli leisure and iiieans to tuny Ili» refine- 
inenta of life), the more diffitult (b es it heioinc foi lutn of mob rate 
incomes to reap the bentiUs attaching to residince in a highly 
civilized country without finding tin ir cxptnsc-^ unavoidably increased 
to a degree they can ill bear. 

But beyond this change from a comparatively Inxunoua mode of 
life some of the causes of whuh we have endeavoured to tracer 
many circumstances have of late yeais combined to render still more 
embarrassing the condition of the bulk of the middle classes. The 
increased cost* of articles of concnniption occasioned in part» no 
doubt, by the recurrence of atrik's among labouring men-—those 
•trikes themselves not merely afiteting the rents of houses and 
the price of furniture and fittings, but also interfering with the 
eost of businoss all over the country—the spread of education, and 
the additional facilities which now exist for bringing \ip promising 
obildrexi, even in the lowest grade<t, to follow what are termed the 
iesmed professions^all tend, some directly, others indirectly, to in- 
tmaify that^stmgglc for life to which wc have adverted at the begin- 
Bing thia article. The rise in honsc-ient and in the cost of necceamies 
am obvious to everyone ; and here it must be remembered that tiie 
^iteration in the standard of comfort, or more correctly the 
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fitantlard of luxnrjr, amongst all clas<ic«!^ bas csusod many tbings tq 
l>o looked upon as necessaries trhicli wore never so regarded some 
years since. And tre have only to glance at the state of the learned 
and scientific profegsions to see how real is the cfToci of bringing^ 
up a largo number of young men possessed of little or no private 
means, with the idea that the best mode of apjdying the education 
they ha\e recoiled to the practical and laudable purpose of rising 
m life is to turn doctor, or lawyei, or parson, or man of science. 
Never was a time, perhaps, when theie was such a block in e\ery 
profession as there is now. No matter how young a man may enter 
upon the particular profession lie ndoptw, no matter how able h»* may 
be, it must Ktill be years before he can ever hope to m.ike a livini? by 
it. The conse juence of all this is that men pos'tpone marriag** to 
a period farbejoiul what wo mnj MMitnro to term the natuial age. 
To take to oneself a wife upon any less income than live bundled a 
jear is reckoned simple fully, and extroinely hazardous e\en cm that 
sum. Yet how few m'’n at thirty years of age are making five 
hundred a} car by their profession t And after that time of life, 
bachelor habits once foimcd arc not so easily got i id of, and men 
begin to think that, having done without a liclp-iiiatc so long, they 
■<?au well continue to pass the rest of their life as unsliiwkled as they 
began it. Wlietlicr this is a healthy or moral state of things we 
leave oiir readers to judge. 


OUTl MISCELLANY. 

I. 

THE HINDOO PATRfOl’s BoOK UF ritR4hES QH EDIToTtINa 

MADE EASY. 

In jtliese days of print, when books <^rc puldihliiiig in every 
hnifich of every science and every art known tbman, it is a misfortune, 
it must be admitted, that no book has as }et app'>arcd wliicli has 
for its object the task of making easy the basiiicss of lilditing 
newspapers. Cousidcring also how many men are prepared to enter 
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into that trade in India, ^lion all oilier professions fail, rcmembcr*- 
ijif* too that any of ns might at any instant be called upon to 
citlier blarl a newspaper or (ondnet one already started, it seems to 
be a pity that no aid, in Ibn form of a ready made tnaunal eM’n, 
hboulJ be forthcoming. iVthaps a/Ur nil, this ib due to piofesbional 
Jealonsy ; for, it i» but naiiiial that those who have siiceoeded in 
Jonmnlism alter patient iraaiing and much waiting,—Rucceeded 
even beyond tbeir r\p( elation<«, as Ibe Editoi of tlie Hindoo Patiiot 
who is e\on now looked upon as a Brahman ot Hindoo {society 
inPRpecti\e oi the caste to vhidi he belongs—should (udvnnoiir 
to make a seciet of Iheii art. We, liowe\ti, aie abuAc mulIi j< aloiisy, 
although we tan nssiiio the readei that wt lia\e bad our bhare ot 
biiorcss, HO mnoli so that the papii ne fiisl edittd, within si\ months, 
commanded an e\tenBi\t s.de, if not m its own iieht, at lea*'! in light 
of the articles (of the ba/^ari it nas used in patting, ^^e deejdy 
sympathise with those joungsti is who aie alreadj m the profession, 
but more so writh those who are as yet not in it, but may any 
moment lie to it. It is, tlurefoie, that we have resolved 

to give to tlio woild the Ifindoo PutiioCs book of jd'rases, an being 
the surest and the shoitest way of teaching tliooitof Editoring. 
Our contemporary cannot complain that we do him iiiiu^^tice, for the 
original book we have not pilfered, o\en if we could be supposed to 
bp capable of it. Oui knowledge of its contents is derived from 
a patient study of the files of tlie Patiiot for seieral years. Wo 
do not Bjedge ourselves to publish the whole of those contents in 
this issue, far less to do so by paits in succeeding isbuca, but all 
we promise is that wc will ondea^on^ to place the w'hole book 
before the reader according to our convenience. We may, how¬ 
ever, discontinue our task if the Editor of the Patriot appeals to us 
and can shew reasons. 

1. Ambk.—W hen you extract a para from any of your con- 
tomporarios W'ith the 'sentiments of which yon happen to agre^ 
never trust to make any independent observation to that effect, but 
say, Ammf with a note of admiiation. This would at onoo be 
lieanUfttl and concise, and give a religions tone to your lemark. 
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2. Bomb was mot built jm a uw-. —AVlienevor you bavc to 
notice any infant Institution and }ou are de<hona of speaking a 
word of encouragement to it<i projectors or if you ha\o to defend 
any such instiintiun tram the ehaiec that its capacity for doing good,' 
lb as cipher, say, that “ 7!ome tca<i not hvilt in a doy,” 

9. Deaih is nrs\ \momu thc onFvx.—Y<m uiubi nd^it that 
this a very nice sentence ; but tliLu t remn iaucos niigiit not SO 
transpire as to enalde \on to use it iitly. But what of it i WheU" 
e>ei you have to notice tin* <h*alh of i Kin'tii pcisfH), always, along 
with it, make moutKui of ‘ome p(iM>us wlio ha\e died the 

bame week, e\en it these l.ittei be ^cMy luso’nilieaut ones of whom 
nobody knew anything iii life. You iniisl do that^ lathei than fore¬ 
go the pleasure of nsin^ Muli a <.ipil.il (utciicc **(l<iitJi is busy 
among the great" 

A 

4. What nett amd nfkt ^ If yon wisli to slu'w joui sui prise 
at thc conduct of any public otluei oi )»ody, always do so by saying 
** what <nert and nert af(<'t, cd com e, crmiif* a concise account 
of that conduct, either in youi own uonK if yotm can, oi quoting the 
innguage of any of your couli'injjoi.nu s. 

5. Did isfatcmion oo iiiiirra? What n tut and diied 

scnicncc is that * It at once c\pie'-s(s anillieiing scorn and the 
nuparior wihdotn of him nho u«^(s it. Nc\< i fuil, theietore, of UHiiig 
it when you seek to abuse an offuul oi Ins nicasiiie. It has on 
effect of its own, he sni e, . 

6. To HOVOR nnr rs ra iionior rrasEuvEs Whimever you wish 
to applaud any countiyman of joins tor anything he does or has 
done, (or may not have done,) however insignificant thc act may be, 
either in its immediate or prospective etfetls—as, for example, thO» 
Bengal Music school of Baiu (not Jif/jaft) fiourendra Moliuu Tagore, ' 
(although, by the bye, even thc Enghbhiuan and theha^o 
of late lent themselves, possibly still unconsciously, to the game of 
smuggling that gentl^an to the snpposeil peerage of the realm)*—bif 
all moans, boldly say *Uo honor him *s to honor omselves" 

7. Mibpobtcmb nbvgr combs simolp. You must always malke 
Use of this expression m noticing a raibfortune. But then j oU lansi 
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have the knaok of mann/aeiurinff a (lo7.on other misfortnnea for one 
real one that happens. Is it an Ilun'ble Raja Bahadoor irho has 
au&tained a bereavement in tho death of an uncle ? Hay, that the 
very same evening, he lost a favorite parrot through the ncgligonee 
of his servant; and to erown all, his cook fell from the steps and 
broke a^ish of moat that he was carrying for his master. 

(To be continued.) 


11 . 

\Vb all have faults. 

He who boasts of being perfect is perfect in his folly, 1 have 
been a great deal np and down in tho world, and I never dkf see 
either a poifeci horse or a perfect man, and I never shall until I 
see two Sundays come together. You cannot get white flour out 
of a coal back, nor perfection out of human nature ; ho who looks 
for it hod better look for sugar in the son. The old saying is 
** lifeless, Inultloss.*# Of dead men wo should say nothing but good, 
but as fur the hung they are all tarred more or less with the black 
brush, and half an eye can see it. 

Every head has a soft place in it, and every heart has its black 
drop. Every rose has its prickles and every day its night. Even 
the sun shows spots, and the skies are darkened with cloud«. No 
body is so wise but he has folly enough to stock a stall at Vanity 
Fair. Where I could hot see the fool’s cap, I have nevertheless 
heard the bells jingle. 

As Uiorc is no sunshine without some shadows, so all human 
good is mixed up with more or less evil; even Poor-law guardians 
have their little failings, and Pari'^h beadles are not wholly of a 
heavenly nature. Tho best wine has its lees. All men’s faults are 
not written on their forheads, and it’s quite as well they are not, 
or hats would need wide brims ; yet, as sure dl eggs are eggs, faults 
of some kind nestle in every man’s bosom. There’s no telling when 
a man’s faults will show themselves, for hares pop out of a ditch 
^jnst vivhen you are not looking for them. A horse that is weak in 
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the knc<>« muf not stumble for a mile or tiro, but it is in bim and 
the rider had better hold him up well. The table cat is not lapping 
milk just now, but Icaie the dairy door open, and ire will see if she 
18 not as bad a thui as the kitten. There is the in tlio fimt, cool 
as it looks; wait till the steel gets a knock at it, and you will see* 
E\ery body can rend that riddle, but it is not cicry body that will 

remember to keep his gun-powder out of «the waj of the candle. 

K. J. B. 


III. 

Fisll-ll VTf ^I^O IN CuiNA. 

A cniioiis mode of iish-liatcliiiig is said* to be followed in Cbiiia* 
Having collected tlic necessary spanti fiom the watci’s edge, the 
iisheimaii places a coitain quantity in an empty hen’s egg, which is 
sealed up with wa\ and put under the sitting hen. Aftei some days 
they bleak the egg, and empty the fiy into water well waimed by 
tbe sun, and theie inoio tlicm until they aic suilicicntly strong to be 
turned into a lake or er. E. J. B. 


IV. 

The VniiCGE M\id. 

Come, come, dear giil, romo, cease those teais, 
And put thy tiust in me, 

Away with all thy foolish fears, 

I’ll still be true to Ibee. 

t 

1 loTcd thee in thy cliildliood, dear. 

When we together jilay’d , 

Thou wert the fairest ol the fair 
To me, my ullage maid. 

As years rolled on, my hnc for thee 
Rtrongcr and stronger grew ; 

And dost thou think such lo\e can bo 
dispersed like morning dew ? 

No, no, I still remember, dear, 

When wc together plajred, 

And now with thee, my love, shall share, 

My sweet, my village maid 
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Then talcc my lieart, *t’is all lliiue own; « 

Give me llio only prw*' 

1 i ravo—Ihat’B thee ami thee alone 
Como, dry those* tearful oyoa. 

Ami lot ino hoc again those sniilos. 

The saute as ^<hen I 8lia)(d 
O’er hill and dale for luaay miloH, 

With thee, nijj^ village maid. 

E. J. B. 


V. 

ViCE-KEOAL IRE. 

Beware, ye Aulo Indian Editois, how yo oiTend the gods of 
Olympus. The Editor of a big Daily hub had his name removed 
from the lists of gentlemen honon d nith m\ilations to Yieo-regal 
dinners. Considering that you must eat inonler to livi*, and remem¬ 
bering lo(» that uotlimg but tlie delicacies of tlic season alone nio 
served nj) in Viee-regal enterlaiiinn’iits, oh, it is a rentable punibh- 
ment, loo cruel in its contrivance, to thus summarily cut an 
offending journnlibt, e\ on if it did not eairy wiih it the idea of a 
social oxcommiinicntion. Tliey say that Lord Lytton is a poet, and 
poets, we know, d«'al with the mind. The mental torture tliat the 
new punishment could jirodnee was, ]>eihaps, the only circumstance 
that recommended it to Loril Lytton’s poetic brain. Tlierc is, even 
now, we arc sure, a great cliucklc in ofliciul circles ; the only dis- 
oppointment, liowovcr, is that, peihaps, after all, tlie offending 
journalist might lia\e the means left to order for ns rich dinners or 
OTcn richer, with the additional consolation of enjoying them without 
official scowls on every side. We know that the Viceroy is the head 
of Indian society—a v iriiable pramanick in ilic official caste. Is 
therefore, a delicate hint to all officials that they also should do to 
the offending jonmolist as their acknowledged head has done ? Then, 
jftftcr all, why rediculo the poor native for his caste-rules and his 
eagerness for oscommnnicating his offending countrymen, since the 
^ Viceroy himself is not above the practice ? 
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To \icw tlio pmiiHlimcnt from another stand-point. Wo cannot 
coDfn’atulato LonhLytton on Ills ilisco^ery, for it cannot bo universally 
efficacious. Nali\c Editors do not ninth prirc a mlecha Khana such 
as Lord Lytton can mute them to, and it i-t, tlioroforc, all the some 
thmf; whether the^ are invited oi not. Evtn Vioe-ieq^al invitations 
to first class dinners nhen tables ^?ioan nndii costlj piles of food,” 
or to first class halls when the most Rjlphid nnd any fonns of female 
lovtlinesH **cliaac the i^loiMiipj hours nitli fljinj' feet,” confer no 
disiuietion on a Native, and (Ntommunuafion theiefrom can neither 
mean diflCfinee. Hour Pticfi^estions aie A\anteil, we think, the ri^lfllt 
course would he to inleidict these offi iiders the seivites of the 
harher and the fZ/ioAif!. m iijfht N.itiie fishioii. This is the tfno 
Aryan punishment ; how superior is this, in vt'iy rolinemont of 
ciuelty, to an}thjn£f Loid L\tton could d( mm* 1 

But, those Mho think diffi ientl>, ini'jht nay theie is a seiioUS side 
of the question as well. Our lOlli century Sardttu.apaliis,»(wo of 
coni‘-e do not accept the ustul esfiniate of that monartli^s chat actor,) 
—the mil lloetual j*onrmnnd of tlie a/re—Ihillart fiavanu, has 
said that ealmi? ih moio an tnUllectunl 111.111 a mere antmal act. In 
one of his exqni‘ile aiihoiisniH,* he eriuiuiatis the grand trntli that 
‘‘animals /icd, hut man alone eatt.'* In the stniln of Ravnrin, what 
a host of delicious ideas does that one word “eats” convey! And 
then, oh, moie delicious still the nleas connoted by the words “ a 
Vice-rogal dinner,” where a brilliant genius in jioesy and eloquence, 
with the experience, besides, of a wliole continent, to which is now 
being added that of an Eastern Empire, is the moving sun, with a 
host of inferior satellites—brilliant stars all—in the Scoretarioa 
and Members of Council, all coiitiihuting to m.akc the \ery air 
of the Hall up to the grand 8tair>case, intellectual, pure and simple ! 
What cannot such an atmosphere achieve ? The dullest, the vulgarest 
and the grossest being can be elevated to the regions of inefTidklo 
bliss, whore purged of its mortal grossness, its whole oxistenoo shall^ 
be permeated with cthorial enjoyment—too subtle to be described 


* iSce Bavaria’s Hand-book of Dinmg. 
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in wor<ls Ini not ilic less real in ii<3 intpiisiiy. Ts it not, ilicrefore, 
Uio very height of cruelty to delmi a sociable .rational creature, 
whatever his offence, from participating in fcuch raptures ^ 'llicn 
again, the story a«.sumns a more than tragic interest when wo re¬ 
member that the individual wo now ilcbar was at one time a parti¬ 
cipator in that bliss. Contrast sliaipeiis our sensibilities, and 
pleasure after pain is always swoetei , but, oh, pain after }tluasure 
is tenf(dd gall and wormwood. The suci't rccolleetyn of Viec-rcgal 
entertainments contrasted with hii picseiit nwmtellectual ones might 
briny on a permauent despondency upon the deliiniueut which hIuiII 
effectually render him harmless in futnie. Oh, b<', L. Ij , thou hast 
stndied human natiuc too keenly to bo trusted with so much power,* 


vr, 

LITTLE LOUISE. 

Jaght and aenal little riOiH''C, 

Siuh a httle thing. 

Tupping like a little fame, 
tSiiging like a bird in spiiug. 

11 . 

She was c\ or smiling, laughing, 
fsuch a little tiny thing. 

Like a little joyous stmboam, 

ITa^ing on n rippling stioam, 

III. 

When her stops were heard hy any. 

They would call her, little faiiie ; 

And wo loved to hear her sing 
Like a jo}ous thing of spring, 

IV. 

Lightly tripping over the lea, 
flinging oft hei songs of gladness. 
Laughing, tripping, little Louise, 

Was thoie ever such a fairie » 

1*1111.0 IXDKUS. 


♦SiuQ^tho aho\c was in print, the /Itu'/oo Patriot has contradicted 
the story wliich forms its bai»is. Ed. M, 
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^hat stays tlieo from the cariained bod 
Wliorc downy fcAthei s soft below 
Woes gentle sloop—-by fancy fod j 
Or with othoi colors they glow * 

DroamUig, oh, many a dream of bliss f 

IT. 

What stay^ thee from the cuVtamed bed 
Whoso softened -shade, difPasing bliss, 

Ilenenlh which one may clasp and kiss, 

Until the morn,—by slanting snnboams loti, 
With flaunting glaze—dispels the charm ? 

III. 

Whaf stays thoe from tho curtained bod 
Which waits hut to rfceive, thcc^ love, 

A central form, diffusing bliss, 

A form which one may love alone, 

A lip which one nfay ever kiss ? 

PHrLO IVDICUS, 



THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 

The word language has a wide siguifioation, but for the pturposee.' 
of tho present subject it may be used, as it generally is, and with pre%, 
priety, to denote the means which we employ in expressing out 
thoqghts. Motions and gestures left out of eonsideration, words ne-^ 
main, the only medium of communication, and tho entire collectkA, 
of them arranged according to necessity is language. That ntS» 
cessity, for its obviousness, it behoves ns not to explain. When ink 
sayMOlnan speidcs the Bengali language, we mean that he uses words 
that belong to a particular vocabulary. Each word has a meaning 
aadoonsWuction, the meaning frequently varying wltii the eonetrne- 

4 
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fton; hobiilos, thero is an arrangement necessairy for correct esqprees- 
nioiif ftn«1 tnie apprehension. 8o a sentence is a system in proper 
ifgulatiou , it h«is a material body, and a soul >rhich gives it power 

act, Thai soul is the law of Bhetoric, and words arc parts com¬ 
posing tlie physical frame. 

Ko roforence has been made to the representation of language 
by art. Writing has a history of its own, however obscure it may 
at present be, and subordinate ns its part is, and the bearing it ha^i 
upon the subject will be noticed in the proper place. Suffice it 
to say here that wc have to deal with words of moutli, that is to say,, 
with spoken language or speech. 

Tlie processes of reasoning are two-fold, the Deductive and In- 
tluctivo. The one is arguing fiom the universal to the particular, 
and is of service in applying to Individuals the connotations em¬ 
bodied in general propositions, Tlie otiior is proceeding from ob- 
Borved coincidences and similariticfi in indiriiluals, by gcncraliz^ation 
and classification, to the foimation ^of principles. The one method 
is quite distinct from the oilier. Errors must arise when it is 
intended to supply the place of Induction with Deduction and 
hypothesis The theory of nature abhorring a vacuum is known to 
all as a bright instance of fallacious dogmatism. It is vain to 
|»rooeed with an nutrne proposition ; but after a theory has been 
'correctly and clearly established, its application to facts becomes a 
matter of mere experiment or analysis, partaking of the natnre more 
of‘art than of science. In the synthetic or building process, the 
inquiry should begin with an examination of the materials which aro 
lo be need in tlie construction. In the science of language, therefore, 
words, first of all, require the scrutiny of the inquirer. 

If we consider the different modes of comrannication adopted 

the different nations of the Earth, all the words that are 
III use fiom antipodes to antipodes, we shall find them arranged 
into a large number of Tooabularies. The external distinetion 
commonly observable between them is that they are, so to say, 
AaturaUjj^nnderatood among parUcular groups only, beyond which 
^ ihey form snhjeots of regnlar study. IntelligibilUj supposes tho 
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«ci8tenco of connecttott bofcweon au external foot And tbe interao) 
«oul, whereby the montal reeegiutioa of the fact boeomes a matiov 
of course; that is to say, the fact is takea as « link in a chidn of 
existing assoeiations. This is what is aiuleratood by the tenn^- 
tneantnff^ The meaning is the essence of a word,. pronmciation itp, 
physical existence. Thus the entire nature <of a word is three-fold^ 
first, in respect of its pronunciation, secondly, as having a meaitin^t 
thirdly, by being represented in^writing. Writing, or any visiUo 
representation, is not essentially a part of a word ; the meaning also 
has reference to its application only ; the pronunciation or sound alon^ 
is all that the word is. The science of language, therefore,% Is 
conversant wiUi the sound or utterance of words. 

Words are compound in their pronunciation, A and / arc th< 
only exceptions. Two or more different sounds form a whole sounc. 
or word. The divisions are called syllables. Bach syllable again fs '> 
a composite sound, made up of two or more primary sounds. Mono*' ' 
syllabic words, though not formed of two or more syllables, are still 
composed of two or more primary sounds. The primary sounds are 
represented by letters. They have different sliapos in difforcait 
languages, and the nature of their combinations also is various. 
With the letters, and their combinations, oi)ens tho field of phito«> 
logical inquiry—a task too onerous and not very pleasant, in 
proportion to its present utility, but, at the same time, more deserving, 
a scholar than any research in physical science. , ^ 

Variety demands investigation. In the absence of investigation luir'' 
science could have progressed, and knowledge, which * is now iQ- 
hrilliant an ornament of humanity, could never have improvis^' 
Change, though uniform, and according to laws which it is the prio^ 
vince of the human intellect to expound and formulate----c]tatig(i^', 
sure puDof of tho inevitability of the divine will, excites cuiiosi^^ 
and curiosity, after the adage, may be said to be the mother of 
tiou. As it is in the world of tangible matter, so it is in langni^' 
The commonest observer notices tho fact, when words uttmred^|| 
Buglish arc translated to .the BCognl for bis nnderstmiding 

fihtglish, and the only Umgiiage the Mogul iinderstjin^^ |j| 
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G(!ttrftuiftn, are different languages. In one aolitarj comer of Colouttai 
twenty langnagea may be spoken, but the persons that make the 
motley group, hare come from very distant parts of the world; and 
ui those parte the speech comtnonly used by the natives is what 
is called their mother language. Every man has a motlier language, 
which he most dearly values, as a birthday gift. It is no natural 
inheritance; for though the cuckoo born in thu nest of the 
stupid crow, will always be a cucko^ m act and in sound, man in his 
infancy transported to a fprorgn climate will not know his mother’s 
speech. Ho Will speak the languagi* which‘circumstances will teach 
htmj and so it is possible that a Bonnerjoe bom in England, without 
the opportunities of learning Bengali, will not be able to speak or 
understand the language of his own mother. 

Indeed, business, and other oonsnlerations, compel men to leave 
their native Imid for distant places ; indeed, there is now a 
general tendency towards oosmopolituaistn ; still as matters yet 
stand, the map of the world will sulBcicutly show that languages 
ETC confine I within certain political or physical boutiUtios. The 
laugiiage generally spoken in England is English, the same 
language is spoken in America also. But do we not hoar of 
ditferences ? There are peculiarities in use of the Euglittli language 
as spoken and written in Ameiica. In England itself, not to suy that 
Bcotoh is very different from English, the speech in use m Middlesex 
is not the some as that in York. There are peculiaiities in each, 
and consequently differences between both. Both are the English 
language, and are merely dialects of the same. The Bengali of 
Baur is a dialect, as is that of Eastern Bengal. The words 
and will scarcely be understood in Calcutta, although in 

West Burdwaii they are used more than a hnndrod times a day by 
every man and woman. Perhaps it may be assorted with tolerable 
accuracy that the number of dialects of the Bengali language is 
identical with the number of its Districts. The languages too of 
Asfln and the neighbouring places do not appear to be very diffbr> 
eut fkom B^gali. 

Langua^ lives in being spoken. Its life, therefore, is an object 
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to bo roaliisod in imagiiiAiaon only, wiihont reforonfe to a permanoht* 
pliysioAl entity. PerfaapB for the sake of a more intelligible niastrAtiba 
we might compare it to the constant buccesslon of the flitting shadMi 
of the clouds, which have not a moment’s fixedness, and whioiHv 
appear and disappear at the will of the winds of lioaven. PronaiD^ 
ciation or articulate sound, therefme, is the es'soneo, and the human 
month is the passage through which omits, as ihfougli Gomookhi 
the erystal Ganges, the pure and hearruly sin'am of language^ 
the taste of which, unlike that of the “oblivious pool,*’ cniichcs tho 
soul with knowledge and understanding, with powers and su8ce{H 
tibilitios, wlioiewith God, the great source of goodness, was pleased 
to endow mankind. The voice is the immediate material cause of 
the pronunciation. Perhaps we had better identify the one with the 
other, for the former is but the even stieam, which rendered 
boistorons by the efforts of the tongue, lips, or gutter, working like ft 
hurricane, is all that the latter may be said to signify. Tlio anulysis 
of pronunciation, therefore, is into voice, intonation, acceutuation, 
and quantity of sounds. Tlie tone and accents of diffutent persons 
and peoples \ ary, but that does not aflcct language so mmh as the 
variation of ilic quantities, and sounds lliemsehes. It has doubtless 
been observed by all, that although men hcropiononnce C’TfTi 
the people of Eastern Bengal cannot help pronouncing the same words 
as mid 'orf?. Honor has not now jnsi the same pronunciation as 
honour. The word in Prakrit is the same in meaning and 
substance as WiC^Tl of the Bengali females. This is* what the expression 
phonet'c change indicates, and it is effected by lapse of tinm. 

Of the two processes we have just explained, that which re1atei| 
to the different forms of the same speech, spoken in different parts 
of the same country or province—parts separated from one another, 
it may he, hy rivers or marshes, or by jungles or com fields*** 
dialectic variety is open to the observation of the most anscientifie 
man. This dty itself, being tbo rendezvous of people from < 
parts i>f v>6ongo1, who come in daily contact with one andtkist^ 
is a place whore we may have opportunities for satisfying 
curiosity, and perhaps paying ourselves fur the trouble " 
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Indulgiit^ iti racrimtcni uxor the spoken pccttliarities of the innocont 
villager. Tina sort of enjoyment is frequent, and necessarily 
relative. Can the Baboo of Oaloutta hope to be excused for lua 
jargon by the rabble of Comxnillah ? And let him not at tbe 
same 4imc consider that he is blessed because his speech happens to 
be the basis of tin literary language. The dialect of a particular 
placsG may for rniious reasons become the literary language; but 
before it was so rocened, it had not an advantage over that of a 
difibrent Division or Di'»tiict. All woic held iii equal favour; and 
no one in jiarticulnr was pre-eminently the Bengali language. Tho 
literary language itself cannot be called tlic proper language of the 
country until and unless it has been so far established that the 
inhabitants of all the remote parts of the country take it for their 

f 

otni. What would, indeed, be the fate of the dialect of Huotauati of 
A century hack, if instead of tho capital of India being erected her^ 
A town ill Ohittagoiig were made the Metropolis, and VidyasagarOr 
Chaitcijec, DuU, and (Joopta noie bom among the Lnshat and 
Dhaugara tiibes ! Ihe literary language is the offspring of circum- 
siancos, and quite in the same way as cet tain persons are favoured by 
ft^rtune, does one dialect become the medium of polite conversation 
and communication, and the store of the most valuable productions 
of man. it has a begiimmg, and if nc compare its first stage with 
A subsequent one, which it may have come to after two decades and 
A half, we shall sec that the voeabulaiy has been immensely increased, 
and that the original forms of cvpiessioii, for their number and 
oxplicituosdt fall short of the advanicd necessity, Tho answer to 
the question, how has this addition t<ikcu place, will shew what in- 
fiuouco tho sistor-dialccts have upon tlieir tliriving relation. The 
improvement of language predicates the improvent of ihe commnuity 
among whom that language is m use ; ihe first start and the 
progress are necessitated by tlie wonts of the members—wants 
which tho manner of life, the religion, the social relations of the people 
create. It can be understood by all that as a dialect is on the way 
of its recognition as a literary language, the limited number of 
^ words of which it originally cousisted cannot supply the increasing 
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demand, and the surrounding diolocts first, and foreign langaagcv 
afterwards, arc indcntcil upon for apt tomis and idioms. Not 
different was, and is, tlie case with Bengali, English is. not ^ 
dialect of Wessex only, but the composition of dialects siiokea 
e^ery part of Great Britain, modified by the nholosome infinencos of 
the langnages of diffeiont coantries, as every stndent is perfoCtlj^ 
aware. The literary language is the langnnge that is written and^ 
spoken with slight variations by the educated. Its extent marks 
the spread of cdncalion. Among the nnlcitcrcil, therefore^ tk« 
local pa/ets must be 8|)okeii. Dialects mhst livo coniemimmneonsly 
with the refined speech ; and their extinction would prc-snpposo tho 
% eleome fact of the uniscrsality of the cwltivatwl speech. Wo all 
know how the Bcmgali language, as it is found in books, is under*' 
stood by any student in the far off villages, and wo all know too 
that those that have recci\ od education through iliat ehannol have 
abandoned their own peculiarities of speech, and accepted the forms 
and words considered as approved. Tims there is a gain on the one 
side, and loss on the oth(‘r, and the co>abacenco of both is a slop 
towhrds the popnlarization of the liteiary language. It has boeii 
affirmed, therefore, by certain learned authors^—and among them 
by M. Ernest Revan of Paris, and Professor Muller—-** that tho 
natural tendency of language is from diversity to uniformity.** We 
have on the contrary the opinion of Grimson, supported to a great « 
extent by Professor Whitney of America, in those words—** dialecta 
develop themselves progressively, and tho more* we look backward 
in the history of language, the smaller is their nurobef, and tho les» 
definite their featnres. All multiphcity arises gradually from «ui ^ 
or^^l unity.** Now, we have authority against authority ; utA ^ 

i ^ 

whsfu doctors disagree it would be for ordinary mortals to have theftr 
own way. Fortunately, however, in tho present case, there seems to 
be a solutioii of the difficnlty which will justify botli opinions. We ; 
have attempted to shew that a language is but one of the many 
dieleets spoken in a certain province ; and also that when a language 
aas been formed, the dialects rela^ to it, transfer to it their own 
abraiigth and importance, sometimes even entirely vauisliing in it. 
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. We havo aeon fni ihor that a maltitttilo of dialects exist hofore any 
one of thorn is accepted for a more general medium. This leads to 
the consuleiatton of tho subject upon facts to be found crowded in 
the spnoo between tha first moment 'nhen men s]K)ke an articulate 
and intcllcgible langnnge, and the recent event of tlie formation of 
a modern language. IF, indeed, it weio possible for any number of 
men at (iny time to cut a certain mctliod of speech for them> 
selves, and if that wcic the law all over the world—^in short, if 
languages could sptmg up spontaneously at the place where they are 
m use, it would be possible, according to the rule wo ha\t* alrooily 
enunciated in reference to tho foimaiion of l.mgimgc, that tho 
number of dialects should increase us uo pioceod backward m time. 
jBut it will appear, as we go furthei on, that the fact is otherwise, 
and that it mast bo so. Tho dccibion of the point depends upon the 
accuracy of the supposition tiiat in olden times thcie weio only a 
Ipw langnagcs spoken on caith, from which the modern ones hR\c 
descended, Thoicfuio, confining our atteiitioii to the peiiod when 
a modern language is being formed, we find that Professor 
Midler's theoiy is pcifcctly coiicct; and refenng ajso tor the 
proceeding ages, entendmg backwaid to the infancy of language itself, 
we havo no hesitation to endorse Ml. Gnmson's view. A primitive 
language is tlie otigin when divergence of dialects begins, and a 
modern language is a lens which intercepts their course, and causes 
them to converge. 

Having thus briofiy examined the process of the formation and 
development of language, we have to return to a consideration of 
tho results of tho change that has always been going on, in the 

prononneiation of words by idl men m all ages. Wo shaH in this 

« 

place have to-observe tlie peculiarities of the component pmrta of 
language, and note the generalisations that have boon formod with 
regard to them. Words in their application have grammatical fonni 
^at is to say, forms which are consistent with the rules of grainnMur^ 
**MawiU go" it incorreot, because the first person in the fontti of 
Cute* cannot, according to grammar, be used in sneh a aenAanea. 
^ jOraramar then is the code of laws regulating' the use of words ih 
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1 ^ tiieir forMifey s»4 M » qrslem it could not be in enintenon Ixr^ 

Imim ib«us«ilTei. HonF nuuiy lAngonges are noic 

spoken ky the nnenltivated tribes of the hills, without their }wriki!| 

Miy idea of the rales which govern them in tlieir speech ! The} 

talk spontaneously, an they laugh and weep, and do not dream tiMi 

there aiw any rules in the use of their words. Words in their ^ffhrtiri 

fefiim th^ may have, but to them, these fonns have no signidesUKl^ 

and will have none, until their language becomes iheir study, whsM 

they shall fsel wants which no exertion other than an exaitunathw|i'<ll| 

the werde will satisfy. Grammar will then start into life, fttMl 

the dormant state in which it will have been lying in the straeitiii 

of the worde themselves. Without this help no language can bd 

learnt or improved—although its influence ni respect of diffsraul 

languages is not eqnal, being greatest where the forms are molt 

abundant, and least where least. The grammatical forms in Englkk 

are very few. ** Another will say** argnes Bir Philip Sidney, in khl 

* Defence of Poesi^* ** that English wanteth grammar. Nay, triid| 

it hath that‘praise that it wants not grammar; for grammar H 

• 

might have, but needs it not, bomg so easier iii itself, and so vohi ol 
those cumbersome differences of cases, genders, moods and tensai^ 
which I think was a piece of the tower of Babyloii*s curse, that a utan 
should be put to school to learn his mothor-tonguo.*' Ghrammal^ 
properly speaking, consists of two parts, Orthography and Et^mologyk j 
the fenner treating of letters, their sounds and combinational^ 
the Isftter of words, then* primitive and derivative forms and fhail 
inflaxions and. mcdiftcations. The test book of English OrsttuiVil 
prepared by Hiley, which is in use m many schools in Beh||4li 
toashew that English Giwaauar it divided into five parts; naaM^ 
Orthognqdiy, Btymology, Syntax, Punctuation, and Prosody. 
luiwe not inehided m gvaotmar, the third, fourth and fifth parto d 
tide dassifioatjoA. Ptoaody is not mmitioned as a part of BtiglfliP 
Grammar by Mr. Bain, with whose noma Indian atadewti 
ISMS IhiAiliBr. Indeed^ there k no reason why Prosody 
hw oomudaMd aa a past Vf English Grammar. It k huh i 
lystem of wmmgtDg sentenoes metrically or rbytluiiicaUy, ti 
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'tMf a distinct art» more allied to Bhetoric iban to ijlrammaf. 

12 , X. « 

^Wing nef'd be said about Paactuation. Syntax: forms the third 
and herein Mr. Hilcy places all niles that relate to Concord, 
;^pernmcnt, Connection and proper Airang<*ment of words in a 
jBsnterce. Mr. Bain mentions Concord, (iovernraent, and Order, under 
'ibia head, and iuitbcr ha^, in a note appended to Section 1 of 
Concord: ** in point of iact, these concord.') are already taught 
vader Etymology*’. So according to au approved English Grammarian, 
M, great part of Syntax is included in Etymology. Of the two 
ffii&aining parts, Goiemment containK a few special observations 
AH the ])Ower that a woid ha^ to logulatc the case of a noun 
(Oar a pronoun, and is peculiar to the giunnnui of the English 
language. The order of uoids is decnlcdly the province of 
Bhetoric. Mr. Bam brings it vviihm hi^ Giamiuar with a view to 
ieach the compo&itiou of sontonceb. lii Uuiioisal Giammar, the 
l^es of Syntax of any paitunlar language have no place, and until 
unless a universal language mahos the contending nations one, 
|| chapter on Syntax is an ubbutdily and impossibility. 

^ The study of a language bcgiiH with the study of its grammar, 
cold a thorough knowledge of grammar gi\ os to the student snch an 
Idea of the language, as an auatomi&t gets of tlie human body by a 
caritScal exammalion of its parts. The use of language in literature need 
sot form a branch of the Grammarian’s study; and in fact Gram> 
maiians have not always been known to be able to speak and write in 
the languages, so ably ns many people of far loss talent, industry 
and erudition have shewn themselves to be. The Sanskrit Gram- 
tuarians ofier a most remarkable example for our justification. The 
^Boience of language, therefore, based as it must be upon facts observed 
in different languages, requires a knowledge, if not of the literature, 
at least of the grammars of those languages, with a view to finding 
celt the similarities and using them for purposes of its own. Here 
bcgihs the study of Comparative Grammar.' 

^ When the grammars of different languages are formed the 
^e Philologist begins the operattoml of dissecting and proving 
pi parts of the body of each langaage,<so that he be able to 
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i]i6 significfttioii of fonnsy &nd tboir domrotiOA 
The maio problem for him to solve is how have the forms eome to Jlh 
ttsed in all languages. Bengali has very few forms, and English fewss^^ 
stni. Bnt even among them, which in comparison with those eif^ 
•Greek or Sanskrit deserve no fraction for a proportion, there 
peonliarities that lead to the discovery of important prineipl^^ 
which apply to the whole framework of the languages, and shx^ 
that every word has a growth, as it has a history. To illnstrate 
meaning let us take for a example the word /oaed. Max Mnller UKpIt 
that the d of the preterite, wliich changes / /ovf into / lornl 
originally the auxiliary verb fo db, and I iored the same as 1 
did, or / did love^ Thus we see that the ending of regular verbs 
their past and perfect tenses is an abbreviation of A. B. did or 
The change of love to lomd is known as a change of infiection, and th^ 
adjunct is called a termination. But what is the word /ooe itse1#9 
It is at once known to be of Saxon origin, and may, for ordinair|f] 
purposes, be considered an English root. The word eaered is derivel 
from tacer, Sacer therefore is the root of that word. The analyl|| 
which Max Mnller has given of the word httnDriraVy, shows that 
it composed of the following parts the letteri^ 

being the remnant of the Sanskrit root vid to know; the other pmH|| 
also having their respective explanations, whuh it will be too iqfn|j 
for us to enter upon. In the word me e<tsful again, the part oomipp 
from the root is cess, in addition to vvhich, wc have me and /hi, 
one being called a prefix, and the other a suffix. Both of tlHld 
again are traced to independent words. All the parts into whiohj 
word can be divided are ];pfprrible to roots, long lost, for 
explanation, and all roots may be divided ini/> three clasr"^" 
(t) those consisting of one vowel, as i (2) those having one vowel 
one consonant, os ad, da, (8) those consisting of one vowel, 
more oonsonants than one, as tnd, pin, ard, spas, spaud. Alt ro« 
are monosyllabic. We cannot therefore expect to find two vp 
in on* root. Now arguing in the inverse or constructive way/*^ 
•ee that modem words being composed of roots, roots must 
eartwip stages, emne together for Hu? formation of 
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ill irhiuh we do not $ud r^oU in 4}ietr jotegtinl mid origbudl 
lerm muRt have passed tlirongh stages of phonetic chuga, and thw 
■esDtinaity of the transformation was arrested bj the langnaga b«ng 
lanced to writing, and in a more effective way, by tlie diffiuiioii of 
Warning throngh the Press. Individual grammars attribute mean** 
ings to roots ; and linguists and philologiRts are at one in supporting- 
thedeotrine; but opinion is divided as to the precise primitive 
■ignifioations of roois. Wo cannot for obvious reasons enter into 
tiiat question in detail, and we are ofraul that we shall tax the reader^s 
patience very much, if wo do not, at oni(> state that the stages through 
wrhich roots, whilst traditionally coming down in the form of a 
Wngnage, or different langaagos, may be noted as f'>Uows 

F%rii 5/oys.—Roots used as imiependont words. 

Second „ —Two or more roots coming together, but one losing 
its independence. 

Third „ —Two or more roots coming together, and being 
mixed up so as not to be palpably perceptible. 

This arrangement into what Mr. Muller calls (1) Radical (2) 
Tetminational (3) Infleotional titagoR, exhausts all the worda 
spoken in the world. This is called by philologists the morphologies 
tdassifioaitiDn of languages, Cbinese is in the Radical, Tamil and 
IKbiootea in the Tnrmiuational, and Sanskrit, Greek and Latin in the 
inflection at stage. 

Perhaps every one has read that Leibnitz mode an attempt at 
reducing language into algebraic formnlartes. The idea has always 
heen oonstdered ridiculous; but Pcofeesor Schleicher of Jena 
liwi^ht fit to follow it np ; and with a \ iew to advance the principle 
af the moi 7 >hological classification of languages, proposed a veiy 
l^ilar aohemo in his paper entitled ^^contribntioii to the morphelo- 
of language”, published iu the Memoirs of the Academy of 6t. 
i^^etersbmrgh, Vol I. Who can say what amount of knowledge is yet 
ih atom for man ! 

' Thus we have briefly, and neeeeearily In a very superficial way, 
Ipea'whset the phenomena of language are^ what the ehtngee to 
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wUoh it i« 8ttbj«ct» and what tbtir rmalta. We hm eonte demi tiH 
Gieek, Latm^ and Sa&skrit^ and consequentlj to snch othera aa etna 
etyaiologioallf on the same levol with them. It remains however ts* 
be seen what processes have foUowed the death of those langnai^''^ 
with extinction of the life of the nations in whose mounts th^ ^ 
lived. To be brief, we shall say a word abont Sanskrit. Of llll ' 
the bereavements which the Hindus Iia^e suffered in consoqnenoa af * 
the supremacy of the crescent in India for so many centnriei 
together,'the most permanent and the most general one is tha 
loss of their most valuable acquisition—^their langnage. When its i 
life was gone, the centripital force it had was lost; and tho ^ 
dialeots which had been restrained till then, became all 
detached from the dead carcase; and the relationship too tiliat had 
subsisted between them lost its stiength, A similar event, 
therefore, to that which must have occurred during the trans itioii 
periods, between the different stages of the growth of langnage took 
place then. Bengali, therefore, left to itself, with snch additions as 
eirenmstanees brought to it from the Western Provinces, began to 
prosper, as also did the other dialects that had closer affinity to 
Sanskrit. Bengali cannot bo said to l>e the daughter of Sanskrit, but 
it owes its birth undoubtedly to certain mongrel forms pf the ‘ divino f 
speech,’ that might have been in use about the time of its extincriott^ ^ 
It bears to Sanskrit a relation similar to that which English bears to 
Low German. '• 


REVIEWS. 

The F(mriemth AnniMl Report of the UUarptera HiUthari 

* 

SMa, 1876-77. 

The Uttarparah Hitakari Sabha is a really very useful institution, 
Qnietly and unostentatiously it dops a deal of good. It was eatakrr ^ * 
Hshed on the 5th of April, 1878, and thus it has completed the fom^ 
teanfli year of its existence. The objects of the S^ha, ae stated 
m frvwm Bepenrte, hato been from the beginning “ to educate tlie 
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to (listribuie medicines to ilie indigent sick, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage female education, and to ame¬ 
liorate the social, moral, and intellectual, condition of the inhabitants 
of Utiarparah and the places adjoininer.” His Excellency the Viceroy 
ift its patron, and some of its merabej 8 are very respectable people, 
hi^h-bom, educated, and largo-hearted. The usefulness* of such an 
institution can only be chocked by its pecuniary resources. Howoref, 
daring the year under report, the Sabha succeeded to keep at 
school 30 boys at a cost of Rs. 207,to spend Rs 25 in rendering 
medical assistance, and Rs. 203 m maintnintng a few indigent 
widows. As regards female education the distinctive fentme is, that 
the Sabha, after an examination, by individuals appoints, awards 
a few substantial scholarships to the crirls belonging to the different 
girls* schools of the district. It is a matter, besides, of no small 
happiness, that at a time alien girls are trained to only read a few 
novels and indite epistles, or to knit stockings and work in carpets, 
*—-a training that can hardlv be of anv use to most girls after they 
laave school—^tho Hitakari Sabha of Uttarparah has included cookertf 
in the curricula of its examinations. Little Dora might bo a pretty 
girl and might shake her pretty ringlets in a manner the most 
irresistible, but poor Mr. Copperfield’a oysters were always undone, and 
poor Mr. Copperfield could never manage to live on an income which 
quite sufficed for any of his neighbours, and Mr. Copperfield could 
never know at the end of the montli how much he had spent below 
or over his income. We believe much of the opposition yet ofibred 
by the old and the orthodox to female education is due to the unprac¬ 
tical character of the education impaited in most schools of Bengal. 
Who would not like to have a wife capable of superintending, or 
when servants are absent, actually preparing, a few delicate yet 
cheap dishes of moat or condiments ? 

Then again, the girl-scholars of the Hitakari Sabha are no Hiss. 
Kamini Banerjee, Mias, Bidhumnkhi Gosh or Miss. Roudamim 
Mittra, but plain, simple, Bengali girls,— Si'eemuti Ramini Sree^ 

vmti Bidhumukht Dtutf and SiwmuU' Soudamini Past. Miss, 
Ramini Baheijee or Miss. Bidhumukbi Gosh, might, for aught wo 
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know to the contrary, he very pretty Bramicae, but for modesty imd 
meekness snoh as befit the Hindu -wife, nrhy, gire as a plain Zlset, 
or Daiif with Bremuti affixed. It is not for mere cavil that |ro 
notice this peculiarity. But we boliere the cause itself of femfde 
education is being injured on this account. All mothers hare a 
mortal aversion to see that plain Kamini Devi or Dost, after a year 
Of two at a girls’ school, should be transfonned into Kamini 

with a most inappropriate patronymic fit only for a Chiibtian girl 
desiring a Afr. Gobh for a hushatul. What Knglish mother 
would like to see that lior Mibs. Cbiirlotte or Miss. Juliet should ho 
clianged into .Srecwii/t-Charlotte or Sreemuti Juliet ? And yet such 
is precisely the fooling with which native mothers contemplate the 
change in the names of tlieir dailings. Ihe practice is really 
abominable that these Brahinos are adopting with regard to native 
names. We put in a word of protest, knowing though that we shall 
never bo able to check this mad Brahtntc rage. 

Wo congratulate the Hitakari Sabha on its success, and wish it 
a long life. 


THE RAMA YANA, by Rajkrishna Raya, .Mbert Press, No. 37, 
Mechua Bazar Btreet. This is a translation, in rhyme and closely 
literal, of the text of Valmiki. The fact is notorious that while we 
bare, in Bengalee, so many excellent translations in prose of the 
great epic of Valmiki, no effort has hitherto been iftade at a metrical 
translation of the same. The work of Kirtibasa, so popular in this 
part of the country, is unquestionably elegant and betrays no 
iucon^derable genius viewed as a poetic offusiou. But, unfor¬ 
tunately, Kirtibash’s Bengalee Ramayana and Valmiki’s Ramayana 
are wholly different works, no similiarity, except in the main plot^ 
being observable. Kirtibasha, who in his ignorance ef Banskri^ 
drew largely from tradition and his own excellent imagination, has mi*'' ^ 
douhtedly served to amuse all classes of readers who do not under- 
stand Valmiki. Bat Baba Rajkrisna Raya has proposed to himaelC) *r 
nothing less tiian the task of dressing the real V olmiki in a * 
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Beagaloe garb. If he executef hlf^lesk well, he confers no smell boon 
on his conntiy. Fortanatelx>Sihe fist instalment of hts work 
flh^ws that his rhymes are j^cellcnt. We admire his close 
rendering of the original, andl^'we are bound to confess, that 
the lines are very musical. Baba. Raj Krisna Raya has, therefore, 
been so for snccessful. Homer has been translated more closely by 
many later i>oet8, but Pope^s will^ we are sure, remain over popular, 
ioT its harmony and elegance. But Pope’s version, we all know, is 
not very literal. 


REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRA TION OF TEA VANCORE 
FOR THE YEAR 1875-78, A^ JD. Travancore Go\ornment Press. 
This Heport is as it should be. Jfr. Bnshia Khastri, the able Minister 
of Travancore, gives us cveiy information we desire, touching the 
internal administration of the kingdom and its relations witli foreign 
powers during the year under Report. That Travancore is a very 
vrell-govemed Native Kingdom no body can have a doubt who ' 
peruses this small volume. Ther^ is economy but not niggardliness, 
a steadily iTsing revenue but no consequent oppression. If there 
were more Bashia Sbastris in India, more Native States would be 
like Travancore. 


SMRITI‘PATAt (or the Tdilet of Memory.) By Kanye Lain 
* Hitt^^ Volmiki Prtgs, C>tlculta, This is n beautiful poem eon- 
siating of 102, stanaas each consisting of 4 lines. The metre is very 
hamonious and the rhymes are excellent. Within the compass even 
ef snoh a short production,,Baboo Eonye Lain has shewn that ho in* 
ta writer of considerable powers. There is also n tondh of tlm true/ 
poet here and there. He is n young author and we can eeii*^ 
fidently predict that s^uld he atiive he may have a name in Bengal 
^ poetiy act no distaat fuiiire. 



